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ADVERTISEMENT 


SECOND VOLUME. 


I T is mt to 4 that the Let- 
ters contained in this Second Volume are 
not all the production of the fame pen. 
The Letters, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 5». $ which 
contain a hiſtory of the campaign of 1992, 
are by another hand ; but the public will 
_ eaſily perceive that they are written by a 
perſon who has had the 56% information 
on the ſubject that France could afford. 


The concluding letter is by a third per- 
fon ; but as it contained a very intereſting 
diſquiſition concerning the popular topics 
of the times, the publiſher conceived he 
could not render a more acceptable ſervice - 


to the Publiſher of theſe volumes than to 


inſert i it. 
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Paris, January 25, 1793. 


Dxar SIR, 


Tur event which has this week taken place in 
Paris, will no doubt furniſh you with ample mat- 
ter for ſpeculation. Imagination contemplates with 
an over-whelming emotion, that extraordinary vi- 
ciſſitude of fortune which conducted Lewis the 
Sixteenth from the radiant Palace of Verſailles, to 
the gloomy Tower of the Temple from the firſt 
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\ throne of Europe, to the ſcaffold and the block 
whule the feelings of the heart, which run a faſter 
pace than the reafonings"of-the head, reject for a 
while all calculation of general good or evil, and 
melt in mournful ſympathy over © greatneſs fallen 1 
from its high eſtate.” But, when we conſider the N 
importance which this event may have in its con- 
ſequences, not only to this country, but to all Eu- 
rope, we loſe fight of the individual ſufferer, to 
mumeditate upon the deſtiny of mankind. 
Wbile you obſerve from a diſtance the great dra- 
muna which is acting in France, I am a ſpectator of 
dme repreſentation—. I am placed near enough 
the ſcene to diſcern every look and every geſture 
of the actors, and every paſſion excited in the minds 
of the audience. I ſhall therefore endeavour to 
fill up the outline of that picture which France has 
eſented to your contemplation ſince the memora- 
ble epocha of the tenth of Auguſt. | 
That conflict, which after the King's acceptance 
of the new conſtitution exiſted in this country ben. 
„ tween the executive and legiſlative powers, between | 
the court and the people, has ſince the tenth of 
F Auguſt been ſucceeded by a conflict far more ter- 
rible: a conflict between freedom and * | 
knowledge and ignorance, virtue and vice. While | 
* the real patriots of France, in their different con- 
flicts with the ancient deſpotiſm, riſked their lives, 
and ſhed their blood, and by their deſperate valour 
tonſfirmed the liberty of their country, a ſet of 
men, who expoſed not their perſons to the ſmalleſt 
danger in the enterprize, contrived, without peril 
or exertion, to ſeize upon a conſiderable portion of 
om r; and never ſurely in the annals of g_ 
| _ *have we heard of power more ſhamefully abuſed. 
| - Thoſe demagogues, known by the appellation = 
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FROM FRANCE. 3 


che « Commune proviſoire de Paris, have, dur- 
ing the ſhort period of their uſurpation, committed 

more crimes than deſpotiſm itſelf would have achiev- 
ed in ages. The crimes of tyrants, by exciting 


abhorrence, ſerve to promote the cauſe of freedom. 


It was reſerved for the Commune of Paris to check 
the generous glow of ſympathy with. a great and 
magnanimous nation, which had nobly emancipated 
itſelf from ſlavery, and to lead all the feelings of 
humanity to take part with its oppreſſors. Sur- 
_ rounding nations, who might perhaps have been 
animated by the example of a country which has 
long ſerved as a model to the reſt of Europe, have 
heard of the ſecond of September, and have ſhrunk 
back into the torpor of ſlavery. They have be- 
held, in the room of the pure and ſublime worſhip 
of liberty, the grim idol of anarchy ſet up, and 
have ſeen her altar ſineared with ſanguinary rites. 
They have beheld the inhuman judges of that 
night wearing the municipal ſcarf which their 
- polluting touch profaned, ſurrounded by men arm- 
ed with pikes and ſabres dropping with bloed 
while a number of blazing torches threw their glar- 
ing light on che ferocious viſages of thoſe execrable 
judges, who, mixing their voices with the ſhrieks 
of the dying, paſſed ſentence with a ſavage mocke- 


juſtice, on victims devoted to their rage. 


They have beheld the infernal executioners of that 
night, with their arms bared for the purpoſes of 


murder, dragging forth thoſe victims to modes of 


death at which nature ſhudders.— Ah! ye flaugh- 


tered heroes of the immortal 14th of July, was 
it for this ye overthrew the towers of the Baſtile, 
and burſt open the its gloomy dungeons? as it 


for this, ye generous patriots, that with heroic con- 
_ tempt of life, ye ſhed 51 2 blood to give liberty 
85 | a2 


and 
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and happineſs to your enſlaved country ?—Ah! had 
ye foreſeen that the fanatics of liberty, fierce as the 
. "fanatics of ſuperſtition, would have their day of 

St. Bartholomew, would not your victorious arms 


| ( have been unnerved ? Would not the ſacred glow 

J of freedom have been frozen in your veins? Ah! \ | 
1 what is become of the delightful viſions, which 1. 
[| elevated the enthuſiaſtic heart? What is become 1 
0 of the tranſport which beat high in every boſom, 
wen an aſſembled million of the human race vow- 
e onthe altar ef their country, in the name of the 
| if - repreſented nation, inviolable fraternity and union 
LQiand eternal federation! This was indeed the 

a golden age of the revolution. —But it is paſt !—the 


| enchanting ſpell is broken, and the fair ſcenes of 
It beauty and of order, through which imagination 
8 wandered, are transformed into the deſolation of | 
| - the wilderneſs, and clouded by the darkneſs, of the '8 
" tempeſt. If the genius of Liberty—profaned Li- 1 
= * berty! does not ariſe in his might, and cruſh thoſe 
| - violators of freedom, whoſe crimes have almoſt f 
broken the heart of humanity, the inhabitants of N 
11 Paris may indeed © wiſh for the wings of the |} 
dove, that they may fly away and be at reft—for ; 
11 © there is violence and ſtrife in the city.“ | * 
At the head of this 3 of conſpirators is Ro- * 
11 - bertfpierre—gloomy and ſaturnine in his diſpoſition, | 
37 with a 3 of ſuch dark aſpect as ſeems 
the index of no ordinary guilt—fanatical and exag- 
| gerated in his avowed principles of liberty, poſſeſſing 
| - | that ſpecies of eloquence which gives him power 


over the paſſions, and that cool determined temper 
wich regulates the moſt ferocious deſigns with 
1 the moſt calm and temperate prudence. His crimes 
do not appear to be the reſult of paſſion, but of ſome 
deep and extraordinary malignity, and * _ | 
N | £ ö | orm 
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FROM FRANGE. 5 2 
formed to ſubvert and to deſtroy. < One, next to 


him in power, and next in crime, is Danton, who, 


though not inferior to his aſſociate in vice, and ſupe- 


rior in ability, having leſs ſelf- command, is conſe- 


2 leſs dangerous. This man, at the period of 
t 


e maſſacres, was Miniſter of Juſtice, and, being 
conjured to exert his authority in Putting a {top to 
thoſe horrors, coolly anſwered, «© Quand le peuple 
ont exerce leur droits, je reprendrai les mennes.”* 
Marat, though ſometimes ſpoken of as one of 
the leaders of this faction, is in reality only one of 
its inftruments— | 8 
A fellow, by the hand of nature mark'd, 

Quoted, and fign*d to do a deed of ſname 
And taking note of his abhorred aſpet, 
Finding him fit for bloody villany, - | Wo 


he is employed to execute the purpoſes of more 
able heads. LETS | | 


This triumvirate, reſembling the exlchrated tri= 


umvirate of Rome in every thing that bears the 


marks of baſeneſs and of crimes, had affociated in 
their guilt a number of lefler chiefs, who in their 
turn had enliſted others as inſtruments of the ſame 


horrid purpoſe. The organization of this execu- 


tive aſſembly was formed with ſo much addreſs, that 
the leſs confidential members of it were ignorant 
how they came together, whilſt thoſe who were the 
primary movers were careful to leave no. poſitive 


traces of their guilt. Hence ariſes the extreme 


difficulty of puniſhing theſe murderers; for though 
the complicated chain of evidence may be purſued 


» , 


Wen the people have exerted their "rights, I will reſume 
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__n LETTERS | 
to a certain length, yet it always breaks off in the 


Kink that leads to conviction. Theſe chiefs had 
| Contributed to the annihilation of the power of the 


legiſlative aſſembly by their audacity, as much as 
itielf had done by its want of energy and courage; 


and taking advantage of its weakneſs and little con- 


ſideration with the people, they had carried their 


views, as it is generally believed, to the immediate 
overthrow of what remained of the then exiſting 


fyſtem, and meant to eſtabliſh; a government of 
municipalities, Mr. Burke's forty-four thouſand re- 
publics, of which Paris ſhould be the center, and 
they the worthy protectors. The idea was great, 
but the atchievemenit was difficult. Who believes, 
that knows any thing. of the character of theſe 
men, or who has obferved with any attention 
their conduct fince, that any thing but ſuch 
mordinate ambition was their aim? But was it 
likely, you will aſk, that the extirpation of prieſts, 
ef the imprifoned agents of the ariſtocracy, and 
proſcribed conſpirators, could lead to the further- 
ance of their views? How, by making themfelves 


the executors of fuch fummary juftice, could = 
arrive at the accompliſhment of their wiſhes? Thoſe 


victims alone would certainly have proved inſuffici- 


ent to the accompliſhment of their deſigns, and 


there is no doubt that the proſcription extended to 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed members of the Aſſembly, 
' and to the moſt virtuous and f̃eſpectable men of 
the executive council. But thefe ſtateſmen of the 


Commune felt that to ſtrike at once thoſe men, 


whom the people had been accuſtomed to confider 


às their firmeſt friends, would be too daring and 
deſperate an act. A general inſurrection of the 


mob, therefore, ſeemed to them the beſt mode of 
eventually accempliſhing their purpoſe. And as no 


m 
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mob ſufficiently great was to be procured by their 


own means, they contrived to make the Aſſembly 
itſelf ignorantly acquieſce in their diabolical pro- 
jects. On the day, therefore, when theſe maſſa- 
cres began, the Commune appeared at the bar, and 
informed the Aſſembly, that at two o'clock they 
ſhould order the alarms guns to fire, and the tocſin 


to ſound, that the people ſummoned into the- Champ 


de Mars might from thence march directly to meet 
the approaching enemy, who were coming with 
haſty ſteps to Parts, after having cut off the four 


thouſand men ſent to the relief of Verdun.— This 
was a falſchood, contrived and calculated, as they 
hoped, to: accompliſh their purpoſe: but. though 
the people were much-agitated, they were not ſuf- 
ficiently wound up for ſuch an enterprize. In- 
ſtead therefore of meeting in immenſe crowds in 
the Champ de Mars, where theſe affaflins would 
have more readily found the means of urging them 
to any crime, they met peaceably in their different 
ſections to conſult on the beſt meaſures. for the 
public ſatety, totally ignorant at the moment what 
horrid deeds were about to be tranſacted. Find- 
ing, therefore, that the people were not to be made 
the inſtruments, they were forced to make uſe of 
the means which they had previouſly concerted. 


The prieſts confined in the Carmes, under pre- 


tence of waiting ſome opportunity for baniſhment, 
according to a decree of the Aſſembly, fell the firſt 
victims— The priſoners in the Abbaye were the 


next, who had been ſent thither ſince the 1oth- of 


Auguſt by warrants from their murderers; the 
other priſons were viſited ſucceſſively, where this 
work of death, for the executioners were very few, 
laſted two days, and at the priſon of La Force ex- 
tended to four. One is tempted to enquire with, 

1 arg Lear 
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Lear, & Is there any cauſe in nature that makes 
theſe hard hearts ?” Various conjectures have 
been formed reſpecting the number put to death in 
thoſe four days they have been leſſened or exag- 
gerated according to the political opinions of the 
relater. Lifts of all the priſoners, at that time 
confhned; are now printed by authority; and the 
amount is ſtated at one thouſand and eighty-eight, 
including the felons, who formed nearly half the 
number. Mais, a-ton dit,” ſaid Louvet, in 
_ his accuſation of Roberſpierre, © fi le peuple n'a 
pas participe à ces meurtres, pourquoi ne les a-t-il 
pas empeches? Pourquoi? parce que Pautorite 
tutelaire de Petion Etoit enchainèe; parce que 
Roland parloit en vain; parce que le miniftre de la 
juſtice ne parloit pas; parce que les preſidents des 
uarante-huit ſections, pretes a reprimer tant 
d' affreux dẽſordres, attendoient des requiſitions que 
Je commandant-general ne fit pas; parce que des 
officiers municipaux, couverts de leurs Echarpes 
preſidoient a ces atroces executions.” _ 
Twice Petion wrote to Santerre, the comman- 
der in chief of the national guard of Paris, con- 
juring him to ſend a ſufficient guard to the priſons, 
to protect the priſoners from violence; but San- 
terre was called upon in vain. Twice Petion went 
himſelf to the priſon de la Force, and after deſerib- 
ing, in his ſpeech upon Roberſpierre's ns 


But it has been ſaid, if the people did not participate in 
theſe murders, why did they not prevent them? Why? Becauſe 
the tutelar authority of Petion was fettered 3 becauſe Roland ſpoke 
in vain ; becauſe the miniſter of juſtice remained filent ; becauſe 
the prefidents of the forty-eight ſections, who were ready to 
ſuppreſs theſe horrible outrages, waited for orders, which tlie 
commander in chief never iſſued; becauſe municipal officers, 
wearing the national ſcarf, the enfign of their judicial authority, 
prefided at theſe atrocious executions. | 
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the ſpectacle which there preſented itſelf, with all 


the ſenſibility of indignant virtue, he adds, * Et 


les hommes qui jugeaient, et les hommes qui exe- 
cutaient, avaient la meme ſecurite, que ſi la loi les 


elit appeles à remplir ces fonctions. Ils me van- 
taient leur juſtice, leur attention à diſtinguer les 
innocents des coupables, les ſervices qu'ils avaient 
rendus ; ils demandaient, pourrait- on le croire ? ils 
demandaient à Etre paryẽs du temps qu'ils avaient 
paſſe ; j*etais reellement confondu de les entendre. 
« Te leur parlai le langage auſtere de la loi : je 
leur parlai avec le ſentiment de Pindignation pro- 
fonde dont j'ẽtais penetre. Je les fis fortir tous 
devant moi; j'ẽtais a peine ſorti moi-mëème; qu'ils 
y rentrèrent: je fus de nouveau ſur les lieux, pour 
les en chaſſer; la nuit, ils achevèrent leur horrible 


boucherie.“ 


Such were the immediate evils of the ſecond of 
September: their conſequences will probably ex- 
tend far beyond the limits of that country which 
was the theatre of this inhuman violence. The 
inhabitants of Paris muſt bear, through every ſuc- 
ceeding age, the recorded. diſgrace of having re- 
mained in a ftate of ſtupified aſtoniſhment and 
terror, while no more than fifty hired aſſaſſins im- 


1 >; . ro 


And the men who paſſed judgment, and the men who exe-" 
cuted that judgment, performed their office with as much ſecurity 
as if the law had called upon them to fulfil thoſe functions. They 
boaſted to me of their juſtice, their attention to diſtinguiſh the 
innocent from the guilty, and their important ſervices. They 
demanded, can it be believed ! they demanded payment for their 
time. I was filled with horror at the requeſt. I ſpoke'to them 
the auſtere language of the law—1 ſpoke to them with that feel- 
ing of deep indignation with which I was penetrated, I obliged 
them to depart. Scarcely' was I gone myſ:F, when they re- 
turned. I went a ſecond time, and again forceꝗ them to leave 
tue place; but that night they finiſhed thei horrible but- 
chery. 8 N 5 nnr 
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printed an indelible ſtain upon the country. But 
the bitter puniſhment of having incurred that diſ- 


Sh is, perhaps, all which this country has to 
Anarchy cannot be lafting. The evils it 
may produce will be but the evils of this day and 
of to-morrow.— 
awhile convulſe the infant republic, will ceaſe 
with the lives of their perpetrators, who can 


allaflinate individuals, but cannot affaflinate opi- 


nions, which appear to be widely diffuſed. Yet 


_ theſe are conſiderations which may lead us to fear, 
that, if the evils of anarchy will be temporary, 


they will be alſo terrible. It is well known that 
all the legiflative affembly did, was to undo what 
the conſtituent aſſembly had done. Convinced, 
from the conduct of the court, that the liberty of 
France could only be preſerved by the terrible 
means of another revolution, the ſecond legiſſa- 
ture, not deeming the national guard ſufficient for 
this purpoſe, armed every man in Paris, and con- 
ſequently placed a formidable power in the hands of 
that ſwarm of idle and profligate perſons which infeſts 
2 capitals, and who, having nothing to loſe, feel 

at “ havock, and ſpoil and ruin are their gain.” 
Such perſons are, under an eftabliſhed govern- 
ment, checked in their outrages on ſociety, by the 
terror of puniſhment ; but in the criſis of a revo- 
Jution they become the dangerous inſtruments of 


party rage and faction. They may ſtill commit 


enormities, of which the bourgeois of Paris, who 
appear ſince the ſecond of September to be ſunk 
in a ſtate of complete ſtupefaction, may remain 


puſillanimous witneſſes ; but which may provoke the 


indignation of the other departments of the kingdoe, 
where, in general, the love of liberty is connected with 
the utmoſt horror of anarchy. Hence civil commo-' 

| 5 tions 


Thoſe diſorders which may for 
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tions may ariſe. Upon the whole, the French re- 
volution is ſtill in its progreſs, and who can decide 
how its laſt page will finiſh ? - „ 
The ſurrounding nations of Europe, after con- 
templating the ſavage ſpectacle which the ſecond of 


September preſented, will perhaps feel that deſpot- 


iſm, armed with its arbitrary impoſitions, its 


gloomy towers, and its ſolitary dungeons, is not 
more hideous than anarchy. Deſpotiſm may be 


compared to a ſtream, which, ſupplied from a ca- 
ſual ſpring, or unequal ſource, leaves, for the moſt 
part, the region through which it paſſes parched 
and deſolate; yet ſometimes ſhedding partial moiſ- 
ture, cheers the eye with a ſpot of ſcanty verdure 
but anarchy is the impetuous torrent that ſweeps 


over the land with irreſiſtible violence, and in- 


volves every object in one wide maſs of ruin. 
On the 20th of September the national conven- 
tion aſſembled at Paris. On that aſſembly every 
eye was fixed with eager expectation. Inveſted 
with unlimited powers, its auguſt miſſion was to 


give a new impulſe to human affairs, to introduce 


a_ better order of things. — The fate not only of 
France, but of Europe, of mankind ſeemed. en- 
truſted to its wiſdom and its virtue; and the hap- 


pineſs or miſery of ages appeared to be ſuſpended 


on its deciſions. It was fondly hoped that its 
edicts would diſpel the moral chaos of popular 
paſſions, and give birth to intellectual harmony 
and order. - | | | 

« Here be it thine to calm and guide 

«© The ſwelling democratic tide, 


4 To watch the ſtate's uncertam frame, 
„And batftie faction's partial aim. 


But it was ſoon found that one circumſtance, of 


inauſpicious omen, had caſt a cloud over the riſing 


ſun 
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ſun of the republic. It was ſoon found that liberty 
had © fallen on evil days and evil tongues.” Many 
of the electors of Paris were the adherents of that 
faction which had planned the maſſacres of Septem- 
ber; and the ſanctuary of the nation was profaned 
by the preſence of men, who, after having violated 
all laws, appeared in the character of legiſlators. - 
It was ſoon found that the cauſe of liberty had not 
only to fear the ambitious deſigns of the chiefs of 
this faction, who deſired to riſe upon the ruins of 
their country, and the profligate wretches who 
were the inſtruments of their crimes; but alſo the 
miſtaken attachment of men who were ſeduced 
into this party, not from depravity of heart, but 
from principles carried to exceſs; men who, taken 
from the loweſt ſtations of life, and having no 
knowledge of public affairs, are, from the ardour 
of their zeal for liberty, made the dupes of its pre- 
tended champions. It the party Gironde * deſre- 
to relieve the wants of the poorer claſs of citizens, 
the Mountain faction declare, that ſuch expedients 
are at an abject diſtance from le hauteur de la 
revolution, ' which calls for an equal diviſion of 
p.operty. pn ed 6 L e ee DG 
4&6 What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
4 The harden*d Maratiſt contends is right.“ 
This faction endeavour to lead the people to the 
laſt degree of moral degradation, by teaching that 
5 ee ee the 
* The party of Gironde is ſo called, becauſe the department 
of the Gironde has proved more fertile than any other in talents ; 
and moſt of the diſtinguiſhed members of each national aſſembly 
kave belonged to the Gironde, but not all; for La Saurce is not of 
that department. The faction at the head of which are Rober- 


ſpierre, Dantor,, and Marat, has taken the name of La Mon- 
tagne, becauſe its leaders uſually place themſelves on the moſt 


1 


cle vated ſeats in the aſſembly; and have talſo heard that the in - 


kabitants ot mountains are ardent lovers of liberty. 
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the love of order is the love of deſpotiſm, and that 
the moſt unequivocal proof of patriotiſm is to re- 
main in permanent inſurrection. In the ſections 
of Paris, which for the meſt part are under the in- 
fluence of this faction, a man, in order to gain 

applauſe, muſt harangue in * a language of 
the loweſt vulgar; and a perſon of education is 
hooted for that reaſon only; any ſuperiority of mind 
being conſidered as an ariſtocratical deviation from 
the great principles of equality. This faction have 
declared war againſt every improvement, and every 
grace of civiliſed ſociety all that embelliſhes hu- 
man life—all that ſoftens and refines our nature. 
They deſire to ſend the arts and ſciences into ever 


laſting exile, to throw down all the monuments of 


_ taſte and genius, and to deſtroy all literature in one 
impious conflagration. What gives room to ſuſ- 
pect that a conſiderable number of theſe demagogues 
have been purchaſed by foreign courts, is, that 
the faction of the Mountain has been joined by all 
the former nobles and prieſts, who have been cho- 
ſen members of the national convention. This 
coalition ſeems to ariſe from fimilarity of views : 
from the hope that the people, tired at length of 
the miſchiefs and the miſeries of anarchy, will 
again bend their ,necks to the yoke of deſpotiſm. 
It is aſſerted by many perſons, that Marat is a de- 
termined ariſtocrate. And it is certain that, when 
he preaches inſurrection and maſſacre, he befriends 
the cauſe of tyrannic power ; and if he is not the 

ent of the houſe of Auſtria, he is one of its moſt 
formidable allies. I lately aſked a Frenchman of 
my. acquaintance, who poſlefles diſtinguiſhed ta- 
| lents, and the moſt ardent love of liberty, what 
prevented him from taking an active part in public 
affairs? Diſguſt,” he replied, « Our W 


thy.“ 


Fi 
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added he, & reminds me of the works of a cele- 


& brated Italian painter, who drew the moſt charm- 
“ ing ſcenery, enriched with the moſt beautiful 
« proſpects and delicious walks—but the groups 
« of figures which were ſeen in thoſe delighttul 
“ regions, were groteſque and. hideous. —Such,” 
faid he, „appears our revolution in my eyes. The 
theory is beautiful, the principles are ſublime, 
4 but many of the actors are deteſtable; and it is 
« a ſyſtem of which the preſent race is not wor- 
This want of virtue is, in truth, the ſen- 
tence of their condemnation. They have indeed 
thrown off the fetters, but they have retained the 


vices of deſpotiſm. 


cc And when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 

4 Contracting regal power to ſtretch their own ; 

When I behold a factious band agree, | 

4 To call it freedom when themſelves are free ; 

ce Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation tart, | 

4 Tear off reſerve, and rend my ſwelling heart; 

4c Till, half a patriot, half a coward grown, 9 4 
46 J fly from petty tyrants to the throne.” 


After ſeveral weeks paſſed in tumultuous oppoſition, 
on the part of the Mountain, to every meaſure 


propoſed by the party Gironde, and in violent de- 


nunciations againſt Roland, that miniſter, who, 
after. having oppoſed with noble firmneſs the tyran- 


ny of the court, now reſiſted with the ſame inflexi- 


ble virtue the tyranny of the demagogues, and 
whom the Abbe Sieyes emphatically calls „Le 
Feto des coquins *; the faction of the Mountain, 


in conjunction with the Jacobins and the ſections 


ef Paris, demanded with clamorous vehemence the 


trial of the dethroned monarch, or rather his ex- 


ecution, fince the tedious forms of a trial did not 
accord with the ſummary proceedings of the Judges 


2 Tube Vis of villains” - 
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of the ſecond of September, who were accuſtomed 
to murder + ſans inſtruction prealable. But before 
I give you. an account of the trial, it is in the order 
of” time to mention the victories obtained by the 
French arms in that memorable campaign, the 
brilliant ſucceſſes of which it will require all the | 
authenticity of modern hiſtory to render credible. | 
to poſterity; The ſplendid triumphs of the plumed _ = 
war,“ ſays our great poet, « make even ambition = 
virtue.” But here EE are pure and unſullied in 
the view of morality ; for we feel that the only juſt 
cauſe for war, that ſcourge of the human race, is 
when men take up arms to defend their country from 
invaſion, to protect their property, their wives, their 
children. Of that eventful campaign I have it in 
my power to ſend you a- moſt intereſting detail, 
which I received in a ſeries of letters from one of 
my Engliſh friends, who had ſpirit enough, in de- 
fiance of perſonal hardſhips and danger, to viſit the 
armies, and who, having had the beſt opportunities 
of obſervation, has not only traced with accuracy, 
as well as energy, the great leading events of the 
campaign, but has alſo related many little incidents, 
which, as they ſerve to mark the temper of the \ 
contending parties, are highly valuable. We wiſt- ; 
to ſnatch from oblivion the moſt minute circum l 
ſtances, connected with any remarkable epocha in 
human affairs: we wiſh to view the ſcene which has 
been the theatre of any memorable action. The 
letters I now incloſe will convey to your mind, in 
a high degree, that ſort · of gratification z. from 
which I will not detain you longer. | "Hy 
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"ITT.TE ki 
St. Menehould, October 6. 
Firſt Year of the Republic. 


— N E arrived here laſt evening, under cir- 


- cumftances very diſtreſſing to any but thoſe who 
had made up their account for hardſhips and adven- 


ture; for we found aſſembled the etat*major of 
three or four armies, with the commiſſaries of the 
convention, who, with their numerous attendants, 


had ſo filled the town, that it ſeemed doubtful whe- 


ther we could find room, even in the ſtreets, block - 
ed up as they were with baggage-waggons, caiſ- 
ſons, cannon, and other implements of war, for 
our carriage, if we were once more compelled to 
make it our fleeping apartment. After parting 
from Chalons, we entered that part of Champaign 


Which is proverbial for its barrenneſs and poverty; 


and, as if nature had not done ſufficiently little for 


it, the Pruſſians and Auſtrians had been induſtrious 
to reduce it to its minimum. Here we found the 
firſt veſtiges of the deſolation of war, in dead horſes, 


plundered cottages, and the deſtruction of every 
thing that had the appearance of wood, however 
unfitted for fuel; ſuch as inſtruments of huſbandry, 
the gable end of houſes, or the trees which orna- 
ment the public. roads in France, and which, in 
this unintereſting country, muſt have been pecu- 
liarly grateful to the otherwiſe wearied eye of the 
traveller. It was with extreme difficulty that 2 
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had made three poſts in the courſe of ſeven hours, 
the intercourſe between the armies and Paris 3 
been lately ſo great, that the poor animals, whic 

in more tranquil days are not much encumbered 
with fleſh, could ſcarcely here be acknowledged for 
horſes. The night was drawing on, when, after paſ- 
ſing over the Pruſſian entrenchments, on the heights 
marked by geographers as the camp of Attila, we 
reached the village of Orbwal, which is two leagues 
from this place, and near which the action of the 
20th of September took place. The inhabitants 
were not yet recovered from their terrors. The 
ſhades of Auſtrians and Pruffians were dancing 
before their eyes, and the muſic of canhon found- 
ing yet in their ears; ſo that we were often obliged 
to repeat our queſtion, and accommodate our voice | 
to the tone of their tympanum; and every anſwer — 
they gave us was accompanied by a vociferation, in % 
which the report of the artillery was very well imi- 
tated. On reaching this village, which, after the 
dreary wilderneſs we had paſſed, our appetites and 
imagination had figured as the land of Canaan, we 
found nothing of its characteriſtics; for the ſame 
deſolation had followed the march of the enemy, 
and the armies then around them had finiſhed in 
emptying the country of all its reſources. An 
American officer of artillery, whom we had ſeen at 
Chalons, and whoſe b e we had taken into our 
carriage to relieve his Forks, otherwiſe ſufficiently 
loaded, had arrived here before us, and having ſuc- 
ceeded in procuring ſome: refreſhment for. his wea- 
ried animal, was ſupplicating the circle of half. 
ſtarved ſpectators, to. procure the ſame favour for 
himſelf. We found him in the attitude of Panurge 
in Rabelais, making all the ſigns which his inge- 
nuity could invent (for though appointed to the 
| ; | command 
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LI command of a battalion, he underſtood not | a fyl- 
lable of the language), to inform them that he was 


expiring for hunger; whilſt they, who perfectly well 


* underſtood his meaning, could not make it fo clear 


to his apprehenſions that there were ſome places 
in the world where nothing could be gained even 


for money. The curſe of famine could not have 


preſented a more deſolating appearance. As we 


could procure no food, we were not tortured by 
the ſight of any of the implements for its prepara- 
tion; for the cooks of the enemy had deſpoiled 


them of every kitchen utenſil. A folder at length 
entered, with whom we exchanged a ſeat, at our 
fire, and a livre or two for a morſe] of his bread, 
to appeaſe the hunger of our half Engliſh brother ; 


and after this repaſt, with horſes: of equal worth 


and celerity with the laſt, we reached St. Mene- 
hould. Every thing here that had the appearance 
of an inn had long been pre- occupied; and we 
were about to give up the ſearch in deſpair, when 
our forlorn ſituation moved the pity of a lady, the 


_ owner of an hotel, which had the appearance of 
being occaſionally the 
Fort of travellers; where having gained a footing, 


e of the humbler 


ſhe undertook! to procure us ſomething that might 
bear the reſemblance of a bed. The kitchen pre- 
ſented us with ſufficient charms to fix our attention. 


A hoſt of officers were ſeated round the table, call- 


ing with ſome impatience for the ſervice, of whoſe 
common diſh we were invited to partake, and which 
we ſhould have readily. accepted, had not every 


| ſeat been already occupied. We therefore prepared 


our repaſt like: claſſic heroes, and made trenchers 
of our bread. A blazing fire dried our garments, 


which had been drenched whilſt we. were ſeeking 
"this afylum; and a bottle of better wine was pro- 


cured 
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cured for us, than the pay of our companions could 
afford, who did us the favour to partake it with us. 
Pleaſures are comparative. While we thought on 
the ſplendour and hoſpitality of Merville, in whole 
enchanting gardens we paſſed the laſt week, they 
.congratulated themſelves in being ſheltered from 


we pitileſs ſtorm, that was howling around their 


companions encamped on the adjoining hills; 
though to have fared fo well, when we had every 
expectation of faring ſo badly, ought to have been 
to us a ſubje& of congratulation alſo. We made 
part of their circle, and partook of the general 
amuſement ; which was that of relating, every man 
to his neighbour, who without paying attention 
was equally occupying the ear of the next, the ad- 
ventures of the day, and, what had fifty times been 
related and known before, the adventures of the 


whole campaign. The neceſſity they felt to give 


us information, when they found us complaifant 
enough to liſten, kept us till a late hour; and judg- 
ing of what was to come by what was preſent and 
| paſt, had it not been for diturbing the ceconomy 

of the family, I ſhould have preferred my imme- 
diate poſt, and waited for the morning without 
hazarding the contingent comforts of a bed. This 
accommodation our hoſteſs, after much labour and 
contrivance, had found, or rather made for us in a 
chamber which in days of ſplendour, fuch as fairs 
and great markets, was occupied by the ſervants 
of pedlers, and merchants of that deſcription ; but. 
which ordinarily was the repoſitory of wood for the 
family. After wading ancle deep, and aſcending a 
ladder at the end of a ſtable-yard, we found two 
mattreſſes decently laid on ſtraw; one of which 
was occupied by an officer, who, from his attitude 


Z 


on our entrance, was probably dreaming of thieves 
or the enemy. The ſheets, an unexpected luxury, 
of the other mattreſs, being in a ſtate of vapour, 
independently of other conſiderations, I wrapped 
my great coat round me, and made up for the fa- 
tigue of the paſt days, by fleeping till morning very 

profoundly. . Nt, 
II waited on the commiſſaries Carra and de Sil- 

lery, who had been ſent, with Prieur, by the con- 
vention, as civil ſuperintendents of the armies. I 

heard from them that Dumourier had left St. Me- 
nehould early this morning, with the intention of 
marching his army towards Flanders; leaving Kel- 
lerman and Dillon to attend the Pruſſians, who are 
now in full retreat. From them alſo we have learnt 
the principal events of. this hitherto extraordinary 
campaign; and as the weather continues fo un- 
friendly to any farther expedition at preſent, I ſhall 
reſerve my viſit to Dumourier's camp till the mor- 
row, and finiſh my letter with a flight ſketch of 
what has hitherto effected, in as unmilitary a 
ſtyle as poffible. „ 

The campaign opened under very unhappy auſ- 
pices. You remember the diſtreſs and indignation 
which reigned throughout Paris when the news of 
the {diſaſtrous retreat from Tournay and Mons ar- 
nved, and the horrid circumſtances with which it 
was attended, The retreat was diſregarded, but 
the murder of Dillon and the priſoners was a ſtain 
which nothing could efface. Its unhappy effects 
were not confined to Paris; it was a blow given to 
the cauſe of Liberty in every country. Mr, Burke 
was glorying in the accompliſhment of his prophe- 
Cies. in the Houſe of Commons, whilſt Mr. Fox 


bi 


obſerved, more prophetically, that, when they both 
lamented'the defeats of Waſhington, and ſhed tears 


over 
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over the fate of Montgomery, a ſhort time reverſed 
the ſcene, in victories obtained, and armies ca 
tured; and that, though he had equal abhorrence 
with himſelf at the deed which he reprobated, yet 
he had known too much of the world to feel def- 
pondent at ſuch events, and had learnt, from - the 
example of America, not to be diſconcerted at the 
failure of firſt enterprizes; reminding him that 
Franklin, to whom, when news was brought whilſt 
negotiating at Paris, that the American armies were 
totally routed, cooly replied, I expected it . Here, 
though the feelings of the court, an the ſucceſs of 
this tal enterprize (for to the court it was a vic- 
tory) were in perfect uniſon with Mr. Burke, yet 
zt did not dare avow its ſatisfaction ſo openly ; but 
the Auſtrian committees were ſubjects of eterna 
denunciation, and their correſpondence with the 
enemy was as well-known at Paris, as it was in 
the chamber where theſe committees fat. The 
court, forgetting that any change had taken place 
in the opinions of the people ; ſurrounded by cha- 
racters which ſoothed its vanity and flattered its. 
hopes, thou ht that, by filling every office of any 
influence with its own dependents, ſo long as it 
kept within the exact letter of the conſtitution, the 
people would not dare to examine into its conduct, 
or, if they durſt, that the law would have force to 
awe them into ſilence. With this perſuaſion the 
court, making the extreme uſe of the power given 
it by the conſtitution, the means whereby it could 
more effectnally put into execution its treaſonable 
* Franklin was not much in the habit of ſpeaking the French 
language, but had a few ſignificant phraſes to expreſs his feelings. 
When the news of any unfortunate event was brought him, he 


_ uſed to exclaim, *©* Oui oui, c'eſt poſſible z mais ca ira, ca ira 3 
"which was the origin of this popular ſong. 


purpoſes, had procured, through the electoral aſ- 
ſemblies, on the diſſolution of the firſt- legiſlature, 
thoſe perſons who were moſt devoted to its inte- 


reſts to be choſen into the directories of the depart- 
ments, and had filled, as far as it could without 
ſuſpicion, the army with thoſe officers, of whoſe 
attachment it had the moſt perfect afſurance. To 
give greater facility to theſe operations, it had 
blinded the public with the diſmiſſion of one ſet of 
. miniſters, and the choice of others, till ſome ap- 


of its wiſhes to comply with thoſe of the 


people was manifeſted in the nomination of the pa- 
triotic miniſters, Dumourier and Roland. Roland 
had the ſagacity ſoon to perceive © that there was 
behind the throne a greater power than the throne 


itſelf; but Dumourier was for ſome time lo 


. the dupe. Roland's diſmiſſion was accompanied by 
| letter addreſſed to the king, which was a model of 
firmneſs and ſtate integrity; and Dumourier was 
ſoon after compelled torefign. Going from the bar 
of the aſſembly, he obſerved to a friend, that he had 

little farther to do than to © faire ſon petit pacquet 


r aller à Orleans; but Providence has reſerved 
im for a better fate; and his ſubſequent conduct 


bas ſhewn, that in this inſtance he was more weak 
than guilty. | | 


Little victories and retreats, flight ſkirmiſhes, and 


the transferring of camps from one place to ano- 
_ . ther, dragged on the campaign, till another expe- 


dition, with more ſucceſs, was undertaken againſt 


Flanders; and a town or two of no great impor- 
_ tance fell into the hands of the French. Their re- 
treat from this acquiſition, whilft the hopes of the 


people were riſing, was another cauſe of diſcontent, 
of which the court were little obſervant, ſince it 


bad hitherto ſucceeded ſo well in every plan it had 


under- 
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Andertaken towards the accompliſhment of its great 
project. The requiſition for the baniſhment of the 
refractory clergy, and the formation of a camp 
near Paris, been ſet aſide by the veto of the 
conſtitution j and though the tumult on the 20th-of 
Tune had given ſome - alarm, yet it was hoped that 
no ſuch accidents would happen in future. - Paris at 
length became more violently _ than ever; 
and the royaliſts, ſecure of ſucceſs, diſcovered every 
day more and more of their intentions. The de- 
partment, ignorant of the extent of this conſpiracy 
'of the court (for La Rochefoucault could not be a 
traitor), ſupported by La Fayette and-a part of the 
legiſlative aſſembly, by diſmiſſing Petion, raiſed the 
popular indignation and fury to the moſt alarming 
"height. Though the court ſanctioned this diſmi 
fon, the aſſembly ſolemnly reinſtated him. The 
addreſs of La Fayette, to the Legiſlature, againſt 
the Jacobins, ſtill increaſed this democratic rage. 
The ſections of Paris, at the bar of the aſſembly, 
demanded the dethronement of the king. The 
matter had gone too far for any poſſibility of recon- 
ciliation. The court and people were for ſome days 
in hoſtile preparations againſt each other: the xoth 
of Auguſt arrived, and France was for the time 
ſaved. | {5 — 
This little detail was neceſſary, to explain why, 
when an army of Pruſſians, Auſtrians, Heſſians, 
and Emigres, to the amount of 100,000 men, were 
entering the French territories, La Fayette in his 
camp at Sedan had only 18,000 men to oppoſe 
them. Dumourier and Dillon were dividing their 
little force between Maubeuge and Maulde; Cuſ- 
tine was ſhut up at Landau; Kellerman at Wiſß⸗ 
ſembourg; the enemy appeared every where: and 
+4 1-545 WT 
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whilſt the Heſſians and Emigrants were to paſs the 
Rhine, the Auſtrians to penetrate into the depart- 
ment of the north, the e of Piedmont to in- 
vade the ſouth, and the ariſtocracy to take off the 
maſk in all the interior parts; the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, with great tranquillity, and unoppoſed, would 
march directly to Paris. The events of the 10th 
of Auguſt diſconcerted this well-arranged ſyſtem. 
La Fayette had taken his flight, finding his army 
incorruptible, but its deplorable fituation left little 
hopes of making any effectual ſtand againſt fo for- 
midable an hoſt. Already had the e of Brunſ- 
-wick entered France. Clairfait was arrived from 
the Low Countries, and had planted himſelf on the 
right of the Pruſſian army. A ſecond column of 
Auſtrians commanded by Hohenloe, one of Emi- 
grants, and another of Heſſians, were in the rear 
of the Pruffians. Already had Longwi ſurrendered, 
and the enemy were preparing to lay ſiege to Ver- 
dun or Montmedy, whilſt Luckner had not more 
than 15,000 men that he could diſpoſe of without 
leaving every other place of importance under his 
direction altogether unprotected. In this perilous 
fituation was the French army on the 3oth of Au- 
guſt, when the council of war, which Dumourier 
aſſembled, acknowledging the impoſſibility of at- 
tacking the enemy in front, agreed on making as 
powerful a diverſion as poſſible in the Low Coun- 
tries. But as the execution was too hazardous to 
© be undertaken before it met with the approbation of 
the executive. council, Dumourier made the beſt 
poſſible diſpoſitions to throw obſtacles in the way of 
the enemy, to haraſs them; and though he could 
form no expectation of arreſting their march, he 
might cauſe its delay, and give time for the execu- 
tive council to determine what conduct in theſe 
5 ae 
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extreme circumſtances he ought to purſue. So well 
arranged had this conſpiracy. been, that nothing was 
agitated at this moment, but the queſtion of the ar- 
rival of the Pruſſians at Paris. Thoſe who aſſerted 


the affirmative were the royaliſts who wiſhed, and 


che cowards who feared it. They founded their 
opinions on. the great reputation of the Duke wa 
Brunſwick, whoſe head was cool and calculating, 
It was. alledged by them, that he had ſettled his 


plan, and was conducting troops. well diſeiplined 
whilſt che French had only raw .recruits,” inferior 


in numbers and in ſyſtem; that he had agents in 
every quarter to give him information; that the 
emigrants. who were with him would form a cen- 
tre, around, xchich all, the diſaffected would arrange 
themſelves; that one or two places being taken 
nothing could ſtop, the progreſs of ſo immenſe a 
force, which would diſarm in its march the patri- 

ots, arm the diſaffected, pillage and deſtroy the 
country, ſeize. on every, fayourable..poſt, hinder 
the proviſioning of Paris, and thus ſave the trouble 
of a ü previouſly ſtarving its inhabitants. 
All this had much the appearance of probability: 
Alarm and terror ſat on many a countenance, but 


on none more than on ſome of our countrymen, of 


whom ſome wanted to drink the waters of Switzer⸗- 
land, and others the waters of other places; yet no 


releaſe from Paris could on any terms be obtained, 
and they were compelled ta await the reſtorationot 


their health, under. circumſtanges that added every 
hour, to their newly acguired diſeaſe. This eil 
poſition, however, had ſeized only a few; for thoſe 
in whom previous real derangement of nerves might 
have formed ſome. excuſe for terror; bore the ap- 


phie . fortitude, 
Vol. II. 


pearance of the Tracking danger with philoſo- 


he women and children at this 
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time were working at the redoubts and fortifications 
forming round Paris. | | 


The difficulty of his ſituation gave new ener- 


gies to the mind of Dumourier. . He was at this 
moment to attempt the impoflible. He had at 
firſt ventured to diſpute the paſſage of the Meuſe, 
but this he found was impracticable, as it was 
ſordable in fifty places: the Pruſſians had now in- 


veſted Verdun, and the Auftrians had taken poſ- 
ſeſhon of Stenay. General Galbaud was ſent to 


Verdun with two battalions; but it was too late; 


it had ſurrendered; and as mo one doubted but 
that it could hold out for ſome weeks, the conſter- 
nation excited by its immediate ſurrender was 
dreadful. Thoſe who had conſidered the operations 


of war, had imagined that this late campaign of the - 


Pruſfians would have been nearly finiſhed before 
they had ſcarcely entered France; for it was be- 


yond- all probability that Longwi would have ſur- 
rendered in leis than three weeks or a month, 

when the rainy ſeaſon, - and an unaccuftomed cli- 
mate, would have prevented their farther march. 


- -Under theſe unexpected and cruel circumſtances, 


Dumourier fell back with his little army to the paſs 


of Grand Pre, and its poſition became every 


day more critical. © Its whole number was ſcarcely 


of more than the fingle diviſion com- 


manded by General Clairfait, . who might have 


attacked it every inſtant, and who leaves us yet to 
wonder at the French being left in the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of this excellent poſt. 2 | 


- No reinforcements had as yet arrived. On the 
right lay che whole Pruſſian army, in poſſeſſion 


of Varennes- and Clermont, ready to advance, 


- whilft the Auſtrian general was on the left. Then 
it was chat the genius of Dumovrier unfolded 
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itſelf: ke determined at once on a plan, romantic at 


firſt view, but which brought on the Duke of 


Brunſwick all his misfortunes, and proved the ſal- 


vation of France. Though his army was ſo in- 
conſiderable, he diminiſhed it ſtill farther, and ſent 
Dillon with a detachment to take poſſeſſion of the 

famous paſs in the foreſt of Argonne, whilſt he re- 
ſolved to ftand firm, and await the whole force 
of the enemy in that of Grand Pré, It was in- 
conceivable” that the Duke of Brunſwick, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Clermont, which is but two leagues from 
this formidable ſpot, ſhould have neglected its 
ſeizure whilſt there was no oppoſition, or at leaſt 
none but that of two battalions; or that he ſhould: 
have ſuffered Dillon to paſs unmoleſted, and in 
fight of his videttes, through parts of the foreſt 
that are almoſt impervious, and from an eſtabliſh- 
ment which afterwards reſiſted for twenty-five days 
the attacks of five times his number. When it 
was too late he found his error; and after having 
ſurveyed the ſpot with the King of Pruſſia, from 


the oppoſite heights ; after — attempted it by 


an attack, and, as it is reported, beſtowed ſome 
heavy denunciations on his own neglect, he deter- 
mined to make the tour of the foreſts by Varennes. 
It was impoſſible to withſtand this immenſe 
force with any hopes of ſucceſs: the paſsof Croix 
aux Bois had been forced, and no ſuccour had yet 
arrived. To impoſe on the enemy, Dumourier 
made his whole army light up their fires, fo as to 
appear the fires of an advanced guard only, whence 
it nig well be imagined that his force was more 

idable. At this time the two generals, Du- 
mourier aud Dillon, occupied a — of thirty 
miles, and they had the faddreſs to maintain their 
ſeveral poſts, ſo as to giye time for the arrival of 
17 2 _ reinforcement. 
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reinforcements.' The paſs. of Grand Pre was, 
however, forced; and Dumourier was obliged to 
fall back towards St. Menchould. The Pruſſian 
army had advanced towards Chalons, and was en- 
camped on the heights of La Lune. The French 
troops had, however, by this- time -arrived from 
Poat-ſur-Sambre. Bournonville with 13,000 men, 
after raiſing the camp at Maulde, had joined them; 
and Kellerman, who had been marching from the 
fouth, where he had waited for the enemy, ſup- 
poſing that the Pruſſians would have taken that di- 
rection, on this day arrived alſo. What ſeems moſt 
extraordinary is, that the Duke of Brunſwick ſhould 
Bave delayed his attack till theſe junctions bad ta- 
ken place. The azeth of September ought ever to 
Be held by France in grateful remembrance. The 
army of Kellerman was attacked by the Pruſſians 
with a cannonade, which laſted without inter- 
miſſion for fourteen hours. In vain did they ſhew 
their adrdeſs in manceuvring; in vain was diſplayed 
their proverbial ' Pruffian diſcipline. During the 
cannotade, three ſeveral times the Duke attempted 
to ſurround them, but Dumourier on the right 
eſented himſelf continually to meet him: - The 
ruſſians hefitated, for they ſaw howo bſtinately bent 
the French army was on reſiſtance, . and heard, as 
they approached; the cries of the foldiers—Vivela 
Nation This the is fineſt moment of our lives! 
This is the hour of vengeance! . . 
This indeed the was important moment —all de- 
pended on the firfmneſs of Kellerman's diviſion; This 
diviſton conſiſted of but 16, oo, whilſt che Pruſſians 
oppoſed to them amounted to three times the flum- 
ber, und it had eneamped, on the ground they now 
occupied, only the preceding evening, after forced 
marehes day and night, and in weather and through 


roads 
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FROM FRANCE. _ =» 

roads the moſt deteſtable. Had they ſhrunk or 
been ſhaken, the buſineſs might here have ended: 
the ſuperiority of Pruſſian tactics would have car- 
ried the day; and the armies brought to oppoſe 
their progreſs would have oppoſed it in vain. The 
event of this day was ſufficient to convince the 
Duke of Brunſwick that he was miſtaken with re- 
ſpect to the ſize and quality of the reſiſtance he had 
to meet with; for after an attack which, for its 
length and fierceneſs, had ſcarcely a parallel, he be- 
held the French generals preparing for another, by 
forming paſitions in which he durſt not any far- 
ther attempt them. The ſituation. of the French 
army was, nevertheleſs, ſingular and (perilous. 
At Clermont, on one fide, the enemy had 20, ooo 
men; Varennes was in their poſſeſſion; at Grand 
Pre they had eftabliſhed their hoſpitals; :and on the 
heights of La Lune, interrupting the road from 
Cbalons, they had formed their camp, which was 
too ſtrongly fortified to fear any attack, however for- 
midable. Theſe immenſe.armies were on the eaſ- 
tern, weſtern, and northern ſides of the French, 
which conſiſted but of half their number; and the 
ſouthern ſide was worth almoſt: another ally to che 
Pruſſians, fince, from the impracticability of the 
roads, it was of as little ſervice to the French, as if it 
had been blocked up by an army. Thus ſurround- 
ed, without any farther reſources, or the appear- 
ance of receiving any, ſince the communication 
with Chalons was cut off by the camp on the road, 
one would have thought that all again was loſt, 
and that the French army would have been ſtarved 
into ſubmiſſion, compelled to fight to a ruinous 
diſadvantage, or obliged to retreat at the only open- 
ing left them, with the loſs of all their baggage 
and artillery, and part, at leaſt, of their forces. 
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potiſm), and the cheerfulneſs with which, whilſt 
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Though Dumourier, whoſe mind always kope 


pace with circumſtances, had preſerved the confi- 


dence, and had the faculty of inſpiring his army 
with ftill greater: though Kellerman had taken 
poſitions which * 

tremely hazardous; though Dillon might have pro- 
cured a retreat for his diviſion, and food for his 


an attack on him ex- 


army; though, through indefatigable labour, a road 
was at length effected, by which proviſions could 


be ſupplied, as thoſe who furniſhed them overcame 
almoſt infurmountable difficulties ; though the ſol- 


diers ſuffered, without murmuring, and, if devoted 
to deſtruction, would have made the effects of their 


deſpair felt by the ſurrounding tyrants ; yet, that 


the French were ſaved at this eventſul moment, 
thanks to the genius of Libe al thanks 
to that kind Providence, which never ceaſes to 


watch over the beſt intereſts of mankind, for its 


interpoſition in their favour; an interpoſition which, 
though following in the order of natural events, 
leaves no leſs impreſſion on the reflecting mind of 


gratitude and praiſe. = 


The poſt now obliges me to ſiniſn. On my re- 
turn from Dumourier's camp to morrow, I ſhall 


continue this little detail, which I have interrupted 


whilſt I have been ſurveying, from the heights of 


the town, the army coming down from the ad- 


joining hills. The country around is highly pic- 
tureſque, and the prefent ſcene, with the ſentiment 
that accompanied it, gave it a much more lively in- 


tereſt, This evening Kellerman's'army took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ground which the others had juſt 


quitted: There is ſomething pleaſant in viewing 
the good order introduced by the preſent rational 


diſcipline (the ſavage Pruffian mode of breakingein 


of ſoldiers having -ceaſed here with the ancient deſ- 


the 
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FROM FRANCE... 31 
the French pitched their tents, formadl their kitch 
ens, and prepared their food, the chorus of national 
ſongs was heard along the line in every direction. 
An afternoon of fair weather had ſucceeded tor- 
rents of rain, which have been pouring down for 
ſome days. paſt; and the ſun, fo long a ſtranger, 
_ after drying their tents, and enlivening their ſpirits, 
| ſeemed to have taken leave of the world in thorough 
| papa As the camp was arranged on the 
des 


romantic. The diſtant and numerous fires, brought 
forcibly to my mind a ſimilar ſcene in Homer. 

reverie had nearly coſt me my liberty; for, delight - 
ed with all around me, I was wandering on with 
out noticing the retreat Which had been ſounded, 
when I was arreſted; and, had I been any other 
than an E 


without undergoing, the formality of an examina- 
tion at the head - quarters. As [ ſeemed perfectly 


indifferent: ohourt - this throatened-grocals, and ate. 


quainted the officer with the immediate ſubject of 
my reverie, he undertook my releaſe, on my ſolemn 
aſſurance, that I had no diſpoſition to give any in- 


formation to the enemy, nor any views hoſtile to 


the welfare of the republic. 
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liſhman, ſhould not have been releaſed 
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Tale! © 1 ll Firſt. Year of. the Republic. 


Ws: had intended to viſit Dumourier's camp 
cis morning at Autry, a little village, about a 
league diſtant from St. Menehould, but we have 
changed our project, to a walk in the foreſt of 
Argonne; and tempted by the intereſt of the ſcene, 
| the fineneſs of the morning, we have rambled 
on four leagues to Clermont. Before our depar- 


a. 


ture, I received the Engliſh journals, with the ac- 


count which the ambaſſador at Bruſſels had tranſ- 
-mitted to our court, of the unconditional furren- 
der of Dumourier's army to the Pruffians, who, it 
ſeems, had completely ſurrounded them, and were 
arrived within twelve leagues of Paris, with the 
'precife and determinate intention of the Duke of 
Brunſwick, to dine at the Tuilleries on the firſt 
I have already obſerved, that the f 
the Duke of Brunſwick in not knowing, or his 
more faulty negle& in not ſeizing on this paſs, 
was the cauſe of all his ſubſequent misfortunes. 
Finding, when it was too late, that this important 
"poſt had been occupied by Dillon, after an indeci- 
fion of a day and a half, he reſolved, in order to 
regain his read to Paris, to make the circuit of the 
foreſt by Varennes and Grand Pré, a foute of 
mearly fifty miles, which he did not accompliſh till 
the 20th of September; when in taking 8 
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A 13 his preſent poſition on the fourth. This delay not 


FROM FRANCE. 33 
of this poſt, which was for ſome days in his power, 


by a march of only four leagues, on an excellent 
road, he might have reached St. Menehould and 


only gave time to Dumourier and the other gene- 
rals to form their junction, which: they had but a 
day or two before his arrival happily effected, but 
was the means alſo of involving bimſelf and his 
army in inextricable difficulties. After he had de- 
ſeribed this ſemicircle, and during his march had 
been impeded by numerous obſtacles, he found him 
ſelf in a barren country, without wood or water, . 
and in a ſeaſon uncommonly inclement, both from 
rain and cold. From the length of his march, the 
difficulty of procuring proviſions and other ſtores 
was conſiderably increaſed; and the rain, which 
had poured down in torrents ſince his departure, 
had fo ſwoln the rivers which he had left behind, 
and deſtroyed the ways, that his army was without 
read for nearly four days. The intemperance of 
the ſoldiers in eating fruit; to which they had not 
been accuſtomed, laid the foundation of a fatal 
diſeaſe; and in a country where the only relief they 
could obtain from the inclemency of the weather, 
aroſe from the fires made with the ſcanty trees 
that grew on the highway fide, it was not won 
derful that their camp ſhould be found one vaſt 
cemetery. It ſeemed as if Providence was diſpoſed, 
by its own diſpenſations, to leave the French- no 
es tod gj ent 
In this ſituation was the Duke of Brunſwiek, = 
-when he propoſed. a ceſſation of arms, and invited = 
-Dumourier to an ainigable conference. He now - - Wl 
Aawsy with all the force:of . conviction, .the .imprac- - 
-ticability of proceeding none ſtep farther towards 


Faris. Inſtead of diviſions among the people, he 
e ee t5- oe 3: AE ON Eo | ſaw, . 
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ſaw, except in the treaſons or terrors of Longwi 
and Verdun, but one ſentiment ; that of adheffon 
to the legiſlative aſſembly, and abhorrence of his 
manifeſtoes and himſelf. Inſtead of marching un- 
moleſted to Paris, he found a little army of a few 
thouſands, though diſorganized by traitors, affrighted 
neither at the number, nor di ſripline, nor threats, nor 
| barbarities of x00,000 ſatellites of deſpotiſm, but 
diſputing with him every poſt, and making every 
where a formidable ſtand. Inſtead of ſeeing the 
regular troops crouding to his ſtandard, as he was 
led to believe, he felt the full force of their courage 
in the oppoſite direction. Inſtead of being hailed 
with univerſal acclaim as the faviour of France, as 
he was flattered in the expectation, he beheld on 
every ſide curſes and execrations; and heard, in- 
Read of preparations to receive him at Paris, only 
the folemn and thrice-ſworn reſolves of its brave 
defenders to bury him and themſelves in one vaſt 
_ common ruin. . en he en- 
voured to procure, negociation, that which 
he had job, See BY . All that paſſed 
in theſe interviews is not yet, and probably never 
will be, publicly known. This interval gave time 
to the Pruſſians to bury their numerous dead, and 
to prepare for their meditated retreat; but it gave 
time alſo toDumourier to receive freſh ſupplies and 
reinforcements, and to procure inſtructions from 
the executive council reſpecting the conduct he 
ſhould purſue under fuch new and unexpected cir- 
cumftances. The uſual civilities, which in theſe 
more civilized times the laws of war permit during 
"the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, took place here. Du- 
-mourier ent, as a preſent to the king of Pruſſia, 
twelve pounds of ſugar, as much of coffee, and, 
"what had more of faxcaſm than 1 — 
CES 5 | twelve 
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twelve loaves of bread. The laſt were returned, 

with. the aſſurance that great plenty reigned through- 
out the camp, and that the kindneſs of the inten- 
tion only could be accepted. The Duke of Brunl- ' 
wick returned the civility in two bottles of tokay ; 
and though it was agreed not to diſcuſs political 
ſubjects, yet, as the pany was informed that it 
was the king of Pruſſia's birth-day, Damourier ' 

_ obſerved, that, though he could have wiſhed to 
have found the king in better circumſtances, yet, 
ſuch as they were, he would; drink his health. 
This complaiſance on the part of the French ge- 

neral provoked Manſtein, the king's confident, to 
propoſe a toaſt in his turn. I give you, ſaid Man- 
ſtein, anticipating, by the pleaſantneſs of his coun- 
tenance, the applauſe he ſhould acquire by the ex- 
tent of his liberality, “ The People of France.“ 
Hold, cried Dumourier, we have now a name for 
our people; the health, if you will allow the: 
amendment, of the republic of France. Yow 
jeſt, ſurely,” ſaid Manſtein: © Here are the dif- . 
patches juſt this moment arrived; look at the date 
and title.“ Manſtein changed countenance; he 
ſclently put down the glaſs, and left the room. It 
was hinted in ſubſequent conferences, that if the 


general would join in the reſtitution of the king, a 
nay, if any place quelconque could be procured 3 
for him, other matters ſhould be accommodated to 3 


his entire ſatisfaction ; but it was anſwered, that 
any future propoſitions of that ſort would be regard- 
ed as inſults, .and that, finally, no terms could be 
diſcuiled till the French territory was freed from its 
invaders. inet a f 
During this parley the commiſſaries arrived from 

the Convention; the choice of them was judici- 

- - ous. Carra joins to a Roman appearance, a re- 
„„ e publican 
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publican ſoul. He has made acquirements in li- 


terature of various kinds; but has bent his mind 


| Chiefly'towards the acquiſition of that knowledge 
, . which he has thought beſt fitted for the promotion 
of the happineſs of mankind. He ſpeaks with to- 
lerable fluency the Engliſh language, and has ſtudied 
weit great attention our beſt writers on the ſubject. 
of government; ſuch as Milton, Sydney, f 
Tington, and Locke. The inſtruction, or as Mr. 
| Burke would call it, the corruption of the ſoldiery, 
| has been his chief aim; for men are no longer 


flaves; but when they are ignorant. His letters to 


the arty have been read with great avidity, and 


fo far have'they been from corrupting the ſoldiery, 
or ſpoiling them for their trade, that thoſe who have 
been the beſt informed, are.always remarked as be- 
ing the moſt orderly and diſciplined. Our com- 
mon acquaintance, -M. de Sillery, I need not de- 


ſcribe to you to an elegant taſte for letters, and 
an ardeur in the cauſe of liberty, to which he has 


malle many ſacrifices, he joins all that is pleaſing 
in arĩſtocratical manners. When theſe commiſſa- 


ries arrived with the decree of the Convention, de- 
claring that monarchy was aboliſhed in France, 


and that in future the government ſhould be re- 
publican, it was judged right that the decree ſhould 
be read to the whole army, who were to be drawn 
out to receive it. This was accordingly done; and 
the Pruſſians on the oppoſite hills were ſpectators 
of the vrhole arrangement. The Duke of Brunſ- 
wick might have hoped that ſome compromiſe at 

ud take place; that the National Conven- 


countiy, with ſo immenſe an army of enemies in 
its boſom, would have propoſed ſome terms ho- 
nourable -to themſelves, and leſs diſgraceful than 
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unconditional retreat to him. He might have hoped 
that the name of king, though unpopular amongſt 
the enlightened of the people, had yet its hold in 
the prejudiees of ſoldiers, taught at all times to 
view him as the ſole object of military adoration. 
Judge, then, of his aſtoniſnment at the deadly 
blow given to all his expectations, when he ſaw the 
whole army, as by an electric impulſe, ſtretching 
out their hanès in the accuſtomed form of taking 
the oath, and holding up their hats on their bay- 
onets, while the hills reſounded with ſhouts and 
acclamations, which he ſoon diſcovered to be the 
cries of Vive la loi Vive la nation Vive la con- 
vention nationale Vive la republique. Whatever 
hopes he had before entertained, this laſt hint ef- 
fectually diſſipated. He gave orders for retreat, 
but firſt left a manifeſto behind him, which, from 
its extreme ſillineſs and impotent menace, could 
only be meant to make us forget the unſkilfulneſs 
of che general in the folly of the negociator. ins 
The retreat accordingly began by the paſs of 
Grand Pre ; but it was conducted but ſlowly," ſo 
oppreſſed were the Pruſhans with the dying and 
the dead. They are on their march to Verdun; 
on which place Kellerman and Dillon's armies 
conjointly are to make an attack. It is very pro- 
bable, however, that thisevent will not take place, 
as it ſeems to be the intention of the Duke of 
Brunſwick to haſten from the French territory as 
ſpeedily as he can; as his retreat is made more un 
interruptedly than policy could -warrant, unleſs 
Dumourier, in paſſing into Flanders with his army, 
Has made ſome ſecret treaty with = * 
| dia, Which is not i ible; for he could not 
Fr 
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which they had to 
be e to hinder their approach, how ſtern 
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otherwiſe ka 


| e negleQod this opportunity of car- 
ieh both him and his general priſoners to Paris. 


bo can look back on the occurrences of the 


laſt month, without conſidering it, for ſome mo- 


ments, as a dream, and exclaiming with the poet, 


. 
* = — 


| =. Viſions of glory ! ſpare my aching fight.” | 
But a month ſince how many faces were clothed 


Thoſe noble and ſublime ſacrifices which every day. 
witneſſed, were they not often made to deſpair as. 


well as to patriotiſm ? How often did we hear re- 
peated the dreadful propoſition, of going before 


the enemy, and laying waſte the country through 
. and if theſe efforts ſhould. 


was the reſolve, that Paris ſhould be ſurrendered. 
only when its ruins ſhould 3 the common 
gore of its enemies and defenders-!- Preſſed by 


with terror, and hearts beatin "g with. apprehenſion. - 
C : 


uch a hoſt of formidable enemies without, to what. 


horrid lengths of deſpotiſn were they driven—to 


deeds which have no name, and which muſt na 


more be remembered. 
Poſt after poſt now fell. into the hands of the 


enemy, and the people were accuſtomed to ſee 


nothing but treaſon where truſt had been repoſed. 
Deſpair gave. wings to their apprehenſions, . and 


their / ſuſpicions aſſured them, that, in every in- 


ſtance of retreat, or fruitleſs attack, the army was - 
ever-on the point of being captured, becauſe the 
intereſt of Wo enemy and of their own generals 
was the ſame. 

I need not give any colouring to the various 
ſcenes. of, terror, deſpondence, 3 courage, 


enthuſiaſm; of all that is dreadful and 8 > of. 


all tht can intereſt the feelings . ſtrike the human 
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heart, which we then beheld around us. Hope at 
this moment ſeemed to have fled: liſtleſſneſs and in- 
difference about the fate of France had baniſhed from 
our minds that concern and anxiety which had hi- 
therto ſo much intereſted and enlivened us. We 
beheld her ſinking into unfathomable depths, and 
had laid up our account for a long train of evils— 
not to ourſelves only, but to every friend of liberty 
throughout the world. But how has a little month 
reverſed this gloomy ſcene ! All then was loſt to 
the French, except the conſciouſneſs of deſerving 
a better deſtiny—all has now been gained, which 
the maſt extravagant in wiſhes can deſire. Was 
not the ſouth, in all -our apprehenfions, given up 
to the King of Sardinia ?—behold them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of all his territory on this fide the Alps. 
Were not the confederate chiefs of the German 
empire in the expeRation and the act of overrun- 
ning and diſmembering the richeſt provinces ?—See 
ſtate after ſtate, biſhopricks, electorates, and prin- 
Cipalities—ſeats of prieſts and princes falling into 
their hands. Was not the imperious houſe of 
Auftria in more than imagination adding to her 
fertile and rich domains, on this fide of the Rhine, 
the long line of coaſt on the northern part of 
F . Behold them chacing its hordes from the 
land, and about to give freedom to thoſe domains, 
by joining them in alliance with their own. Were 
not the Pruſſians to have been at this moment in 
Paris, bringing back to its former ſplendour the 
court, with all its ancient pomp and revelry? See 
them ſeeking their ſafety in diſgraceful flight, and 
grateful for their eſeape from half their number of 
» whilſt the unhappy monarch, whoſe tyranny 
they were to reſtore, is transferred from his court 
to a priſon, What ranges of gibbets were 0 to 
ve 
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mae blackened all the way with Jacobins, and 
Patriots af eyery deſcription - the juſt objects of 
royal vengeanee, for crimes which it never could 
have pardoned? See aſſembled thoſe. patriots, re- 
.*_ _ Elothed with power by the people, declaring the 
kingdom à republic, about to eſtabliſn a ſtill more 
Popular eonſtitution, and ordering the immediate 
trial of him whom they were to have felt as a4yrant, 
but who is now ſunk into contempt with them as a 
RT ITO Hot ore nd 
Though the mtereſtmg ſcenes that were paſſing 
before out eyes at Paris had occaſionally efſened 
our apprehenſions ; though the reſources that were 
continually preſenting themſelves had at ſome mo- 
ments abated our fears; though we beheld multi- 
tudes pouring up ſrom the provinces. and the roads 
on each ſide the capital covered with artillery and 
foldiers of various deſcriptions ; though in every 
quarter of the city we beheld all the ties of ſocial. 
and domeſtic life broken; wives parting with their 
huſbands, young women exhorting their lovers, 
and mothers partaking of the ardour of their ſons ; 
though ſuch an enthuſiaſm was excited as had ne- 
ver before been felt, and France, as the events 
have proved, was never ſo formidable; yet the oc- 
currence of ſuch events had never entered our ima- 
___ ginations. Here, then, in its full energy, was diſ- 
pPlwKhẽayed that moral force which ſuperſedes phyſical cou- 
rage, and di ſſipates all calculation. Such was the force 
Which led the handful of Athenians, but half known 
to liberty, to drive back the armies and fleets of 
_ invading tyrants ; ſuch chat cauſed the mountaineers 
of Switzerland, and the traffickers of the Low. 
Countries, after ages of bloody perſecution and. 
_ intolerable chains, to triumph over their reſpective 
_opprefſors 7 and ſuch as gave us a leſſon in Ame 
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FROM FRANCE «4 
rica, which we ought long to remember, if it be 
poſſible for nations to profit by any example. 
It is not generally known the extent af the ob- 
ligation which France owes to her generals, or the 
important fervice which. the poſſeſſion of this for- 
tunate Thermopylæ has rendered to the republic. 
Preſſed on almoſt every ſide, an ordinary comman- 
der would have buried himſelf for ſecurity in the 
depths of thoſe foreſts; but the ardent mind of 
Dumouxier conceived at once the project, which 
the danger of the attempt did not hinder him from 
executing. I have called it romantic: it certainly 
was daring; it was beyond all expectation that 
the Pruſſians ſhould not have ſeized on this paſ- 
ſage; and the march thither was attended with dif- 
ficulties and dangers, the hazard of which, on any 
other occaſion, with even a much greater probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs, would fcarcely have been juſtiſiable. 
TT his F paſs, ſo memorable in future Adler, is in 
the midſt of the foreſt, which ranges over a ſpace 
of almoſt 45 or 50 miles. After paſſing through 
the orchards, gardens, and vineyards, which ſur- 
round St. Menehould, we entered the woods, and 
came to this formidable ſpot. A deep valley, with 
hills riſing rapidly on each fide, runs through the 
whole length, with deſiles at intervals, capable of 
being eaſily guarded. In order to croſs this valley, 
an enemy muſt force thoſe paſſes, penetrate woods, 
and climb mountains nearly perpendicular, covered 
alternately with rocks and 'brufhwaed; or, as the 
Pruſſian army did, make the tour of the foreſts, 
lengthening the march of its proviſions and ſtorec, 
and rendering itſelf liable, in ſuch an unknown 
and unexplored country, to be cut-off by ſcouts 
and detachments fallying from the woods, againſt 
which it would be impoſſible to make any * 
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enemy could make noi 


town itſelf conſiſts but of one ſtreet, 2 
built; but the mountain which hangs over it 


41 


42 arr. 
On the moſt important part of theſe defiles, which 


is the great road leading from Clermont to Paris, 
Bion had formed his camp; and on the mountains 


near and around it had conſtructed his works. 


Theſe precipices overlook the country ſtretching 
- away to Clermont, whoſe mountain, called the 


Vache, terminates the view in front, whilſt on 
each fide, fave where a few cottages, and meadow - 


preſents — but foreſts riſing over each 
N beer After 
ing more in 
pect than Tb —_ deſcribe, we came 
— 1" mountain to a river which runs along the 
valley, and which alfo-had-been made to contribute 
its 2 defenee, in being dammed 
Sei e, and overflowwi. g the adjacent 
village of Hettes,. 8 
by a regular 
— — our coun 


line of fortifieations; of 

— General Money, had the 
command. Here it was that the Duke of runfwick 
met with his firſt reſiſtanoe; and here, it is ſaid, 
unavailingly lamented his want of precaution or 
knowledge. Several: attacks were tried, but the 
z and here it was, 
as I have before ſtated, that be, on his march to 
Grand e the foundation of all bis ſor- 
rom. | 


W eee . not | 


leſs intereſting: the ſame undulation of foreſt con- 
tinued, though more diverſified; and the rich tints 
of autumn added to the beauty of the ſcene. The 


fords a moſt magnificent proſpect— not only of the 
——_ foreſts that range on * but of the 
country 


8 wood, diverſify the ſcene, 
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country around Verdun, and along the Meuſe to 
fortified, held a long ſiege againſt Conde, as the 
hiſtorians of the place informed us, and was re- 
duced by hunger only, is built a chapel, conſe- 
= Ccrated to St. Denis; a picture of whem is drawn 
XZ at a formidable length, notw¾ithſtanding the loſs of 
3 his head, which faint is carrying with great 
gravity on a'bible, or book of homihes, under his 
arm. The journey which this holy man took, 
with his head literally beneath his ſhoulders, like 
Othello's monſters, is amongſt the moſt ſplendid 
of the miracles of the Romiſh faith. I forget how 
many * he travelled in this ſingular ſtyle, but 
it is indifferent as to the reality of the miracle; it 
having been already obſerved, que c'eft le pre- 
mier pas qui coute.“ A picture of the Virgin 
hung by his ſide, furrounded by ſaints, as T eonjec-. 
tured, from their coſtume, otherwiſe their looks 
would have left us at fome loſs to have deviſed the 
nature of their devotion. On the ſide of this 
mountain is built the pariſh church, into which we 
entered whilſt maſs was performing, at which fix 
prieſts aſſiſted; the whole buſineſs of which could 
_ certainly be done as well by one, and leave as much 
religion as is neceſſary to the ſtate at a ſixth part 
only of the expence.. || _ | 
| Wee had imagined, from the great number of 
handſome females whom we ſaw-here, that they had: 
aſſembled from various parts of the province to fave. 
themſelves from the ordinary outrages of German 
ſoldiery. We communicated to them onr conjec- 
tures, and congratulated them, from the pleafant- 
neſs. of their looks, on the good fortune of their 
eſcape. They accompanied their anſwer with an 
acknowledgment for the civility of - the — 

| . 


and aſſured us that they were all natives of 
Clermontois ; but with reſpect to the Heſſians, who 
had been maſters of it for ſome weeks, they had 
much more to apprehend from an attachment to 
their property than their perſons. Nothing that 
| cCould be taken away with any convenience, was 
wh left by theſe pillagers. The dreſs of the ladies had 
1 made part of their prey; and no linen would have 
wi been found in the diſtri, had not the vicinity of 
* the foreſt made its concealment eaſ 7 5 
Me are juſt returned from a ramble with a party 


Fl of officers, who were our meſſmates at St. Mene- 
th, 


hould, and who are going acroſs the country to join 
their reſpective corps at Dumourier's camp beyond 
Grand Pre. We have agreed to take our farewell 
dinner together, and then to return to our former 
tation on the other ſide of the foreſt. What route 
Wl we ſhall next take is not yet determined, as we have 
zuſt learnt that Dumourier is making haſty fteps 
\F towards Flanders; and if we are to viſit his camp, 
Wi we muitbe very alert and expeditious. The main 
army of the Pruſſians is within a league or two. 
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2 Having gained farther intelligence that the | 
army would be encamped on the morrow evening 3 


near the Grand Pre, we accepted the offer made » 
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by our companions, and agreed to accompany them 
thither. As under the denomination of ſpoils came. 
every thing that could readily be removed, horſes 
and carriages, in the accuſtomed way, were lux-, 
uries to be had at no price; and as thofſe of St. 
Menehould had been 5 engaged to remove 
the perſons and effects of the ſtaff- officers and their 
attendants, we had been compelled to leave our 
voiture there, and to convey ourſelves to Clermont 
in the independent manner I have relate. 

After conſiderable exertion, and a little of the 
uſe of that influence which the | wearers of red 


coats and ſwords are too much in the habit of ex 


erciſing, we procured a waggon and two horſes to 
carry us and our baggage to Varennes. As we 
were ignorant of the country we had to traverſe, 
not knowing whether the enemy had altogether 
abandoned it, and had ſome preſentiment that the 
accommodations we ſhould meet with could not at 
any rate be of the beſt ſort, one of our officers, to 
whom. the ſlighteſt vacuity of ſtemach was infinite- 
Iy more dreadful than all the artillery of the Pruſ- 

tans, and whoſe firſt, and laſt; and moſt earneft 
thoughts and apprehenſions were placed on the meat 
that periſheth, had taken care that, in the liſt of our 
effects, this fort of fupply ſhould not be wanting. 
He was remarkably well qualified for the poſt he 
had undertaken; and without his attention we 
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were commonly females, he had the art of terrify- 
ng, eee rſuade. We 


- had committed to him the care of our repaſt at 


Clermont: the preparation of which, for want of 
his immediate ſuperintendence, we found, on our 
return from a ramble, not onl negledted, but in 
00 probable condition of at lace. It 
was neceſſary to ſeek our proveditor, 533 mg 
that the feeling next his appetite was his love 
reſt, we were certain he could not have wandered 
far from the kitchen. After ſonie reſearch, we 
found him amongſt the crowd in the church, and 
whiſpering to him our apprehenſions, he ſtarted 
from his knees, mingling a number of ſmall oaths 
with his prayers, to the aſtoniſhment of the reli- 
gious around him ; and having hurried from the 
church with more than uſual velocity, he returned 
to his devotions, after whiſpering to us acroſs the 
church; what, from its loudneſs, could be no ſecret 
to the reſt of the cong rare, that we ſhould be 
ſerved in half an hour at 5: 
_ - Qurroadto kb e ng the ſkirts of the 
foreſt, in the direct route of he Pro army. We 
reached it after the cloſed z as he new 
mode of travelli eke not ſavour much 
of expedition. We found vent marks of 
military vidlenos, in the demchtton of the doors 
and windows of ariftocratical and democratical 
houſes; which had fared according to the principles 
of the occupiers of the place, who had been alter- 
nately patriots and emigres. Theſe laſt, with 
their - allies, had, to the great joy of the inhabi- 
tants, taken their final leave; 2 the town was 
about to reſume its accuſtomed tranquillity, The 
poſſeſſion of this place was anticipated by the emi- 
pres with great fan Ca ares 
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the ci-devant king was arreſted in his flight, no- 
thing leſs than a general maſſacre of the inhabi- 


Thoſe of the inhabitants who were concerned in 
this event had taken their flight, and carried with 
them all that was valuable, or even moveable. 
The policy of the Pruſſian commander checked 
theſe atrocious intentions, and finding none left 
whoſe puniſhment would have anſwered any good 
purpoſe, they ſatisfied their vengeance in the man- 
ner I have related; taking care, according to the 
uſage of predatory wat, to plunder whenever they 
found the opportunity, or any thing worth taking, 
whether it belonged to thoſe who were friendly or 
| hoſtile to their cauſe. -_ The perſon at whoſe houſe 
we have taken up our abode, was the firſt who con- 
trived and executed the means of this celebrated 
detention, To him the poſtmaſter. of St. Mene- 
hould, who had preceded the king by a much near- 
er road acroſs the foreſt, communicated his ſuſ- 
picions; and before any alarm was given, the paſ- 
ſage through the town, by the overturning of a 
waggon at the bridge, was completely ſecured, 
When the king arrived, after changing horſes at 
Clermont, he was ſtopped by eight of the national 
guard, notwithſtanding the threats of Bouillé's 
military, who were there to receive him; and the 
- commander having pointed two pieces of cannon, 
without either powder or balls, the king was made 
_ Priſoner without farther reſiſtance. He wore, they 
told us, his uſual appearance of tranquillity and 
indifference. Ihe queen was at firſt extremely 


agitated, and finding every offer to procure their 
deliverance + at her menaces and flatteries be- 
ing equally diſregarded, ſne burſt into a paſſion of 
tears; but ſoon recovered her uſual dignity. * 


tants, and the raſure of the houſes was intended. If 
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tocſin brought into Varennes ſuch an immenſe 
crowd of armed men, that all hopes of eſcape were 
vain; and Bouille took flight. The national guard 
who arreſted, conducted their priſoners to Paris; 
and'if experience could have made the ſlighteſt im- 
refſion; the king would have then learnt how] 
Hetle his preſent influence and conſideration weigh- 
ed againft the law and the will of the people. 
When the royal family arrived at Paris, inſtead of 
hearing, as they expected, on all fides-curſes and - 
imptecations, the moſt profound and dignified 
filence, infinitely more reproachful, was l f 
Thie fears of the captives' were nevertheleſs ex- 
treme ; for having twice before occaſioned a ſimilar 
cayaleade, and knowing how ferocious the people 
are ſometimes in their judgments, it was not im- 
poſſible, conſidering the horrors to which the king- 
dom would Rave been delivered had the plan ſuc- 
ceeded, and the numerous hypocriſies and perjuries 
of which the court had already been guilty, that 
ſummary juftice would have been executed, with- 
out waiting the final proceſs of the law. On their 
arrival at the gate of the palace, this terror was at 
its heiptit : the immenſe multitude that ſurrounded, 
it; ana filled the gardens, wore a menacing and 
formidable aſpect. * A reinforcement of deputies: | 
was ordered by the aſſembly to conduct them 
through” this throng. * The King, preceded by one 
_ of theſe ptotectors, walked ' firſt, with his accuſ= 
torfied nonchalance. The preſs of the crowd on te 
queen terrified her much; her fears painted to her. 
a ttioufand bayonets ; ſhe uttered two or three 
times cries, and made geſtures, expreſſive of her 
terror, and requeſted” Mr. De S—, who was. 
her immellitte artetidant, and from Wfiom I had the 
relation, to addrefs the people to ſave her. The 
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reſt followed in order, and were treated with the 
ſame reſpect. As ſoon as the king entered the ſa- 
4oon of the Tuilleries, after ordering his uſual re- 
freſhments, he obſerved, that he had had a very 


warm journey, which be undertook merely to (ze 


how the people liked the revolution; of whoſe at- 


tachment he was now convinced, as well as of their 


goodneſs. The queen, with the dauphin in her 


arms, walked about, alternately calm and agitated. 


The reſt of the family were in tears; and of thoſe 


who attended them, one ate, one talked, and the 


other wept. All that followed makes a part of hiſ- 


tory. The policy of the ſteps taken by the 


* 


Conſtituent Aſſembly was then doubted; the pre- 


\ 


ſent circumſtances of the country, and the ſitua- 


tion of this unhappy man, leave it no longer un- 


certain. Had he been ſuffered to eſcape, "or hal 


the Aſſembly immediately ſent him from the king- 


dom, France would have had no more enemies 


than it has now to combat, and the opinion of 
the world would have been on their ſide; where- 
as his baniſhment now, if ſuch be his ſentence, 


vill be regarded only as an act of farther rebellion, 


with the branches of trees, and what other mate 


and the powers of Europe, which are hoſtile to 


liberty, will find ſome apology in forming alliances 


againſt 16; 


- The retreat of the Pruffians has brought back 
from the woods - the: fugitive inhabitants, but the 
plate and linen are ſtill emigrated; for even the 
ſhadow of a Heſſian is «dreaded, between whom 


and plunder there ſeems a natural affinity. In ſome 


parts, the deepeſt foreſts have been the only dwell- 


ing of theſe Varennois, where they conſtructed huts 


rials they could find, to ſnhelter themſelves from the 
inclemency of the weather. The wife of our hoſt, 
Vor. II. D a delicate 
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a delicate young woman, and handſome as a Cler. 
montoiſe, with her little infant, has had no other 
dwelling for a month paſt. The fear of greater 
misfortunes, ſhe tells me, has made her bear theſe 
inconveniences. with firm reſolution, but the fre- 
quent removal of their little habitationg- and beds 
of damp ftraw, have occaſioned her, and many of 
the female fugitives, indiſpoſitions which will not 
be readily removed. The inhabitants have made a 
Little fete this afternoon, to teſtify. their joy at this 
deliverance, and plant again the Tree of Liberty; 
but we arrived too late to ſhare in the ceremony. 
What we could we did: our proveditor made his 
beſt arrangements, and ſurpriſed us with the plenty 
and elegance of his entertainment. We forgot for a 
moment our uſual ſobriety, in patriotic toaſts and ſen- 
timents, and retired without a ſingle fear, either of 
emigres or Pruſſians. The linen, I obſerved, had 
not yet returned, and of courſe this part of our ac- 
commodation was in the ſtyle of the country. 
Fatigue is not delicate, and we ſhould have ſlept 
profoundly, beyond even the interruption of dreams, 
bad not ſome miſchievous demon, three hours be- 
fore day-break, alarmed us with the cry, that the 
enemy were at the gates. As I had not undreſſed 
myſelf, I was prepared for combat or flight in an 
inſtant: my fellow-traveller, whoſe toilette occu- 
pied two hours each day, though he is very remote 
from a beau, was arranged in two minutes. He 
Vas decidedly for flight, urged 6 og __ 
one, the having an opportunity 

in diſtreſs; — our hoſteſs, but half drefſed, — 
in a paroxyſm of terror, was preſſing doſe to her 
boſom, her little child, heedleſs of the means of 
making her eſcape; the other was, the fear of be- 
ing hanged by his countrymen, as he was a _ 
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ſian and a patriot. Leaving him to dreſs the child, 
and comfort the mother, whilſt the hnſband was 
preparing the vehicle for their conveyance, and our 
quarter-maſter, buſied in blowing up the embers, 
probably to provide for his breakfaſt, we repaired 
to the town-hall, after ſending round two of our 
companions to: alarm the guard and ſummon the 
municipality. This laſt had not yet entered on its 
functions. With the aſſiſtance therefore of the 
| ſecretary, who was too old to eſcape, and the bea- 
dle, who added a lameneſs: of fifty years to the in- 
firmity of the laſt, after ſending off the treaſure of 
the town, which had juſt been brought back, we 
| to make a proces-verbal of our terror. 
Having. adjuſted this civil concern, we began to re- 
view the ſtate of our military forces, whilſt we diſ- 
patched: couriers to inform us of the ſtate of that of 
the enemy. Our little army was ſoon aſſembled, 
"which, for its ſize and appearance, wouldſcarcelyhave 
been looked at by a Pruſſian battalion, had it not 
lately been in the habit of flying before ſuch; light 
ſoldiery. The only officer of the national guard 
that could be found, and who had been choſen ſer- 
jeant for his numerous military qualifications, but 
who, by his ordinary . profeflion, was more accuſ- 
tomed to mow the chins of the Varennois than 
ſcalp the Pruſſians, had ceded the command of the 
garriſon to the ſuperior ſkill and rank of our chief. 
The collection was ſo truly ſingular and comique, 
that, though our new commandant would have fear- 
ed to riſ a combat with heroes of this aſſortment, 
my reverence for the cauſe, and alſo for the oι 
rage of theſe. honeſt people, hinders me from in- 
dulging in the deſcription. Whilſt, however, the 
preparations for flight were going forward, and 
che moſt terrified of Oo female citizens bad begun 


\ 
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the retreat; whilſt we were deliberating whether 
the bridge ſhould be barricaded, or ode we 
ſhould admit the Pruſſians into the town, and then 
ſurround them, and take them all priſoners, meſſen- 
gers arrived in ſucceſſion, informing us, that the 
enemy's troops had altered their 5 — and were 
going off to Verdun by another road. We diſ- 
cerned them by our glaſſes on the hills at day- 
break, and we were very thankful that they had 
taken leave of us without calling. 

It proved to be the rear of che Pruſſians, who 
were followed by the advanced guard of Keller- 
man's army, which we met at Grand Pré a few 
hours after. Thither we went, having adjuſted all 
our affairs at Varennes, with the hope of finding 
- Dumourier's camp in the neighbourhood. But his 
. marches were more rapid than ours; for he had 
gone forward the preceding * to Vouziers, a vil- 
lage in the route of the Auſtrian column, about 
three or four leagues diſtant. This was the ſpot 

where Dumourier, with his little army, dared to 
oppoſe the mighty torrent; and had he been at all 
aſſiſted, he might have oppoſed it with more effect. 
The paſs at La Croix, in which the Prince de 
Ligne was killed, though it was bravely contend- 
ed by the French, who twice repulſed the Auſtri- 
ans, was at length yielded to the ſuperior force of 
the enemy. There has been circulated through 
the army a letter, found in the pocket of this 
prince, deſcribing in very ſtrong terms the diſtreſs 
to which they were driven, and the deſpair of ei- 
ther accompliſhing their object, or even returning. 
Inſtead of welcome and greetings, as we were led 
to expect, ſays he, we find in every face a foe, 
troops of the line who beat us, national guards that 
ſtand our briſkeſt fire, and peaſants who aſſaſſinate 


5 us. 
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us. This letter may be one of the ſtratagems of 
war, ma ſe non è vero, e ben trovato, and has had 
conſiderable effect on the ſoldiery. The abandon- 
ment of the poſt at Grand Pre followed the other. 
This village has nothing that diſtinguiſhes it from 
other villages, except a magnificent caſtle belong- 
ing to M. de Semonville, which the Pruffians had 
converted into an hoſpital. | „ 
Dumourier ſtates the mortality here much too 
high: it was, nevertheleſs, dreadful, according to 
the report of the inhabitants, whoſe ſole occupati- 
on, during the time they army remained, was that 
of digging graves, and burying the dead. To this 
office they were compelled by their conquerors, 
the effects of whoſe diſcipline were viſible here in 
a variety of inſtances. The caſtle, independently 
of the injury it had received from being uſed as 
an hoſpital, had been moſt wantonhy diſmantled. 
Net only had its rich furniture been torn in pieces, 
the fragments of which remained ſtrewed around, but 
the pictures, painted roofs, ſtatues, and ornament- 
ed windows,. had equally been the ſpoil of the li- 
centious ſoldiery. Nothing could be more magni- 
ficent than the appearance of this chateau, which 
is built on a mountain, that commands an exten- 
ſive view over a country rich and variegated on 
_ almoſt every ſide, but more particularly intereſting 
on that which looks towards the foreſt of Argonne; 
along the ſkirts of which runs in meanders the ri- 
ver, which, flowing at the bottom, forms one of 
the difliculties of the paſs. The hills which riſe 
up. from the river on the fide of the caſtle, are 
clothed with vines 'to the ſummit; and this might 
have been the ſeaſon of the vintage, had not the 
ill regulated appetites of the ſoldiers ſpoiled the 
owners of their harveſt. This caſtle ſeems to. 
ET 5 have 
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have been founded in the height of the feudal period, 
if we may judge from its ſpacious eourts, formida =, 
ble gates, portcullis, deep moats, and lofty battle: 
ments: and here, all that one meets with of de- 
F{ription in hiſtory, romance, or novels, of chiefs 
Who, with a thouſand valiant knights, lorded it 
over the domain, at war, or in league with other 
chiefs, reſiſting power, or aiding enterprize, ac- 
_ cording to their enmity or alliance; or in days of 
_ #eftival, whatever we read of tilts and tourna- 
ments, n 4 . 
1 Where throngs of knights, and barons bold, 
ln weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 


With ſtore of ladies whoſe bright eyes 
Rain ipfluence, and judge the prize 


% Of wit, or arms; 
* 


might have found its prototype. Its external mag- 
nificence feemed fitted to defy all ordinary force, and 
therefore had fuffered but little from the depredations 7 
of its laſt poſſeſſors, who left it at their departure ſo 
diſmantled and loathſome in other reſpects, that it will 
require the ſtorms of winter, and all the purifying 
breezes of many a ſpring, to diffipate the murky air 
that taints and infects it. Leaving this country, the 
Duke of Brunſwiek entered on barren unin- 
habited plains, where famine came in aid of dif... 
eafe, to complete the ruin of his project. He mea - 
fared back his ſteps through this fame paſs, in bis. 
retreat to Verdun; but I have not been able yet 
ts learn why he was ſuffered to make it ſo unmo- 
I have obſerved ſomewhat freely on the conduct 
of the Duke of Brunſwick. The large mafs of 
reputation he had treaſured up, without much de- 
fert, as far as F have had the means of learning, 


both 
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both as a general and a negoc iator, this unfortu- 
nate campaign has completely diſſipated. He had 
the character of being a man of information and 

benevolence: but the events of this ſummer, add- 
ed to the lift of crimes of which he has been guil- 
ty againſt the caufe of liberty, and the rights of 
mankind at other periods, have contributed very 
much to ſhake our belief. That he has been equal- 
ly, with his maſter, the dupe of the emigrant 
rinces, and the houſe of Auftria, is well known. 
he only reparation he can make for this ſcanda- 
lous and unprovoked attack, is to leave theſe miſ- 
creants to their fate, of whoſe follies he has ſab- 
mitted to be the accotmplice. Though he may 
have done much to foften the horrors of this war, 
and, by his influence, has contributed to leffen the 
effects of that rage which theſe deſperate emigres 
were bent on pouring on all around them, yet hiſ- 
tory will record many inſtances, which wilf not 
leave his reputation for the leſſer virtues quite free 
from reproach. SEED oo apo, 
It will be difficult, as this campaign will form a 
very important part of hiftory, to know what 
Judgment it will paſs on this celebrated character. 
If it decide on the whole tenor of his life by the actions 
of the few weeks paſt; the cruelty of the manifeſts 
legiſlator, the ignorance of the general; the folly of the 
 negociator, and his being occatronally the accomplice 
of the atrocities of ferocious rebel*, wt Þ fink ths 
highly eſteemed chief ſomewhat below the ſcale of 
the pity we feel for worth departed. I will not 
trouble you with any detail of the variety of anec- 
dote which is commonly related, becaufe nothin 
is more eaſy than the fabrication of a falſchood; 
and the evidence of en enemy is always to be ſuſ- 
pected. One little ſtory: has intereſted me very 
„ | much, 
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much, the outlines of which I learnt from the 
commllaries at St. Menehould. I have paſſed 
two or three hours with the hero to whom it relates, 
and though it does not abſolutely eriminate the 
Duke of Brunſwick, it reflects no great credit on 
his honour or humanity. The venerable old man I 
refer to, has been for ſome time a priſoner in the 
dungeons of Verdun. He was a member of the 
Conſtituent Afiembly, and conducted himſelf with 
calmneſs and moderation, which is the beſt proof 
of patriotiſm, and eventually the beſt ſupport of 
liberty. We ſcarcely ever heard of him at the tri- 
bune, but he was an inceſſant attendant on the 
buſineſs of his office. At the diſſolution of the 
Aſſembly, his conduct was ſo approved by his fel- 
low-citizens, that he was unanimcuſly named by 
them to the chief office of his department. He 
had been indefatigable, amongſt thoſe who were 
more_unmediately within his circle, in explaining 
the laws, reconciling diſputes, and forming eſta- 
bliſhments for the poor; and, removed from the 
knowledge of the intrigue that was deſtroying the 

| coaftitution, he was earneſt in promoting the love 
of it, though ſenſible of many of its defects. In 
common with others, he had ſworn to remain at 
his poſt; and, uninfluenced by the example of 
thoſe who betrayed, or in the moment of danger 
abandoned it, he made no compromiſe en 5 

conſcience and his ſafety; and at his poſt he was 
found when the enemy entered Varennes. Though 
his houſe was previouſly devoted to plunder, it was 
much beyond their expectation to have found its 
inhabitant, who awaited with calmneſs their arrival. 
After many indignities, he was carried off to the 
Hotel de Ville for examination. The trial was 
neither long nor formal: he was found guilty of 
being 
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being a patriot, and, as he had no means or incli- 
nation to diſprove his guilt, he was ſentenced by 
theſe diſintereſted and impartial judges to the dun- 

eons of Verdun. In vain did Mr. George's re- 
monſtrate to them on the rights of nations, and the 
laws of war. In vain did he plead his not being 
taken in arms, his not even having arms in his 
houſe, and his never having borne them. In vain 
did he plead that the office he held was under a con- 
ſtitution ſanctioned by the king, in the execution 
of which office his exertions Pad been bent on 
making that conſtitution reſpected. In vain did he 
plead even the Duke of Brunſwick's manifeſto, 
which, harſh and cruel as it was, did not attaint 
his conduct. In vain did he plead his age, his nu- 
merous infirmities, and the immediate indiſpoſitien 
under which he laboured, which impriſonment 
would only ſerve to increaſe; and that the damp of 
a dungeon would neceſſarily make his priſon his 
grave. His judges were inexorable; and the mo- 
tives he urged againſt the ſentence, made them the 
more earneſt to have it carried into execution. 
Whether a ſentence be juſt or unjuſt, .unleſs the 
crime be extremely heinous, we pity the. offender, . 
and ſeek every means to ſoften the har{hneſs of the 
law, by the offices of humanity. One would have 
thought indefinite puniſhment in a dungeon a ſuffi- 
cient evil. But his judges were of a different opi- 
nion; and although he repeatedly. begged permiſ- 
ſion to borrow money to pay his conveyance, they. 
aſſerted that he meritedꝭ no ſuch indulgence ; and 
their final determination was, that he ſhould walk 
the eighteen miles on foot to Verdun. His offer 
of borrowing money to pay his conveyance, aroſe 
from his inability of paying for it himſelf, ſince, 
when his houſe was entered, the plunder of his: 
OE Property, 


2 
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property had taken place in a ſtyfe more than ufu- 
ally fevere of military A One with a 
hatchet broke open his bureau, though he offered 
to give them the keys. But the hatchet was more 
expeditious ; and, together with his papers, money 
to the amount of 1500 livres was taken away. 
Another called for the plate, and poized the can- 
defticks in his hand, which, not proving to be 
Hifyer, were reſtored to their place. What there 
was that was valuable was carried off, whilſt he 
remained a witnefS of the depredation—But who 
were theſe plunderers, think you? Auſtrian, or 
rather Heſſian foldiers, who, dragging on a miſe- 
rable exiftence at three ſous a D. might find a 
thoufand apologies for not refifting ſuch a tempta- 
tion; who might plead. the neceffity of their na- 
ture, and aſk ſome excufe in following the habits 
and example of their mafter, between whom and 
_ plunder there ſeems an original and hereditary affi- 
nity. No fone blufhes for the pride of ariſto- 
_ eracy, and the dignity of princes, when we learn 
that the rapacious hand of the Marquis de B 
demoliſhed the cabinet, and ſeized on the money 3 
and that one of more elevated rank was a. i accom- 
plice in the theft. Gio 9 
Too vulgar and urg, minds this might appear 
a little improbable and ſhocking: but Hole who 
are beſt acquainted with theft elevated characters, 
will tell you, there is nothing in it very extraordi- 
vary. The orator who panegyrizes prieſthood and 
nobility, has declared to the world, that“ Kings 
are neceffary lovers of low company.” And the 
natural inference is, that ſach intercourfe muſt 
promote fimilar propenſities. M. Georges had 
neither any part of his money or plate returned 
| kita: bat the phyſics} im poffhitty of reaching Ver 
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dun, according to the letter of his ſentence, being 
made clear to his judges, they indulged him with 
riding on a cart loaded with fuſils, which they were 
ſending thither. The Duke of Brunſwick, ap- 
prifed of his approach, met him on the road, ac- 
companied by his ſuite, which was ſwelled to more 
than the uſual ſize. The general falated the pri- 
ſoner with much glee and apparent ſatisfaction. 
« Oh, Jacobin ! Jacobin —ſupport of Petion | 
ſupport of Petion !?—To which the patrior re- 
plied, © that, whether he was a Jacobin or Feuil- 
lant, he knew but of two claſſes of citizens, the 
good and the bad, and he had the pride to number 
himſelf at all times under the former.” He was 
then charged with having been one of their greateſt 
enemies; in having promoted ſubſcriptions for the 
arming of volunteers; in having ſubſeribed large 
ſums himſelf; and in having conducted himſelf 
greatly amiſs, as a member of the Conſtituent Aſ- 
fembly. Fo theſe accufations,” ſays the old 
man, I anſwered, as I had partly anfwered be- 
fore, that with reſpect to my conduct as a deput 
of the National A fﬀembly,. I ſhall. enter on no juf- 
tification, But refer myſelf to-the conſcience of M. 
de P——, who was my colleague, and whoſe evi= 
dence, from his perſonal attachment to your High- 
neſs, cannot be ſuſpeted—let-him fpezk—he is at 
your right hand. As to the other charges, I not 
only plead guilty, but glory in my crime. I own 
E have promoted ſubſcriptions to arm men in de- 
fence of their rights, and repel invaders: I have 
given money myſelf, and lament that I was not: 
rieber, that F might have given more. It is true: 
alſo, that I am your enemy; and the affurance that 
J have been effectually fo, will prove the greateſt: 
fource of conſolation under my ſufferings... 3 | 
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hall not feel them heavy, ſince they are inflicted 
by thoſe who are not only my enemies, but thoſe 
of liberty and my country.“ l 71 
A tranſient fluſh paſſed over the faces of thoſe 
around him: but recovering a little from the em- 
barraſſment of ſuch a reply, the Duke, in a milder 
tone, obſerved to him, that, as titles were abo- 
liſhed, he was ſurpriſed that he had addrefſed him 
ſo unconſtitutionally. The law does not allow 
me to addreſs free men by any name but that of ci- 
tizen; I was not inadvertent in the mode of my 
aJdreſs to your Highneſs; but Y was not willing to 
miſapply the title.“ | 7225 I 
It would have been magnanimous in the Duke, 
to have examined more accurately into the nature 
of the. crimes, alledged againſt M. Georges, and 
to have ſoftened the ſeverity of the ſentence : and, 
had he any penetration, he might have diſcovered 
that men like theſe were not eaſily ſubdued ; in- 
Read of which, he confirmed the puniſhment, and 
the ſentence was put into execution, with all its 
Tigour. M. Georges ſuffered conſiderably from 
this mode of life, ſo contrary to his uſual habits— 
cc but,” ſaid this venerable patriot, when I re- 
flected on the height of the ſituation in which theſe 
circumſtances had placed me, and compared it with 
the meanneſs of theirs, I felt a ſuperiority, an ele- 
vation of mind, which ſupported me more than I 
could have hoped under my ſufferings: for, had it 
not been for this enthuſiaſm, the ſtate of atmoſphere 
in my room, and my food, which at firſt was bread 
and water, would ſoon have releaſed me from their 
malice, and my confinement.” He was viſited by 
ſeveral of theſe emigrẽs, who treated him wp 
inſolently; and once by the Prince de Conde, with 


whom he converſed, as he told us, a la hauteur * 
TM | repub- 


* 
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republicaniſm. The latter part of his eonfinement 
was rendered much more tolerable, as he was vi- 


ſited and comforted by Pruſſian officers: This 
relaxation from the former rigour, was obtained in 


een to the degree of eſtimation in which the 


uke began to hold his perſecutors; as M. Geor- 


ges learnt from his viſitants, that a farther acquain- 
tance with his real character had made a conſidera- 


ble impreſſion on the Duke's mind. He ought, 
indeed, to have made amends, by an immediate 
releaſe, for the injuſtice he had done: but M. 
Georges is happy not to have owed him this obli- 
gation, ſince he was exchanged for the ſecretary of 
the King of Pruſſias 
The ſrege of Verdun begins in a few days, un- 
leſs the Pruſſians ſurrender it on the ſummons. 
The French army is very inferior to theirs; but 
terror has ſo ſeized them, that they now deem a 
retreat a victory. My next letter will therefore 
moſt probably be from Verdun. : 


Akku. 


ILE T TER v. 


l verdun, October 16, 1792. 
Firſt Vear of the French Republic. 


Tar French army has been for ſome days in 


poſſeſſion of this town; which was ſurrendered at 
the ſummons of General Dillon. The terror that 
ſeized the Pruſſians when they retreated from their 
camp 
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eamp at La Lune, the laſt poſt which they dd 
on their toad to Paris, has accompained them hi- 
ther. Rournonville had fo haraſſed them on the 
fart days of their retreat, that Dumourier thought 
it unneceſſary to diſplay any longer his whole force; 
and therefore went off to Flanders, leaving Kel- 
lerman's diviſion in the purſuit. The Pruffians, hav- 
ing latterly diſplayed more activity, had efcaped, 
without farther moleffation, to Verdun, whilſt Dillon, 
who held the Heſſtans in check at the paſs of the 
foreſt of Argonne, who yet had ſeen nothing of 
actual ſervice, but in the plunder of unarmed citi- 
rens and women, has driven them with his can- 
non from all their poſitions, and forced them to 
ſeek the ſame ſhelter with their allies. It is the 
effect of misfortune on generous minds to attack 
them more ſtrongly, according to the extent of the 
or oppreſſion. Theſe unhappy fugitives, 
overwhelmed with ſhame, and conſcious of deſerving 
the evils with which they were furrounded, made their 
unfortunate condition ſtill worſe, like Milton's fallen 
angles, by railing accuſations and mutual ill offices, 
The fanfaronnade of the French nobility, their haugh- 
ty pretenſions, and the Perſian luxury of their march, 
made a ſingular contraſt with the rigid diſcipline and 
ſimple manners of the Pruſſian ſoldiers. The heredita- 
ry hatred of the Pruſſians to the Auſtrians was ſmo- 
thered, not extinguiſhed. Having one great object 
in view, in their union againſt France, they had 
agreed to forget ancient enmities; and made tem- 
Porary bcrifices of. almo# inſurmountable pre- 
judices. But when Dumourier, like a mighty 
magician, ſtretehed forth his. hand, the enchanted 
palace: fell to the ground with a horrid craſh : the 
gay, fantaſtic viſions, which had danced before 
their diſondered optics, diſappeared, The ſtupid 
„ | Pruſſian, 
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Prufſian, who thought himſelf illuminated in pro- 
portion as his moral fight was really darkened, began 
to recover from his deluſion: and, finding him- 
ſelf the dupe of the perſidy of Auſtria, and the 
malignity of the rebels, repented his folly, . 
when its exceſs had made repentance. fruitleſs and 
nnavailing. The touchſtone of misfortune, which 
always confirms the character of the juſt, applied _ 
to evil fpirits, makes them ſtart up in their proper 
and original forms. Fbeſe heroes, who. were 
aſſociated as fworn friends to fuccour royalty in 
diſtreſs, and to extirpate traitors ; and who whilft 
proſperity gladdened their way, found the feelings 
of fraternity increafing ; now aggravate their ma- 
nifold evils, by the performance of all the poffible 
ill offices which their natural propenſfities ' and 
hatred no more diſguiſed, and contempt no longer 
concealed, can find the means of exerciſing to- 
wards each other. Whether the knowledge of 
this miſunderſtanding, which they in no way af- 
fected to hide, had made the French commander 
preſume on their not even agreeing to defend them. 
felves againſt a common attack; or whether em- 
boldened by fuceeſs, in having already ſtruek ter- 
ror, he depended on its continuance; with an ar- 
my of only x5,000- men, and an ill placed battery of 
only ten pieces of ſmall bore, at a ſlightdiſtance from 
the citadel, he ſent his ſummons, demanding an im- 
mediate ſurrender. The eommander of Verdun, in 
return, requeſted a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and 
eonferenee with the French general at the fame 
time. Kalkreuth, who is in the confidence of 
the King of Pruſſia, did not pretend that he was 
furnifhed with any official powers; but, in converſing 
on the preſent circumſtances, he hoped that fome 
means might be deviſed to promote —_ 
e N dCilliation 


err 
ciliation between the French nation and the King 
of Pruſſia, and having always entertained the higheſt 
reſpect for the French character, he expreſſed the 
ſingular pleaſure he ſhould take in promoting an 
accommodation which might be advantageous to 
both nations. He was —— by Dillon, that, 
as à general of the French republic, his ſole buſi- 
neſs was to demand an immediate anſwer to the 
ſummons he had given: that the evacuation of the 
French territory was a preliminary to all negocia- 
tion: that the revolution had not been lightly un- 
dertaken, nor effected without difficulty; and that 
it had the concurrence of the whole nation, which 
could not behold, without the higheſt indignation, 
| its domeſtic arrangments interrupted, and its pro- 
vinces invaded by foreign forces, when it had de- 
clared that it renounced for ever offenſive war; a 
declaration by which it would obtain as many 
friends as there were philoſophers in Europe: that 
nothing could be even thought of in the way of ac- 
commodation till the territory was completely eva- 
cated, and the republic, with the powers delegated 
to the National Convention, acknowledged: that 
the King of Pruſſia could furniſh a convincing 
proof of his good diſpoſition towards the French 
nation, if he would ſeparate himſelf from his allies 
without farther delay, and aſſiſt the French againſt. 
their common enemy, in giving freedom to the Low 
Countries; and he ſhould recollect, that to a 
great, a good prince, no alliance can be ſo grateful 
as that of a free people. Kalkreuth aſſured bim, 
that, did it depend on him alone, this alliance ſhould 
be readily accompliſhed ; that he had ever oppoſed 
this war, which he found as impolitic as it was un- 
juſt : that the immediate ſurrender of Verdun would 
be ſome earneſt of the King's deſire to reconcile 


himſelf 
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himſelf with France, and that the ſpeedy evacuation 
of Longwi would be a farther inſtance. But with 
reſpect to the immediate rupture of the treaty with 
their preſent allies, the principle of honour compels 
them, like travellers who have ſet out on a journey, 

| to finiſh it together; though it is no reaſon, that, hav- 
ing travelled once, they ſhould agree to begin anew: 
that he left him full of eſteem for the French na- 
tion and himſelf; and that in reporting their con- 
verſation to the king, he would not fail to commu- 
nicate to him what he thought; that he hoped mu 
from its ſucceſs; that no one could better appreciate 
the immenſe advantages of fuch an alliance; and 
that he could wiſh to be ſent as ambaſſador to Pa- 
riss, to aſſiſt in forwarding fo happy an event. This 
general, who appears to have more wiſdom, and 
alſo more free principles than might be expected . 
from the folly and defpotifin with which he is fur- 
rounded, held a conference of this ſort a few days 

| fince; for when the French were preſſing on the 
enemy ſomewhat cloſer than the regulations of 
war, virtually agreed on, permitted, he requeſted 
to come to an explanation with the French com- 
mander. As they could not agree on the point they 
were diſcufling, he begged leave to invite the Duke 
of Brunſwick to the conference; to which General 
Galbaud conſented. - I could repeat to you briefly 
the ſubſtance of the converſation that took place; 
but the detail will be more intereſting 3 and you 
may depend on its authenticity, as it is taken lite- 
rally from the memorandums of the general, who 


* 


has obliged me with them. BET 
D. of Brunſ. Is it you who have placed theſe 
pieces here? They have done us a great deal of 
miſchief; and I own I cannot conceive how it 
| | came 


* 


A. 


MH yo head to place them ſo near our re- 
ubt. 13 3 | | | , 
Galbaud. Your obſervation is the beſt proof 
of the goodneſs of our operations. We are, it 
is true, pretty cloſe to you; but our ſoldiers fear 
no danger when they. are labouring for their 
D. of Brunſ. General Kalkreuth has ſpoken- 
= - to me of your propoſal reſpecting the wood. You: 
13 muſt agree with me, that its ceſüon might be ren- 
dered difficult, if I were leſs ſparing of human 
blood; but, before we finiſh this bub, let us 
diſcourſe a little about your nation. I love it; and 
have ſhewn it more than once. I am ſorry that 
Dumourier, with reſpect to my laft manifeito,: 
- ſhould have diſcovered fo much ill- humour om ac- 
count of ſome inconſequent words which he hap- 
pened to find there. Thoſe expreſſions were meant 
for the vulgar. People of ſenſe know-how. to eſti- 
mate them; and I am aſtoniſhed that Dumourier 
| thould have given them fo much more conſequence 
than they were entitled to. „ 2 4 
Galbaud. Give me leave to aſk you, if the French 
People, having recovered their liberty, were not 
equally formed with General Dumourier to under- 
ſtand 2 truth? Imagine if they could 
18 


read without indignation expreſſions which: treated 
their rights with contempt, or if they could have 
permitted any of their generals ſo far to forget the 
reſpect he owes his ſovereign as to pay attention to 
any who did not acknowledge the national ſove- 
reignty. I own that, had I been in Dumourier's 
place, I ſhould have acted as he has done. 
D. of Brunſ. I do not diſpute by any means the 
- . Fight which your nation has to regulate its own go- 
Sa. | | vernment; 
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vyernment; but has it choſen that form which is 
beſt fuited to its character? This is what is gene- 
rally doubted; and indeed when I came into 
France, I had no other view than to concur in eſta- 
bliſhing order. TEE e 
GSaboriliere. Give me leave to aſk you, what 
could have furniſhed you with authority to inter- 
poſe between the people of France and their own 
concerns ? VV a 
This converſation, according to the memoran- 
dum, was here interrupted by Galbaud, who look 
ing round perceived the deſerter Klinglin, who 
was lately marechal-de-camp - in the French ſer- 
vice, on horſeback, in uniform, and with a white 
cockade. In his ſurpriſe he called out, What ! 'is 
that M. Klinglin? who made him no reply; but 
Kalkreuth whiſpered to the duke, who turned 
round, and gave him a contemptuous look; which 
made him retire, very much aſhamed of his recep- 
tion. The duke obſerved to Galbaud, that he faw: . 
how he treated the emigrants ; and that he never- 
loved traitors. Do with them what you will, we 
care very little about them; but I inſiſt that the 
French nation will never know her true intereſts, 
until ſhe returns to principles of more modera- 
Saboriliere. I will aſk the Duke of Brunfwick, 
if it is the author of the manifeſto who is now ad- 
dreſſing us? If fo, the only anſwer I ſhould give 
him would be cannon-balls. © If, on the contrary, 
it is the friend of humanity who holds us this lan- 
SuAge, the beſt proof he can give us of his favour- 
ble diſpoſitions, is to evacuate the French terri- 
tory, before our armies, which are every day in- 
_ Erealing, compel him. If you are willing to treat 
for the ſurrender of Verdun, I have no doubt but 


rern 


the nation will grant you all the conditions which 
may be ſuitable to its intereſts, and to the venge- 
ance it ought to take for the violation of its rights 
and territory. __ | 0 
D. of Brunſ7” The French are an aſtoniſhing, 
people: — they have ſcarcely formed themſelves into 
a republick, when they aſſume the tone of repub- 
licans. I cannot ſay any thing to you at preſent 
on this ſubject, nor on that which has introduced 
me to you; I muit ſpeak to the king. Let us 
agree to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between our 
videttes for twenty-four hours, and let every thing 
remain in ſtatu quo. To-morrow General Kal- 
kreuth ſhall be with you; he is in the king's con- 
dence; and whether it be Dumourier, or any one 
he ſhall commiſſion, the general will confer with 
him. I am very happy to have formed, your ac- 
guaintance. As to you, General Galbaud, I ice 
With pleaſure an old officer of artillery. You have 
 ſhewn mein your battery a ſpecimen of the talents | 
of the old royab corps. Continue both of you to 
* ſerve your country well ; and believe me, that, in 
ſpite of the ſtyle of manifeſtoes, we cannot help 
eſteeming thoſe who intereſt themſelves ſo much 
to ſecure its independence... * 13 
Kalkreuth remained a few minutes in converſa- 
you after the Duke retired. When he left the 
rench generals, the ſoldiers, both Pruffian and 
French, who had been in conference alſo, drinking 
together, took leave of each other, and the latter 
calling out, more vociferouſiy than uſual, Vive. 
la Nation,” Kalkreuth diſcovering ſome marks of 
terror, demanded if his perſon was in ſafety ?. to- 
which Galbaud replied, in republican loyalty there 
can be no treachery ;. and Kalkreuth, after far- 
ther profeſſions of friendſhip, returned to his 


. I have 
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1 have given you this converſation at - ſome 
Jength, becauſe characters are beſt underſtood when 
they develop themſelves. Of its authenticity you 
may have the moſt perfect aſſurance, if any credit 

is to be given to the parties themſelves, on one 
fide at leaf, from whom I immediately obtained it; 

and it is ſo far of importance, as it proves what 
has always been aſſerted, that Pruſſia has been 
made the dupe of the emigrant Princes, and the 
ſtep-ladder of ambition to the Houſe of Auſtria; 
of which itſelf ſeems ſo/ convinced, and the expe- 
rience that accompanies that conviction has been 
ſo dearly purchaſed, that if the French will deſcend 
ſomewhat from. this republican tone which the duke 
accuſes them of having attained, they might, without 
much difficulty, make this enemy neutral, if not gain 
him as an ally. No arrangement, the Frenchvge- 
neral declares, can take place till the French terri- 
. tories are evacuated. This will ſpeedily be done, 
if the preſent diſpoſition for flight continues ; but 
there is ſuch an impulſe given to the nation, that it 
will be difficult to lay the foundation of any ar- 
rangement where the principles of both parties are 

ſo directly oppoſite. The Pruſſian and French ge- 
nerals, and the commiſſaries from the Convention, 
have held ſeveral conferences together reſpecting 
immediate regulations, and mutual conveniences ; 
the adjuſtment of which has been ſo much to the 
advantage of the fugitives, that the Duke of 
Brunſwick has thought proper to ſend them ano- 
ther manifeſto; not of menaces and inſults, of de- 
vaſtation and death, according to the old ſchool; 
but af humility and friendſhip, of conſideration 
and reſpect, of admiration and gratitude for their 
attention and humanity. I have ſeen his letter to 
eee e e 
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the generals, e ſentiments ; and, 
of the conferences that 


have taken — at Grand Pre, at the camp of La 


Lune, before and ſince the army entered Verdun, 


if; his attempts to perſuade his maſter to abandon 


this enterpriſe be not ſucceſsful, he will probably 
leave him to fulfil his own deſtiny, and make ſome 
1 for the injuries he has done the cauſe 
of liberty, by withdrawing from theſe ſtupid deſ- 
pots his farther ſervices; whalit he quits the terri 
tories of the republic, as Pyrrhus retired from 
Italy, full of reſpect and admiration of his enemies 3 
with this difference, indeed, that Pyrrhus had ſome 
victories to cheer him in his retreat. 
Since my reſidence at Verdun, I have been al - 
ternately the of s Kellerman and Va- 
lence at the Hotel de Ville. Bifore the army en 
tered I was indebted to 5 
of general Money, whom I have already intr 
r the paſs of the foreſt, and who ha 
made the cure's houſe his quarters, in little vals 
lage on the banks of the Meuſe. Ibe Maag of 
Pruſſia was our neareſt neighbour toria day or two, 
having taken temporary poſſeſſion of a houſe on the 
'The view Ir eee on the 
right, the twodiviſions of the French army encamped 
on adjoining hills, interſected by a valley, in which 
Dillon had fixed his head quarters- The Pruſſian 
camp was arranged along the mountains of St. 
Michel, the ſides of which were covered continu- 


ally with horſes, waggons, troops, and —_— 
whilft. Verdun, with its venerable towers, 3 


heretofore citadel, made a 
' beoween: beth; and the river, 


point of proſpett 
felled by the late rains, overflowing the level 
ppearance of 


 conliderable 


| LET TEA 1 
Conſiderable magnitude added much to the rich- 
neſs of the ſcene. Our hoſt is not greatly dif- 
pleaſed at our departure. Though he was con- 
ſtitutional and ſermentẽ, yet I could readily per- 
ceive that he had a few points now and then to 


ſettle with his conſcience. He was, however, a 


pious and ſenſible man, with more information 
than is commonly found in village . prieſts; and, 
though St. Auſtin, St. Bernard, and authors of 
the- ſaint- like deſeription, with a variety of 
Confeſſions of Faith, and books of canonical re- 
gulations, were in continual obtruſion, we diſ- 
cerned a profane corner, where lurked Cicero, and 
Seneca, and, ſtranger ft } Racine and Corneille, 
with Lucan, Ovid, and Virgil. After exhauſti 
every military and political topic with the general, 
vrhen the weather did not permit us to walk or ride 
out, I made a party in the kitchen with the curs, 
for every other room in the houſe was occupied; 
by the fire-fide of which we diſcuſſed literary and 
religious queſtions, read Latin hymns, and the 
Metamorphoſis, and wandered from the ſtreams 
of hy, on the banks of which he had ' fancied 
himſelf ſettled for fome weeks paſt, to the plains 
of Pharſalia. The habitudes of men are not eaſily 
altered, thoſe eſpecially which have the ſanction of 
religious perſnafion. This good prieſt has no great 
reich ber the profane reformers of the National Con- 
vention; not-that he denies the neceffity, but diſlikes 
the means: an eccleſtaſtical ſynod, it ſeems, would 
have done #t with more efficacy and. grace. It is 
poſſible chat a prieſt, as ſuch, may have an attach- 
ment to liberty; but the inſtances are ſo rare, 
that 8 the exception almoſt. con- 
firms the rule. Fhere is fo {immenſe a diftance 
between religion itſelf, the baſis of equality, and 
35 | | | its 
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its human eſtabliſhments, that the functionaries of 
the latter can have no taſte or feeling for the prin- + 
ciples of the former. The French, therefore, in 
decreeing equality and the continuance of a parti- 
cular eſtabliſhment ſalaried by the ſtate, have vio- 
lated their own declaration, and acted with all the 
inconſiſtency of halt-ſighted legiſlators. After they 
have gone ſo far, they may ſafely venture one ſtep 


more, and give that which they deſpiſe whilſt they 


pretend to venerate it, religion, one advantuge 
Which they do not deny to any other principle, the 
liberty of eſtabliſhing itſelf by the ordinary means 
of knowledge; and then its influence would be bet- 


ter felt, and its miniſters more honourably protected. 


T will not, however, charge theſe law-givers with 


debaſing what they do not underſtand; for they are 


yet too ignorant to diſtinguiſh the principle from 
its corruption, and therefore always confound them. 
T know nothing more pleaſant than the religious 
diſcuſſions of theſe philoſophers. A prieſt can 


ſcarcely be more ignorant; and yet the parade of their 


ignorange and contempt of the knowledge of others, 


keeps ſueh equal proportion, that an alteration of the 


"courſe of nature might as eaſily be effected, as any 
impreſſion made of the importance of religious 
principles on the minds of theſe politicians. They 


have been accuſed of Yeſtroying a government 


- without having firſt erected another this charge is 


puerile— the materials were ready, and would eaſily, 


on the removal of the former, be arranged on the 
"ame ſcite. But in this avowed and indiſcriminate 


* contempt of religion, though they do not overthrow 


' morality, of which they have alſo been unjuſtly ac- 
* cuſed, yet, in ſeeking to build it on the baſis of 
public utility alone, the beſt human foundation in- 
_ deed on which it can be built, they have acted un- 
. | wiſely, 
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wiſcly, ſimer they have taken away that which fur- 
niſhes tlie ſtrongeſt motives: for its obſervance, the 
motives: furniſhed: by the proſpects and aſſurances 
of revelation. We left this park 8 e-houſe, as I 
have obſerved, to the great joy of its legal poſſeſſor, 
though he hach experienced nothing but politeneſs 
onꝛthe part ob his: lat gueſt; whoſe humanity,. and 
habitaal. care of: his ſoldiers; have not leſs entitled 
himto; their: loue, than his courage as an officer 
to their confidence The Heſſians had not left 
impreſſions fo favourable. They had deſpoiled the 
fineſt. of: his vintage, robbed him of his whole 
ſtore of proviſions, ſtolen his plate and linen, and, 
what grieve his iheart infinitely: more than theſe, 
had taken: away vrith them a pretty and innocent 
damſel, one of his pariſhioners, . who lived: with 
him, aſſiſted his houſekeeper in her lighter occupa- 
tions, and whom he regarded (the tear: ſtealing 
down his cheek as he told me), from her little ac- 

compliſhments and gentle demeanour, as his daugh- 
this. He. had heard nothing of her till yeſterday 

evening, when her father returned with the tidings 
that: he: hadifound: her at a ſmall bamle& twelve 
miles diſtant, . where” the charity of a peaſant. had 
given. her:alite.ftraw, having found her wander- 
ing through the fields, reduced by hunger, and the 
victim of "diſeaſe; ſo that vhen her father arrived, 
little: hopes remained that her miſerable bene 
could be prolonged to receive the laſt offices of re- 
ligion, which ſhe earneſtly entreated from the 


hands ot her maſter. It ſeems that theſe ruſſians 
had carried her to their camp near Clermont, where 
; kept, her in transfer to each other, till ſhe 
founi the means of making her eſcape; and it was 
in / the: a&! of returning home, and avoiding the 
higher * to. eſcape . loſt 
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her way, and took. re in the co of che 
peaſant. It would r my _ de- 
-nunciation of theſe Heſſians, that all the individual 
miſeries of the war were occaſioned by them. 
Tbe hiſtories of their cruelty are too numerous 5 
be recited; the detail of which can gratify no 
mind that deſerves to be gratifiedz but I am — 
to credit any but thoſe which I receive from the 
parties themſelves, and then hear them with much 
allowance. I have the fulleſt conviction, however, 
that the cure was plundered. I believe the ſtory of 
the father, whole miſery is heightened from the ſuc- 
ceſs of his. wanderings in ſearch of his daughter; 
and I believe the poſt-maſter of Domballe, who, 
whilſt earneſtly entreating to keep a favourite horſe, 
when twenty others were in the act of being ſtolen, 
and holding one part of che bridle ſomewhat more 
expreſſive of his regret at parting than was agreea- 
ble to the huſſar who held the other, received a ſe- 
vere ſtroke of a hanger on his hat; and, when he 
applied for redreſs to the Prince of Heſſe, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of his houſe for head quarters, was 
anſwered, that, with reſpect to his horſes, he ſhould 
be paid for them when the king was reinſtated ; and, 
-as for himſelf, he ought to be thankful that his hat 
was not his head. 
The entrance of the F rench army into Verdun 
was accompanied by none of the effuſions of joy 
with which thoſe meet, who are the deliverers and 
the delivered. Verdun has hitherto been noted for 
its confectionary: it will carry down to poſterity 
another title to celebrity, its cowardice. Nothing 
could equal the terror of the inhabitants, when they 
0d the town was to be ſurrendered, and 
that no conditions were made for themſelves. Ge- 
neral Pillage was the mildeft puniſhment they ex- 
pected ; 
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RON FRANCE 3 
pected; and, the National Aſſembly having ordered 
the razure of Longwi, it was not ſuppoſed that, when 
| thoſe intereſted in the pillage were to be the execu- 

| tioners, much reſpect or mercy would be ſhewn. 
The generals provided againſt the commiffion of 
theſe horrors, though the good faith of the ſoldiers, 
and their obedience, would have been a ſufficient 
Warrant. A few companies only were ſtationed in 
the town, till the Pruſſians had proceeded farther on 
their route; when the French army marched directly 
through it, and occupied their places, without be- 
ftowing on the inhabitants in their paſſage any 
thing but looks of indignation and contempt. The 
generals and commiſſaries proceeded to the creation 
of proviſional adminiſtrative powers; having put 
the former magiſtrates under arreſt, till their con- 
duct be examined by the Convention. That the 
town ſurrendered more readily to the French arms 
than it was taken at firſt by the Pruſſians will plead 
much in their favour. Though it is ſtrongly forti- 
fied, yet it is ſo commanded on almoſt every ſide, 
that it could never be expected to hold for any time 
. againſt a tolerable force: all that art can do had been 
done: there wanted nothing but a little more cou- 
rage in the inhabitants, and the remoyal of the hills 
that hang over it, to have put it properly in a ſtate 
of effectual reſiſtance. © - 3 
I have paſſed two or three pleaſant days in ſo- 
eiety not merely military. Madame de ee 


has enlivened our cirele hy her wit and beauty; Co- 
lonel de L— is a favourite of the muſes as well 
as a warrior, “ Augur et fulgente decorus arcu.“ 
He ate us his tranſlation of the Greek ode which 
celebrates the Tyrannicides, Harmodius and Arif- 
togiton; but he * be better known to the 


world 
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world as the author and compoſer of the. Marſeillois 
ſong, which we heard ſung with ſo much accom- 
paniment at the theatre, when we ſaw. the repr 5 
tation. of Brutus, juſt after the tenth of 8 
Two. officers with ſtentorian lungs made our al 
te- echq a day or two ſince, who 1 — to partake of 
our. deſert : 1 or forty at table made a decent 
chorus; and we had a ſort of accompaniment. {ti 
more animatin ＋ 2 that of the theatre, the view 
from our windows of the Pruſſian army on the 
r fe 8h preparing for farther retreat. 
is to be hoped, the accommadatiqn will take 
„Which the conferences. I have related, and 
the friendly intercourſe I have derided, ſeem, to 
8 Whether any more ſolemn tr omg, 48 
at made with te Auſtrians. bigs, he K. ele of 
Pruffa, I am at preſent ignarant. We have, hear 
of the confederaci es. of the princes of Europe again 
the principles of "the. French conſtitution, and men 
of vehement minds and. eee Wien ie 
called on them to arm in defence of their Rk 
cauſe. They may arm, an and for 8 7 125 
of force may wear its accuſtomed lJupenority,; ; but, 
ad $ deſpotiſm has been effeckually reſiſted in remotex 
1 hy the light of. N A i had ſcarcely 
| = —9 and the rights of men were little under 
flood, can it be expected, i in theſe days of univer- 
ſal. knowledge and illuminat — hug that any of 
the human race, who are p | within the, reach 
of the bleffings of freedom, N remain much 
longer deprived of their 5 8 rejoice, ſaid 
Lord Chatham, that America has reſiſted. Milli- 
ons of voices from. every enſlaved corner of the 
N17. will echo the nent of, yi venerable pa, 
lot, fince in this. a Fr atter times ſhe forms a mo- 
del for themſelves. France hes reſiſted alſo ; = 
ike 
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like America, fie has congaered. Its former Hef 
potic force, joined with the free principles of Amie- 
rica, obtained the victory there; and theſe laft be 
Coming eventually, in every country, the 4dvatice! 
guard of their entei priſe, infures the triumph df 
truth and liberty. It has been objected, that the 
ligbtnels of the French character but it] accofts 
with that ſentiment which belongs pecultarly'tofree- 
men; and that, habituated to a certain point f pd- 
itical ſervitude, it can neither feel nor Apprecded 
the real value of political freedom. I will not Ait 
pute the frivolity of the general character àrfſing 
from a frivolous education, or that their follies, Ad 
even crimes, have been natoralized into Hanners 
from the continued contemplation of thofe anflers 
in a corrupted court, where hitherto all their views 
Have been habitually directed. But what I cdntendl 
ſor, and Whit will be obvious th any obſerver ie, 
that chere is fufficietit energy, and fitm fottndation 
to build up a people zealous of good Works, Worth! 
of the principles they have now adopted, and of the 
deſtiny to which they aſpfre. Already a wonderful 
reverſe has been effected. The effeminacy. of the 
Sybarite, with which we hive hitherto reprodched 
them, has been changed alternately into Roman 
cmneſs and Tartarean feroefty. Effeminacy ul 
cruelty are oftentimes not remote from each other; 
but if there are pages in the hiſtory, of the rebofu- 
tion which the friend of liberty will try fo eff) 
with bis fear ; Were me Flues Miſs Which de Wal 
hold up with pride to the àdmiring world. Ihe 
_ gallants whom 1 have feen parading in the püpfit 
walks with their miftreſfes, in All the ſtyke bf fp. 
pery and diſſipation, are not transformed into ha 
Mldiers, expoſed. to all. the melemencies of m in 
temperate ſeaſon, With ſcarcely tents to cover their, 
8 | I 
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and making often the bare earth their bed. But, if 
there be any thing in locality of ſituation. to give 
energy to ſentiment; if you could draw deeper 
fighs with Petrarch in wandering along the valley, 
and hanging over the fountain of Vaucluſe; or feel 
ſtronger enthuſiaſm, and more poetic foul, in viſit- 
ing the hallowed tomb of Virgil—you will find 
fome excuſe for my intemperance, if it be ſuch, 
when you know that | am writing to you from the 
Able at which Beaurepuire wrote his adieu, and in 
the room in which he died. 3 ; 
Lou remember the event: the perilous circum- 
ſtances in which we were then placed, cauſed it to 
de more ſlightly noticed than it deſerved. When 
the Pruſſians had inveſted Verdun, and {ſummoned 
Beaurepaire to ſurrender, the Duke of Brunſwick 


received for anſwer, that the command of the place 


was intruſted to him by the French nation; that he 
felt himſelf reſponſible for the truſt, and ſhould 
yield it only with his life. The Duke fignified to 
him in reply, that, did the defence of the place de- 
rnd on him alone, he had no doubt but it would 
de well maintained, though he muſt be very ſenſi- 
ble that the works which he had erected, and the 
advantage given by the poſſeſſion of all the neigh- 
bouring heights, would make it impoſſible for hun 
to maintain it long ; but, before he confirmed him- 
ſelf .in this refolution, he would refer him to a de- 
cree of the Aſſembly, which gave the municipality, 
in all caſes ſimilar to the preſent, the controul of the 
commander; and begged him as a good citizen to 
take their advice, and re-conſider the ſummons he 
bad given. The ſudden ſurrender of Longwi by 
its governor, had induced the Aſſembly to paſs this 
decree, having at that moment more confidence in 


the courage of the municipal officers of fortified 


towns, 


towns, than in the good faith of the commanders. 


the Duke of Brunſwick, conſulted the. civil officers, 


1e found the proſpect of 60,000 Pruſſians on the... 
hills, and a few ſhells which they had thrown into 


the town by way of amuſement, too ſtrong proofs 


for their municipal nerves. All the arguments that 


valour could inſpire ; all the perſuaſions that pa- 


triotiſm could dictate: all the expoſtulations that 


the ſenſe of ſhame could provoke, Beaurepaire 
urged in vain. To die for their country was no 
part of their municipal creed, and they were nearly 
unanimous to ſurrender. Once more he attempted 
to animate them: they were deaf to his remon- 


ſtrances, an. 7 the capitulation. He had re- 


ſolved to make his way through the enemy, with as 
many as he could prevail on to follow him; but his 
purpoſe was betrayed. Overcome with ſhame, with 
all the indignation. that ariſes in the breaſt of a ſol- 


dier at the proſpect of diſhonour, and the virtuous . 


ſentiments which give more than elevation to the 


ſoul of the patriot, he withdrew from this tribunal, . 


whoſe coward ſouls, like the dahees of Caſimere, 
feared nothing fo little as diſgrace, and nothing ſo 
much as danger. Verdun was ſurrendered, The 
municipality was fafe, and received the compliments 
of the Pruffian commander. Beaurepaire was gone 
beyond the reach of their flattery or their triumph. 
Like Cato, his indignation, the paſſion of great 
ſouls, had overcome every other f=ntiment: he 
could not ſurvive the liberty of his country; and, 
more virtuous than Cato, ſinèe the ignominy of 
gracing the triumph of Cæſar was too perſonal a 
motive, he ſought refuge from diſhonour in death. 


* 
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But, as the event proved, it was a law fitted for 
Longwi alone—for when Beaurepaire, compelled 
by the decree to follow the ſarcaſtic exhortation f 


| The | 


_ 
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Nhe concierge tells me, that he heard — 
of the piſtol, but bad no idea that it proceeded 
from this chamber, as he had but a few minutes 
on entering it, found the oommander writ- 

ing wich ſuch earneſtneſe, that he was heedleſs of 
his being there. Beaurepaire was found fallen from 
his chair, with a few ſigns of life yet remaining; 
| they placed him on the bed, where he inſtantly ex- 


; 5 
wh deer ends the. 8 man meets his fate, 


| «« Is privileged beyond the common walks 
x IO Of virtuous Lie. 30 


The preſent was a ſanctuary too ſacred for mu- 
Fa officers or Pruffians, and therefore had been 
kept ſhut, from a variety of motives, by both par 
ries, till the arrival of the French, when the ot. 
pitality of Kellerman gave it me for my reſidence 
L hilt in Verdun. The National A ſſembly have 
decreec; funeral honours to the memory of this ge- 
nercus commander, who, urged by theſe i 
Honed motives which arepecuhar to elevated minds, 
had chofen death rather than ſurvive the cowardly 
ſurrender which his efforts could not prevent, and 
which, therefore, in a life of unſulfied honour, 
would have leſt no Hain. 1 know got how rigid 
Seralide will eftimate this action, or whether they 
Will enter into the feelings of the Aſſembly, whe, 
'by ordering his remains to be depoſited in the tem- 
debicated to great men, have given their ſanc- 
7 Von to this act of virtue, and deſtroyed that pre- 
judice fo fatal to heroiſm, which, taking from man 
_ . the privilege of chooſing the moment of his death, 
takes from him that firmneſs of ſoul, which is ſo 
| neceſſary to bear it. No ages have deen woke fer- 


tile in — of great courage, heroic virtues, 
4 and 
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and talents uſeful to ſociety, Pi in which .Sto - 

cilm inſpired that energy which led men to devote 

their lives to the defence of the republic; and none, , 

in general, have more honoured mankind, than. 

thoſs who, riſing ſuperior to prejudices, have 

| ſhortened their courfe BY a voluntary termina- 
tion. 3 Ne 

The Aſſembly have provided liberally for his 
widow, and plöce His fon under the protection of 
the nation. Its prefident, Herault de Lechelles, 
vas ordered to communicate this decree to Ma- 
dame Beaiireþaire, Which he has done in the fol- 
lowing letter: ; 

Le brave Beaurepaire, votre Epoux,. a termine 
par une mort herqique quarante ans d' une vie 1 
cieuſe, il n'a pu ſe rẽſoudre à vivre dans une ville 
qui n'ẽtoit pas bia il laiſſe un grand modele 
e la liber 


digne d axoir des Brutus pour le l puiſſe 3 
- reconnaiſſance de la patrie conſoler Yous ouleur, et 

| | t mort pgur 
Ia liberte—puiſle-t-il: vivre long tems pdur elle? 


pelle 


3 : 
mee eh c ch men as 
| the volunteer ſoldiers f the battalions: of Bark , 
. E 3. | ſuch. 
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ſuch undaunted guardians of the rights of men as 
Georges of Varennes; and ſuch heroic comman- 
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| Rheims, November 2, 1793. . 


Firſt Year of the French Republic. 


Lzavme the generals in purfuit of the ene- 
my, in their own territory, after having driven 
them from that of France (for Longwi was eva- 
cuated more readily than Verdun), we have fince 
employed ourſelves in viſiting the neighbouring 
frontier towns, aad wandering over fome of 
thoſe parts of the country which have been the 
ſcenes of action during this memorable cam- 
paign. + From the walls of this city detachments 
of the” invaders had been frequently ſeen ;. as 
the camp of Suippe, the laſt but one before the re- 


treat, commanded in equal directions both this town 


and Chalons. We propofe remaining here a 
day or two to repair our vehicle, which has been 


completely disjointed, as well as to procure ſome 


little repoſe to ourſelves. This city is chiefly noted 
as the place ſacred to the conſecration of the kings 
of France; but though its occupation be gone, at 


Jeaft for the preſent, the holy relic, with which 


che Holy-Ghoſt complimented them for this im- 
portant purpoſe, yet remains. The truth of the 
hiſtory of "this fanctified preſent has, at all times, 


been 


and held up as an o 
veneration. 
the operations of this campaign previous to t 


4249 : 


been doubted by philoſophers, and thoſe. who rea- 
ſon; and it has been ſuſpected, that the faith of 
prieſts and courtiers has not been always unſhaken. 


But the truth of a good ſtory ought never to he 
doubted; and as it turned out ſo much to the pro- 


it of theſe two orders, they were not much inte- 
reſted to enquire into the evidence. If you have 
any curioſity to examine the fact, you will find a 
detailed account of the miracle in Dom Reutheli's 
 Glories of the Church Triumphant; or you will 
meet with as much as will ſatisfy you in Voltaireꝰs 


Abridgement of this part of its Glories, and his 


lively comments on the miracle in queſtion. 


Ihe country through which we have paſſed, has 

been under the government of the ' Auſtrian and 

emigrant armies for ſome months; as it was that 

2 bordered more immediately on Bra- 
an 


t, from which their column marched parallel 


with that of the Pruſſians in their advance towards 
Paris. Theſe armies approached at the two paſſes 
of La Croix and Grand Pre, as I have before men- 
tioned, and formed their junction immediately. af- 
ter. The. capture of thoſe neighbouring towns 


would. have been of great. moment; and as detach- 


ments frequently appeared at their gates, which. 
they might have entered without much reſiſtance, 
it appears ſingular that it was not accompliſhed. 
The foreſt of Argonne, indeed, and the viſitation 
of Heaven in rain, and peſtilence, and famine, 
ſtood between them: for which the holy flaſk, in 
. Temoter ages, as the palladium of. Rheims, would 
have been worſhipped with more devout gratitude, 


bject of. greater ſanctity. and 
I will not trouble. you with the detail of any of. 
he in- 


vaſion. 
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| valor of the Proffians ; the removal of 
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treafons, - which 3 
piated by his prefent, and 
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camps from 
Orchies to ler ſkirmiſhes at St. 


Amand, Bavay, and Mezieres.—Theſe were only 
the amuſements of the traitors on one fide, and 


the ſport of the Auſtrian generals on the other, 
to keep out of ſight the grand operation which 


was then eoneerting between the 3 — _ | 
man courts. Of the three gene 


this occaſion, Rochambeau e 5 5 in Net, 
with ſome pre- ſentiment moſt likely of what was 
to follow. Luckoer was far adraned . his ſe- 


© cont infancy, and eafily ſed on. The game 
was altogether in the 0 La Pa mi- 


ignorance,” his a Hts wou fi: — whoſe- 
— record, have been ex- 
probably 

misfortunes. After leaving the ako we ire. 
ed our courſe along the Meuſe to Montmedy, 
through that part of the country” which lies be- 


_ "tween this fn and the Dutchy of Euxembourg, 


in the Auſtrian territory. Verdun was left un- 
der the direction of à proviſional adminiftration, 


anda flight garriſon. It contained a great number 
of Pru , who were recommended to the care 


of the French by the Duke of Brunfwick, ard 
who were to be Ent forwards when cured; The 
villages around were filled alſo with the flelt, r. 
whom no fuch proviſion was made, and who pro- 
dably, when en will ſerve in the French 


armies. The town, delivered: Tow its apprehen- 
| Hons, had aſſumed its uſual - the ſtreets were 
beginning to be re- paved; merchants were e 


poſing their goods, all but the dealers in the chief 


manufactory of the town, the greater part of which 
che Pruffians had bought when they took their 


kyve, 3 s hat fivken, With-. 
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out troops do defend the neighbouring 
which command the town en every fide, it fronts 
more ſtrange that its defence ſhould be undertaken, 

except as à temporary obſtacle to/ the progeſs of the 
enemy, than chat it ſhould have ſurrendered fo 
ſoon. It was, nevertheleſd, from the eireumſtances, 
cowardly ſurrendered ; though one meft fore ma- 
ny ⸗ | for its inhabitants, whe, wnaccuftom- 
ed even to the norſe of cantion, had begun to feel 
ſome of its fatat effects. We foutid the roms di- 
vided in its patriotiſm, whieh might have been ao 
the diviſion of its courage; between the biſhop, 
with the higher elergy, the bourgeois, and many 
ef thoſe who had elegant houſes; on the one hand; 
andthe inferior order of prieſts, the lower. chats, 
and the women, on the hier, The indignation-of 
the commander was not peeuliar or fatal ts kimfelf 
alone. A young foldier, the ſon of a merchant at 
Froyes, overcome with fhame' when the Pruſſians 
entered the town, and unable to reſtrain: his emo 


tions, ruſhed” forward from his rariks and with 


his knife attempted to kill a general officer, whoſe 
Tboks of fatisfadtion had — his: deſpair imo 
frenzy. He was' inſtantly ſeized, and await- 
edi an exemplary puniſhment in a priſon made on 
the walls. He however deeerved the ſenate} by 
preeipitating himſelf into the river that fowed-be- 
neath; where he was drowyned before any unwel- 
come aMftance could have heem afforded him, Phis 
fort of unjuſtiſiable aſſaſſmation had oſten bun 
exerciſed on the invaders; and eng of the con. 
phants of the Prince de Ligne's letter, is the fre. 
ney of its commiſſion by the peafants and n. 
tional guards, who have generally mere of che 
ardour, dam of the warinefs or diſcipline" of fob- = 
dlers. When the- attack was: made on Stenan, 
from -which Dillon retreated, ſome of the inhabi- 
|  tants 
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tants 9 continued the A by firing 
from the houſes at the entrance of the town. One 
of thoſe national guards was made priſoner, and 
he did not deny the charge, that he had fired two 
or three "_ with the intention of killing the com- 
mander; th he was ignorant that the regular 
troops Who deſended the place had retreated. 
5 the time that the Auſtrian and emigrant. 
.camp remained at Stenay, he was brought out on 
the parade at a certain hour. every, day, and. un- 
derwent, with fome ſeverity, the military puniſh-- 
nent of the ſcourge. The law of the manifeſto 
| of the Duke of Brunſwick was direct as to the 
crime and its atonement; and therefore this daily 
torture was certainly an infringement of the letter, 
as the expiation was only death. This coneluſion 
to his ſufferings he received the day preceding the 
departure of — there was no appeal, and 
on the part of the ſufferer there was no murmur. 
For the "ſake of the example, the people were per- 
mitted to he preſent. He was ordered to confeſs his 
crime on his knees, and the juſtice of his ſentence, 
which do. refuſed; as he acknowledged neither. He 
then prepared himſelf for death, which, amidſt the 
cries and lamentations of his Fend unreſtrained 
by the preſence. of the Auſtrians, he underwent; 
declaring with his laſt breath that he fell a, willing 
; _ -martyr to the liberties of his country, 4 et quoi 
| que je meurs, Vive la Nation,. Having been 
1 active in promoting a ſpirit of patriotiſm. in his 
- town and neighbourhood, he was much regretted 
by the inhabitants; among whom he has left a wi- 
do and three children, ſufficiently prouided for, 
not to expect any thing from the nation but its 
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, {tude to the memory of their father. That 
r. was ra mas cannot * denied · That ſome 
N ee.amples 
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examples were neceſſary. to check this irregulag 
mode of attack, may be admitted; but the applica- 

tion of the law to every caſe, was not in the ſame _ 
ſpirit of juſtice. Of this miſapplication, the little 
town or village of Voges was an inſtance. It was 
built on a mountain, which commanded the adja- 
cent plain in every direction; and had probably 
been, at ſome Net a poſt of ſtrength. It would 
have been folly in its inhabitants to have defended 
it againſt any conſiderable force: but as the ad- 
vanced guard of armies are ſometimes preceded in 
their march by robbers, whom a ſtate of war ſets 
looſe from the ordinary reſtraints of ſociety, they - 
had determined to defend their village and their 
Props y, where reſiſtance had the probability of 
being effectual. Accordingly, when a detachment 
from the adyanced guard of the enemy appeared, 
it met with a ſevere repulſe. They returned how- 
ever ſoon. with a conſiderable reinforcement, and 
renewed the attack. The national guard defended 
it with great valour as long as it was tenable; but, 
overpowered by numbers, — were obliged to 
ſurrender. This was a cafe which was not con- 
tained in the ſtatutes of the manifeſto. Here was 
no treachery, but an open and manly defiance. It 
was however agreed by the aſſailants, that, as the 
defence was not made according to the articles of 
war, and the defenders were not all clothed in 
uniform, that they were not entitled to the uſual 
terms; though they did not deſerve the extremeſt 
puniſhment.. On the fate of theſe. villagers they 
would not themſelves decide, but dragged them 
away for judgment at the head quarters, tied to 
the tails of their horſes. But, to leave ſome im- 
preſſion on their minds, and to ſerve as an exam- 
ple alſo to others, they made their priſoners ſet fire 
„FF hh DO | of "9 
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bs their own Dads which certainly Wis an ith 

nee; at had fame Afprct towards 
ty, was th hard-heatted eoitempe of the iti- 

kreaties of à nivther,” who tre hetfeff at the feet 

6f ths officers, praying them to ſpate het children: 

but the circuthſtatices did hot permit them to at- 

dend to the minute affeAiotis, and het ittfants pe- 
ed itr the flames. 

A does not enquire itifo, the right Which the 
ke of Brumſwiel had tö iffue this mantfeſto, £ 
We have fever yet heard any defthee of his In 
bit: "off the fame grounds of mordt teckitude, pro- 

ES wth ke tauft feſt. But it would have FRO 
- > clthient general, 1s Re has CH“, 
bea deettte, to ive Küchen the fülrit of the e. 

33 before he mttuffet to their diferetiog 
fach fanguinary orders. He has fait in Bis defence; 
atif hinted ir at the conference neat Verdun, thil 
theſe manifeſkoes were only & expreſſions qui 
fie jettent dans le peuple, which hs of ſerfeknow 
how to appreciate; and rep roxched Dumoutier, 
© du avoft pris Ia mcuchef pour quelques par cl. ſes 
iffisniftintes.” I am Ns g to believe, chat, had 
he known the horrors which wete to have deen EX=- 
hg under his ſanction, he nevef could have 
git his heart to have alftatef d. But he remains. 
witftout excufe, in riot having examined 
| pegs accarately into the inftinive dilpofifiohs of 
His allies, before HE extraſted them with ſuch com- 
miffrons ; and if he gives as anf apblogy for his 

conduct, that which urgoyne offered, whey 4 

demneck for ſimflar atrocities eotitinitted 

KAvages, His alles im the American War, © Mg he 

Had rigotouſfy enjoined them to abſtinence” from 

pronto we” anſwer kim 11 this lang In ON of 

the gener}, as tratiflated” by Me. Burke”: 
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ye gentle dragons, ye churteous lions, ye meek 
Fd Lee us ere r 
ye ſoft and chriſtian-hearted 'hyenas ! ge, fightt 
the battles of the great king, but ſhed ins blood.“ 
As the ſeaſon had ſo far advaneed before the 
Pruſſians took the field, the campaign would have 
heen finiſhed before Longwi and Verdun, had any 
Eindof affiftance been given to theſe towns. The 
valour of the defenders of Thionville held in check 
a long time a confiderable force, and refifted it with 
effect. “ You may deſolate the fortreſs, and not 
 Jeave one fone on another, Pelix Wimpfen re- 
pflied to the ſummons, but you cannot burn the 
ramparts. Montmedy, where the king had in- 
tended to have held his court, had he ſueceeded in 
his efcape, would have made the ſame noble re- 
:iſtance, if the patriotiſm of the qranicipalicy, which, 
from 'what I witneffed, was mot impeffible, had 
mounted only to the height of chat of Verdun. 
This town'was often menaced, the enemy Havin 
uninterrupted poſſeſſion of the country around, 
eſpecially .after the retreat from Stenay, and the 
ſuccefs of the Pruſſians in their march towards 
Clermont. The great force "which it would re- 
quire to make ary impreſſion, and the length of 
time neceflary to reduce it, had made them abandon 
che enter prize; for, independently of the ftrength 
. of the works above ground and below, with which 
the enemy were well acquainted, its fituation alone 
would have demanded another army to have forced 
ũt to ſurrender. This fortreſs is built on a hill, ac- 
ceſſible but on one fide, as the others riſe _— 
perpendicular: and the heights around are at 
great a diftance, that their poſſeſſion to the enemy 
. would be unavailing. Its lofty ſituation commands 
a fine view along the valley and the woods 3 
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which runs the river Chiars in a variety of roman- 
tic windings. On the other ſide are ſeen the bleak 
hills in the Auſtrian territory, within the diſtance 
of half a league. There is nothing in the town 
itſelf worthy of a royal reſidence, for it does not 
contain 200 houſes; and the courtiers and ariſ- 
tocracy would have found ſome difficulty, had the 
plan of eſcape ſucceeded, to have met with accom- 
modation. The retreat of the Auſtrians had juſt 
releaſed the inhabitants from their confinement; 
and as no viſitors or travellers had made their ap- 
pearance in theſe regions ſince they had become the 
ſeat of war, we were examined more ſcrupulouſly. 
i Qur paſſports gained us ready entrance through the 
[| gates, and we underwent the military reſearch with- 
bl out much difficulty. But the municipality were 
i | more ceremonious, and fearing that treaſon might 
| 


lurk in fome corner, and eſcape'the accuſtomed ob- 
ſeryance, we were compelled to give an account of 
our parentage, birth, and education, as well as the 
evidence of our patriotiſm and friendſhip to the re- 
public. Aſter this inquiſitorial reſearch, and a va- 
triety of ſhrewd and ſage remarks made by the mu- 
i nicipal- offigers,- one of hem was particularly mi- 
bi nute in his enquiries where we meant next to 


1 bend our courſe, we were permitted to retire. - Af. 
l ter dinner, as there-was nothing ſufficiently intereſt- 
[ ing to detain us, we ordered poſt-horſes to Stenay; 


hen our cicerone entered, and adviſed us to take 
the road through Sedan. It was in vain that we 
ll ' repreſented. to him that we did not. with to go to 

i Sedan; that our route lay through the former place; 
14 and that to arrive at it through Sedan, would make 
| à Circuit of fifteen or twenty miles, and along the 

"i frontier, not yet ſufficiently clear from the enemy. 


Beſides, in going thither, we ſhould. meet with 


Poſt- | 
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poſt-horſes neither at La Fertẽ nor Carignan, vil- 


lages we had to paſs; and the delay would be ex- 
3 inconvenient. All theſe objections he com- 


bated with more warmth than one uſually permits a 
friend in matters which are ſo perſonal; and as he 


continued to be preſſing, I enquired the cauſe of 


the intereſt he took in our aceommodation, and 


found that this magiſtrate. was himſelf the poſt- 


maſter. - This information unveiled the myſtery of 
his ſolicitude. He cared little for our accommo- 
dation; but having been at the expence of keep 


ing his horſes for many a week untired, from the 
circumſtances of the war, he thought the preſent a 
good opportunity of finding ſome compenſation for 
his extraordinary expences, in obliging us to take 
them to ſee the environs of Montmedy. He agreed 


at length that the road to Stenay through edan 


was about three times as far as the direct one; that 


it would be impoſſible to get a relay of horſes on 
the wa . and that the night would cloſe ere we 
reach 


were ſo contemptible, that indignation would have 
been miſplaced; I therefore laughed at him, mak 
ing ſome refleQions on. the unien of his two pro- 
feſſions of magiſtrate and poſt-maſter, and don 
cluded on going to Stenay. It was evident, how» 
ever, that I had not conceived a ſufficient idea of 
his importance or authority; for, on my return from 
a walk on the ramparts, I met my 3 — 
who, with looks of great diſmay, informed me that 
we were put in a ſtate of arreſt. This the poſt- 
maſter magiſtrate. himſelf confirmed: having had 
reaſon, ſince my departure from the houſe, to ſuſ- 
toads us as dates and that therefore he 7 
Older 


the place of even his deſtination; but ſtill 
it was clear to him that our beſt road muſt be that 
of Sedan. The motives of this municipal officer 
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order our detention till then of the 'Edtninand- 
er, which might probably be defetred a tay PRE, 
as he was gone to Longwi. In my abſence ne n 
terriſted my companion, wot guilt as a Pruflian, 
had preſented to his 'imapgintition a thouſand modes 
of diſcovery, and whoſe fears of nidnieipal pimiſh- 
ment had terrified him into totes of ſubmiſſiön. 
As I had no guilt of this fort, J had no fears, and 
therefore told this cotiftitiited protector of the Tizhts 
ef men, that T had hitherto taken him för a 0h, 
aid had ont amuſed myſelf with Mis folly ; tat T 
now diſcovered he was a knave, and therefore felt 
tte moſt inexpreflible contempt both for himfelf 
und his menaces. As to dur detention, he hall 
better conſult his brother officers : for my own 
part, I Mould, without any reluctance, await the 
return of the commander, whorh 1 Enche to viſit; 
und regretted only that 1 frould be compelled "i 
report, on my arrival at Parts, his corduet as A 
municipal officer, which was as diſhonoutrable to 
the republic as it wis difgraceful to himſelf, 1 
did not àwait his anfwer, ur took another walk, 
und found at my return our Chaiſe at the door, with 
che poſt<maſter as obſequious as he had been before 
infotent. We drove oat of the gates, with the 
perſunfion, on my part, that I had lectured, or 
#ightonsd him in into vireue. No ſuch King; Wy 
——— had agreed to pay him double 
Xo : which. — — not havin 
prev jouſſy received my afﬀfent, 1 hindered him the 
Het > from fal lang. This tyrannical EXx> 
Auction was, in 1tfelf, of 1 importance. The 
chief impreſſion made on my inind from the ad- 
venture, was the confideration of what muſt have 
been the feelings -of Beaurepaire, when he was 
CNA" bend his * to the delten 
ecilions 


3 
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deciſions. of ſuch men as theſe, from whom, if 
. ty, was ſo diſtant, heroiſm muſt be ſtill mare 


remote. . 8 a f | : 
The. whole gountry;between Verdun and Rheims. 
preſented, numberleis traces of: the outrages and de- 
vaſtations of war. Here:we foundithe peaſant:la-. 
menting the laſs of his harveſts, of: which the enemy 
had deſpaileꝗ bim ip their paſſages: there-theowners 
af dilmantled- chateaus, returned to wander aver 
the runs: of- beautiful AYENUES: and: gardens ] moſt 
_ wantonly, leyelled z. here the ſhepherd looking wiſt«. 


” 


fully aver. the, ſcanty; remains of his flock, which 
the clemency, of theſe invaders had ſnared him. At: 
another place eyen this ſolicitude was rendered un- 
nogeſſaxy, forall chat the,owner was poſſeſſed of had 
heen plunderedꝭ he having received: only bills on the. 
royal treaſury, an additional inſult, in return. Bridges, 
broken dewn, raads impaſſable, but at the rate ia. 
league in two haurs, were our habitual interruptions. 
Sametimes W had ta make a paſſage fer our car 
| rjage by the removal of the carcaſes of horſes, and 
often to return from our walk. nat ta tread on thoſe 
of: men, to which the ſpesd of the enemy. had only 
ſuffered them ta perform half: the rites, and which 
the charity: or Jeiſure of the.peaſant had not yet per- 
mitted: him to figiſh. Of this. kind of defolation the: 
traces we: met with would be deemad incredible. 
Many a league wa paſſed where it was impoſſible 
to Wthdraw our vie wat every ſtep from theſo in- 

Races of mortality; and in ſome places they were 
fo. frequent, that, unleſs means are, taken by the: 


departments, ta remedy this evil, if there be any, 


in breathing air thus ſaturated with: putreſcence, 
the effecta may prove abundantly fatal. The. tri- 
umphs even of liberty appean glorious but at a. di- 
tance. .. Thoſe, who have:the higheſt» ain the 
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declaration, that a revolution was too dear, if it 
coſt but the life of one citizen, had never wandered 
over a field of battle, or his ſenſibility, too exqui- 
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N and prize it moſt, muſt nn lov of 


rooted. in their hearts not to ſhudder at the 
— 2d by which it is obtained. Rouſſeau, in his 


fite to adviſe its acquiſition by means fo ferocious, 


would have deſtroyed, in its embryo, that fine 


offspring of his genius, which has nerved the arm 


of the republic in its greeneſt infancy, to ſtrangle 
the two dreadful ſerpents of the North ; and whoſe 
gigantic manhood will, with more than Herculean 


torce, .purge the world of the remaining monſters 
that infeſt it. | 
"The country deſcribed by the wine of ih Pruf- 


7 fan column preſented paradiſaical proſpects com- 


with that 2 the Auſtrians and the emigrants. 
I ſhould ſlack your belief were I to recount to you 


all its horrors. Some circumftances of it have 


made impreſſions on my mind, which will never 


be removed; and I am convinced that if princes, 


and the minions or miniſters of princes, could be 
compelled to feel and view bodily the miſeries they 
create; this great ſcourge of the human race muſt 
have a ſpeedy termination. The great order which 
ned amongf the Pruffians, and their rigid dif- 


cipline, had * preſerved them from the variety of 


2 which prevailed in the other army, 


whoſe luxury and oſtentation, when they. went 
forth to conquer, eſperially thoſe of the emigrant 


nobleſſe, could be equalled only by the miſery and 


deſpair that overwhelmed 3 in their flight. 


Wbere the principle of honour was too ſted ﬀt, 
even amidſt theſe extreme misfortunes, to prevent 
them from ſtooping to the baſeneſs of robbery, they 


were compelled to ſell their ** and even their 
arms, 
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_ "arms, to procure themſelves the means of ſubſift 

ence ; whilſt thoſe who had little elſe at the outſet 
but chat honour, and the friendſhip of the emigrant 
princes to rely on, preſented ſpectacles that would 
have moved the heart of the ſterneſt republican ts 
| commiſeration. General deſcriptions intereſt us 
but little. The Roman rhetorician has obſerved, 
| that a city taken by ſtorm, or an army ſlaughtered, 
leave little effect — the mind, whilſt we melt into 
tears at the minute diſtreſs of infant innocence, and 
ſtart up with horror at the ſhrieks of violat mo- | 
deſty. Many inſtances of individual miſery we 

beheld in our journey, with the detail of which 1 1 
would not diſtreſs you: but one was connected 
with an affair of our own, and you muſt excuſe 
the egotiſm of the adventures of the firft, to hear 
the ſad hiſtory of the other. We had travelled a 
melancholy day along roads ſtrewed with the wrecks 
of men and horſes, and in a country which, from 
its deſolate and unintereſting appearance, contri- 
buted rather to render the ſcene more gloomy, 
"The night was approaching when we came in fight: 

of a lofty. mountain at the diſtance of a league, 

. which we were to traverſe, if we meant to continue 
our journey, from which our guide endeavoured — i 

perſuade us, by the affurance that every ſtep we 
advanced farther would be more hazardous thin ue 
laſt, on account of the badneſs of the roads and 
aber ſwell of the waters; {beſides other dangers 
-which we might undergo from the immediate Th 
cumſtances of the country, and the unprotected 
ſtate in which every thing was around us. The 
laſt beams of the fontin ſun had for a moment 

gilded the top of the hill, and diſcovered to us a 

village, which had the appearance of being forti- 
| _ with a monaſtery and caſtle towering above 

the 
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the diſteulty 


5 — offered. us all the: ac 


8 4 cormſort, to us hungry 
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1 of which: ſe ted 25) we drew 


nearern ton be only an; extenſive: maſs, of ruins, 
— rs ; 


around, Ib; was r 6 


— 5 as: — — — mg we. 
of the road increaſeckas oached 
We-reſolved,. therefore; ta proſit b 3 to 
tale poſſeſſion of. the firſt; houſe that offered, and: 
avwaitithe return af morning, Them was no inn 
nearer than the ton; but wee were inſarmed, that 


uv might procure accommodation at a houſe at 
ſome-trifling: 


diſtance, to: which our; conductor led 
us, The miſtreſs of: this manſion received n 


tion: which ber: houſe, under. the — — | 
the: late viſitati on, could afford... Her: welcome of 
ourſelxes, and her invectives againſt the emigrants 
wereouttered-: with great — but the ſame 
pillage. and. che ame complaint: were ſo: cotmman, 


that they: paſled: at lengibꝭ unnoticed by eus Her 
however, were not ſo extenſive as to 


mi 


hinder her from giving:us a very pleaſant 


reception. 
The beſt bed- room Mas ar * for us, and the 
beit: ſupper previded; both which; though ents 


were epicurean : while the ſtorm that was 
— without, and Which had been gathering 
for ſome tima, gave no more than common con 
viction of our on happineſs in having found ſuch 
an aſylum. Qur hoſteſa: without invitation joined 


us in our repalt during which the:gave us her hif- 


tory 
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tory of the campaign, fo far as her own obſervati- 
ons or experience vent! and related a variety of 
anecdote, in which was mingled a conſiderable quan- 
tity of local adventure, f though it would ſerve 
very well to ſwell the volume of village memoirs, 

would make no conſiderable figure in general hiſtory. 
When we had exhauſted our ſtore of communica- 
ion, ve took leave of each other; and, after every 

_ ene elſe had retired, and nothing was heard but the 
pelting of the rain, which ſeemed deſcending in 
torrents, and blaſts of wind mixed with thunder, 
to which the hoarſe ſound of falling waters at a 
flight diſtance was à continued accompaniment, I 
fat down to write for an hour, having but little in- 
clination to fleep. It was paſt midnight when I 
aroſe to faſten my door; but found to it neither 
bolt nor lock. I ſhould have paid but little atten- 
tion to this circumſtance at any other time, having 
travelled for ſome years in France without feeling any 
canſe for apprehenſion; but our local ſituation gave 
me a momentary uneaſineſs. Seeing a light through/ 
the crevice of a door, at the end of à gallery, and: 
ſuppoſing it to be that of the ſervant of the houſe, 
from whom I might procure ſome means of ſecur- 
ing our apartment, I went thither, and on my ap- 
proach was ſtruck with the ſound of voices ſpea - 
ing in loud whiſpers, as if fearful of being over- 
heard. Curioſity led me to liſten, 1 found © 
them converſing on the route they ſhould purſue in 
the morning, which they ſeemed to diſcuſs with 
ſome warmth. A variety of oaths mingled in this 
_ converſation, all of which, from the jargon they 
ſpoke, I could not well underſtand; wit anion | 

T half comprehended ppeared to me alarming and 

rightful... At length I heard a woman, who was: 
e the door where I ſtood, ſay diſtinctly, 
* VoI. II. F | * that 
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not well: underſtand, 
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in the commiſſion of theircrimes, as theycarr 


__Ewithdrew to my 


_ ticularſyin that of the woman whale haggar 


diſcovered ſympt 
_ catioh, and whoſe handkerchief was ſtained in two 


chat. he ä chim twice before ſhe: 
could-kilt him; that he begged earneſtly for his lite.;- 
and that ſomething why — but which Edid: 


tnctly bear, but it appearod to oovaey. ſome remark 
on the deed with a reference to another murder. 


———— and looked through t the crevioe from 
Which the light proceeded, and my- alarm. was not 


a little heightened, when I fax diſplayed on the ta- 
ble ſhirts aid · waĩſtooats torn· and bloody, which the 
woman des examining during this converſation. F 
liſtened ſtill, and was co all poſſibility 
of. doubt, from the confinuance of their diſcourſe, that 


it was-a trogp-of murderers, of unexampled audacity 
ied about 


with them the moſtunequivocal marks of their guilt, 
and were ſo - => <Mpaey >ſs the concealment : but 
vchat appeared to me ſtrange was, that, during the 
ſpace of near half an hour, no word eſcaped them, 
by: which I could conjecture that they meant to 


take, as I had no doubt they would, our — — 


under their protection. Concludi 
82 this: — before diſcuſſed — ſettled, 
chamber to conſider What con- 
duct we had heſt purſue in a ſituation ſo extremely 
critical; - F'recolleQed ſeeing. on our entrance four 
men and a woman in one part of the kitchen, at 
the fire of, which 1 hom omg 3 _ 
m wand, though 1: accu ed to ſee 

. ures, I could = hep obloyring, that there was 


ſomething ſingularly ferocious in their * 


oms, as. I then thought, of intoxi- 


| ar e places. with rel 1 * ma 
ey 


had rendered ĩt difficult! to diſ- 
gateh him.“ > The anſwer to this F could not diſ- 
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OE #2 and ot bat gage wich more than 
bf) attrition” av we paſſes; af — > cautiouſly 
flernt while renfiintd near ther. Recoveriy 
from” the farptize®ints* wiich"cils" dffcovery Ha 
throw me, Fhat refolvet on finding the m frets. | 
of thehowſe; but it truck me ckat ſne wight'be more 
avquainte with the' prefe Hon of her guvfts' than 
Me ought; and that an application” to or at that 
moment would only increafe the danger. What 
Jed me to form this opinion Was Her excefive cour- 
tefy; which T was not" at this moment ſuffitiently 
candid to ſet do vy to nn other account than thar 
of finding the readter means of betraying” us. I 

_ was confirmed in this conjecture, when 1 deſcended 
ſoftly into the kitchen, and found the key? 7 
from the door, which was doubly: locked. I re- 

turned again into my chamber, and opened the 
ſhutters and tire caſement; but, from the pitchy 
darkneſs, could form no opinion of che neigt from 
the ground; which I fancied to be conſiderable; and 
it would have been difffcult alſo to have wreſted 
the bars, as we had no weapon of ſuſicient ſtrength; 
F deliberated anvther moment; and the' recollection 
of a tioufand frightftil ſtories only ſerved to increaſe 
my apprehenſions. Again I crept to the door of theſe 
murderers ; but all now Was ſilence. I retreated 
again to my chamber; arid, after having reflected 
that there were no means of reſiſtance, or hopes of 
eſeape, I determined on demanding from the hoſteſs 

What ſhe knew of het inmates, and acquainting 

_ ker with my own diſtoveries. A moment of re- 
_ virtue affired' me; that I had 'accuſed her 

ys andT began to flatter "myſelf, that cruelty 
bes death could not lurk under a form which we 
hid fount'fo engaging : för, though ſhe had been a 
wilowRor bent (ar he Save us a long detail 


of 
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85 of her own biſtory), the was: ſtill young and beau- 5 


tiful. Leaving, therefore, my companion aſleep, 
and whom I dig not wiſh to awaken, becauſe 1 


knew that he could afford, by his advice, no means 


. which I had not previouſly purſued, and his . 704 


_ - the impoffibility of 


could only have increaſed my own, I put off my 
boots, and ſtalked along to a flight bf ftairs at the 
| . by ame e thad attended her 
when. the left us. This led me to another p . 
- and T had flattered mylelf mat I had found 

chamber, when tlie waa through a broken caſe- 
ment extinguiſhed my candle, and left me in pro- 
found darkneſs. I groped around, but could not 
find the door, but | prope und the window, and opened 
it. A Rach of lightning at the inftant diſcovered 
wk te the ground unhurt; 

and the; ftormwas ſtill increaſing. 1 81 leaned on the 


5 f window for a few minutes; the village clock ſtruck 
one; and its nearneſs gave me ſome little comfort, 


ing 25 it, I heard nothing but deep 55 


Thou * Rouge that the wind had favoured the 
ightning became more frequent, and 
2 glare 2 me 3 47 door I ſought. Liſten- 
which ap- 
red to proceed from ſome one was ſuffer - 
ing: J attempted to open it, when a man's voice 
| convinced me that I af ar -og the room. I 
Fgroped my way. back with diffic paſſing ſtill be- 

5 Pore this ber ful den, where Tena hear nothi 
but the hard- drawn breath of thoſe who ſlept, which 
gave me farther aſſurance. er approached my 


= chamber, my fears led me ine that it had 


: been ited,” * ag? indeed, 0 1 light, but, liſten- 
ing for a moment, 1 heard aitinaly the footſteps as 
of a perſon withbut ſhoes: it was — my fellow- 
af e al for I heard him breathe. I took out wy 


knife, a0 graſped * 9 lor a ſmall pit 


— 


10 
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had in my. pocket, vas uſcleſs from being 
ad conceale . himſelf; for I heard no farther 
motion, and a tranſient view acroſs the room, from 


_—_— FS 
KR * 
- 


un] 


» 
* © * 


. 


e light, of the ,embers, which diſcovered nos 


thing, ſeemed tofavour my conjecture. I leaned 
againſt the wall, and could proceed no farther, 
for my agitaion almoſt overcame me; All the der 
ror of our ſituation ruſhed on my mind—in a fron-, 


» 1 


tier country, profeſſedly under no law but that of * 


force, and alternately in the power of enemies, and 
friends as fayage often as cenemies—in, à ſolitary 
houſe, Where every, thing was terriic—with mur- 
derers at my door, and. even,, as I apprehictided, in 
my chamber — with no means. of defence againſt 
the expected attempt, and no hopes. leſt of eſcaping 
it, I gave ourſelves up for loſt, and was reſolved to 
await the event without any farther exertion. - I te- 
mained in, this ſtate of deſpair for a few minutes 
when I reſolved on awakening my fellow-travelle-, 
and called to him from the door pf the chamber, 
Which I bad not yet entered. He was too wearied 
to be awakened ; but the 99 1 of my immediate 
terror leaped from the oppoſite bed, and came to- 
wards me: it happily proved to be the houſe-dog, 
who, finding that I had left. the door open in my 
deſcent to the kitchen, had taken poſſeſſion of my 
bed. I found ſome protection in his company; 
and, after kiffing him, relighted my candle, and - 
went again in ſearch of the miſtreſs, whoſe. cham- 
ber, in my firſt attempt, I had paſſed, not obſerving 
a little paſſage on my right which led to it. I ad- 
vanced, and, conjecturing that I had been ſucceſs- 
ful, lifted up the latch ſoftſy, and entered. She was 
in a profound ſleep, which I took for a good omen, 
and fat down by her bed- ſide, deliberating whether 
I ſhould awake her. The glare of the light, 1 
| | he 
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I held dloſe to her face, to examine, whilſt ſhe had 

not the payer of diſſimulation, whether it was that 

of a murgereſs, of which, after minute obſervance, I 

could not find a trace, awoke her.. She Barred, 

fi PF believe, for forme moments attributed my vi- 
t 


very different motives from thoſe N 
ought me. thither.. I favqured-her-miſtake,. th 
fo ithurious-to my loyalty, Sill J found that I. 97 
ely communicate to 77 prehenſions; 
and you may judge of the br ine, when 
ſhe. informed me, that, though the objects of 
my ſuſpicions were occaſional: murderers, yet we 
were not the game they purſued. They were, ſhe 
faid, a party IT rad pony who follow armies to plun- 
der the dead; hoy. paying tribute to theſe 
ſlain, often. put to 
dearh the wounded to aye a claim on what 
wey poſſeis. The booty which the woman had ex- 


hibited, when ſhe mentioned the murder which 


caught my ear, was taken from an Auſtrian officer 
8 the killed; and I found chat the diſpute 
which 1 had attended to aroſe fram a difference of 


| opinion, whether their route ſhould be in the direc- 


tion of the army of Flanders, from which 
hoped a more profitable harveſt, or that to w 


they at one belonged. She had requeſted them. 
#0 quit her houſe, where they had ken loitering 


the greateſt part of the fly EE ths Hot that 
had come on at the cloſe of the evening, ha 5 
vented their departure; and therefore ſhe ax 


4 oblig ed to ſuffer them to take up their abode, Neri 
n 9 of reſiſtance, in the room adjoining to 


ours. As ſhe hed no fears herſelf, the did not 
think it neceſſary, ſhe obſerved, to give us any 
alarm; but ad, that, 1 * "ee gs 


A 
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my apprehenſions, ſhe would inſtanily dreſs herſelf, 
and atrange a bed for me in her own room, whilft 
my fellowetraveller miglit have the ſame accomma- 
u in that of a young emigrant officer, whole 
chamber was at the end of the paſſa ge, and whom 
theſe fuſpected murderers had — in with them 
ſome days. ſinde ſiek and wounded; and whole life 
they had ſpared, though he was thoroughly plun- 
a 1 viſited him in the, morning, and; found 
in the rom I had miſtaken during the night, an in- 
tereſting and well informed young mam, VeRo. was the 
ſun of a nobleman in one of the ſouther £ 
and who had followed, with reluctanct; his. father 
and elder brether to join the army of the, Enigrant 
princes. He had remonſtzated. againſt. 4 | 
tion with his friends, till chey hay {et down his re- 
ſuſal to motives injurious to his honour, and he had 
at length yielded to their perſuaſions in oppoſition 
tochis principles and conſcience. He had loſt his 
drother early in the campaign, and had kept back 
from the army to attend the laſt, moments of his- 
father, whoſhad lately died at a village a few leagues 
diſtant, Overcome by fatigue, as he was purſu- 
ing his churſe acroſs the frontiers to join his other 
friends, he had thrown himſelf down at the foot of 
ſome trees in the neighbouring woods, and was 
awakened from. a de into which he had inſenſibly 
fallen, by the imprecations of ſeveral ruffi ans, whale 
enives were preſented to his throat. „T ſpared 
his life, after much entreaty,, but robbed bind of his 
aich, and all that he had about bim, excepta tew 
 logis d'ors, which he had previouſſy congealed, in 
n had but 3 juſt before gained 
from the ſale of his herſe. He bad received, a. 
wound in his thigh, which. had brought. on a. fexer, 
now ſo encreaſed, that, notwithſtanding the A of 
the village ſurgeon, and the kindneſs of his attend- 
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ants, it would dom he felt, leave kids not long to 
lament the loſs ôf His relations. Hie {had - left his 
mother and one ſiſter in Germany, whoſe fate gave 
him more pa than evendthe Je of his 0 
- friends, as they bad. been tos ſucceſsful in perfulic- 
* him to this enterpriſt x and he treimbled for their 
lives when Wey ſhould hear that their huſband abd 
brothers were — A Mer. 1 
had unhappih deen ſo earneſt to promote. | 
—— them amuſt this wreek of their fortunes 
and if beaven ſpared his lifes no forfeited 
and in the power of his countty if he ſhould be dif- 
covered, he was haſtening but what fhould he 
carry them back h. Fhbe tears that trickled down 
his checks, and the agitation of his mind, hiadered 
him fru procecdi And chis, veith ſome 
varia:ion, is the hiſtory of ' thouſandsys who, with 
every abhorrence this frient to libe at 
their ebnſpiracy againſt it, ard loud blaimants on 
out coumpaſſion; for their unexampled r 
© are plenaryexpiations of their erimes. ... 
Wichethe hiftory-of theſe individeal- n 1 
could eine va. Forzall che evils that po- 
-vertyy1difenſþ/and W retchednefs can lafit, moſt 
er hald emigrants ſuffer ; and with heavy curſes 


deplore the dag, . litening” to the counſels 


. of chiefs und friends, — abandoned their country 
80 fightin inſt” ber. »> When: taken priſoners, the 
Jaw puniſhes them its alben de n pe hele; 


and, hat is - Hingis the Dnkevof Brunſwick'has 
tion. *Pwelve 


- inſiſted on no terms ſorotheir en 
of theſe unhappy young men were ſent up to Paris 
to be executedij but this legal murder the generals 
do not chuntenance, is they afford them, n in | 
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De laſt poſt we occupied before our arrival here 
vas the head quarters near the paſs of Croix au 
Bois. At a chateau but a little diftance, Monſieur 
the King's brother firſt began to exerciſe the pre- 


_ - ropatives-of royalty, as the Lieutenant of his Ma- 

; Thy. The Alem emigrarit nobleſſe had in- 
veſted him with full powers; and he had, in virtue 
of the appointment, conſtituted governors and com- 
mandants of the towns and provinces hich they 
had conquered. The enjoyment of their new 
| _ was not of long duration, and the little je- 
ſies that were breaking out from diffatisfadtion £ 
at undeſerved preferences were put an end to with 
the authority that had given them. Tha pleaſures 
of ambition are commonly fleeting. Fe courſe 
of thoſe was extremely tranſient; for the 20th of 
September ſhook them to their foundation; and the 
retreat of the Pruſſians erumbled them to duſt. 
flight remforcement to the French would have 
made this poſt more tenable: they ſucceeded in the 
firſt attack, when the Prince de Ligne was Killed, 
but were compelled to yield to ſuperior force.” 
From all the information I could procure from 

the people of the poſt-houſe, where he held his aft 

quarters, and who were intelligent enough to habe 
made the remark, he was in that diſpoſition ef mind 
the evening preceding his death to have written ſo 
deſpairing à letter. As the field of battle was in 
pol eſſion of the French half an hour, it was proba— 
— 2 the letter in er, | _ a8 his 
was brought home completely ſtripped, part 

of which was . the einig 93 
and the reſt carried back to Germany. From this 
village of Bain, after having paſſed through Bu- 
Zaney, we proceeded pps Vereziers ys; Rethel 
3 rr IL 2 8. | _ e 44. to 


— 


0 Rhelms; and when we have paid qur devotions | 
at the ſhrine" of this ſacred ralick- of royalty, the 
holy flaſk, we ſhall proceed on our journey 10 Paris. 
WS . »» en, HER 
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- ##hick ſtood on that ſiclo where the enemy hadere- 
_ ed its orks, and from whith it found conſid salle 


ſholter, before it was. ted the wn of 
the town itſelf. g 
be hero refiſtance:of the inhabitant: * 
— — garriſon, to one of the moſt! formidable at- 
tacks that was! perhaps ever. made, will deſerve a 
very diſtinguiſhed, place in hiſtory. - All the know- - 
ledge chat military ĩingenuity could furniſh and all 
the oro that could be brought to act with effet 
in the manner the ſiege was conducted, 4 
tried in vain... The works erected by the aflaila 
were immenſe and ante — any eam 
if you will credit the report of the engineers who 
. viſited them, though I — every Abe 
for the aſſertions of- a I renchman, when che nati- 
P 43,PAndtneex i. + 25 
The reduction of; this 8 ſo im- 
| portant: that no expence was ſpared effect. it al 
mall not enter into any military de Fathis - 
ſiege, nor tell you how. the — 
formed in two lines, beginning from the 
Kellemenes, and ſtretchuing along to che beef 
Fives 3 nor how the batteries. were placed at a hun- 
dred paces from each other; becauſe deſcriptians vf 
this ſort fort allied little jnformation, and, without 
charts to accompany them, are altogethexcuſelels. 
—— — the town the 29th of Sen- 
tember and continued their fire without intermiſ- 


jr oor 9 — the ſpace of a week. The - 
they chiefly directed it Was that 
which 95 — by citizens of the lower claſs, - 
For which there were two. reaſons; firſt, had the 
te boen indiſcriminate, the houſes: of the ariſto- 
orncy, the friends af the beſiegers, would have 
ee fate, or * tram their greater 


extent, 
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- extent, a ſeveret thun he veſt s cht other was the 
Hape chat the ꝓoorer alaſs 8 
Lge — 
ve a greater feeling for propeat; than ſenſe. of 
ooh would--revolt,)jand — ſon 
en opin the gates and deſiver ud 
4 Dey: were diſappointed im their expecs = 
rations. + Theſe. brave: patriots cauſed the keys / of 
the: City to- be carried into the great ſquarey and 
* them on the tree of }i — 
that hoover: 2obk: them: down ſor the purpoſe; of 
_ © opening to the enemy, ſhould be puniſhed 
within ITbe. fire was: very terrific, and 
de inhabitants not 2— 5 — viſi 
tants as red-het balls, were at firſt unprepared for 
their reception. hey ſoon however collected 
| courage, e and organifed themſelves into bodies, each 
of which had its ſeparate functions- They had 
not taken the p n of unpaving — 2 
1 they. brought down from their ſtore rooms, at 
te tops of their houſes, which in France is the 
ſtory, hay and ſtraw, and ſtrewed it in 
dhe Aces, ſo that, whilſt there was fo mrchleg fuel 
or the fire which the balls in falling kindled, it 
{ſerved in ſome meaſure to prevent — uſual effect 
of the bombs on the pavement. One party was 
employed in carrying water co the doors of every 
- -houſe, another was appointed, at given diſtances, 
e ee of W balls; and give ſig- 
nals, Which others obſerving, ran to the houſe 
_ * where the ſhot had fall take them out and ex- 
tinguiſn the flames; whilſt a ſew amufed themſelves 
in running after the bombs, and taking out the fu- 
ſees to prevent the exploſion; and, if you will be- 
eve ite reporters, this was ſometimes the oocupa- | 
n *. | 


which 
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which they believed'so have the force of a charm, 


had ſoon loſt the ſenſe of danger. 


Al theſe ope- 
———————— err 


rally in the —ů 5 
war re. rv. 


and indeed — prom plots * 
— be — rg One man Who was 


Fry ny artillery, eing. told that his houſe was 
1 on fire, anf were that he could not 


dear bis poſts ber tre to return the 
a te cure of Marchiennos, When a 
cannon ball entered t here the elec. 

toral aſſembly were ſitting, ard ſtrucle om the wall, 
obſerved, that as they were chen permanent, he 

/ ſhould move, that —— =o decreed: per- 
manent alſo; which having been unanimouſſy 
voted, ĩt remains there over the chair of the preſi- 
dent, in place of the royal arms and fleur de lys, 
vrhich occupied that ſpace before. Theſe monu- 
ments are thickly ſoun on the walls of the houſes, 
the inhabitants having had them plaiftered in as ſo 
many An Vou may well imagine the effect 
ich fifty ar ſixty thouſand rad hot balls and bombs 
muſt have in a eity fo populous as Liſle, and in the 
quarter here the fire was directed. „This quarter 
is one vaſt and undiſtinguiſhed heap of ruins. Of 
ſeveral ſtreets or thoſe e paſſages which, they told us 
formerly were ſtreets, we found only one inhabitant, 

a poor old woman, whoſe: fortreſs had held out the 
fury of the ſiege, and who had not quitted her pdt 
amidſt the general wreck. It was proof indeed 
againſt balls or bombs, being two or three fathoms 
under ground; and here we found her undiſturbed, 
though full of lamentations for the loſs of her 
—— The common danger had levelled 

1 Ta _ whoſe dwelling had been 


S ieftroyed, 
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ein general for the better, as they ſound very 
tettien in chat quarter where the ari here- 

due reſmed, of ' whoſe honfes they took fen, 
EI e enemy were eareſul in not deſtroving © the 


-phen;/a noble edifice,” was burnt the firſd nig 
the bombardment, together with the range of thops 
Ad jex:undi a, tdumber_ — 4 
amount of two thouſand, were ſet on ſire and 


ther wiſe damaged, but the quarter of St. Sauveur, 


_ub I have obſerved, is literally a heap of :rubbiſh. . 
The garridn evas 200 ſmall to produce any e- 
fett by ſallies. They therefore 2 them 
_Feives to anfwering the fire from the ramparts, on 
-which, for ſeven days and nights, they Gept, or ra- 
der were in permanence, for no one could -pollibly 
> from the continued thunder, and the conſtant 


| Ente of danger, uncertain for one moment whether - 


the next would not bring him one of * thoſe me- 


which would 
his ſiege was made according to the uſual rules, 
the-exhibition as very brilliant. It drew a n. 
ber of the curious to behold the ſpectacle, a 
whom was the Archducheſs and her court, who 
verted themſelves with 'beholding the effects pro- 
duced by the various kinds of .artitlery; an aſſort- 
ment of each of which, for her amuſement, was 

— in her preſence. She had che courage, 
lerted, to fire ſome of theſe tremendous ma- 
chines herſelf; but her ourioſity proved fatal to forme = 
of the engineers, who; willing to ſhew the extent 
of their” art, charged two mortars with bombs of 


the Lirgeſt bee, which unhappily-buatt. — 
E rty- 


— 


deſtroyed, wn | became incorporated 
wich another, dee ene te the poorer claſs 


of their allies. The church of 2 
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fivemen that were round the battery. The 
— of the was very inconſiderable, and 
chat of the people was not very great, amounting in 
the whole to about five hundred, Four — 
which were women land children. 'Thelofs of the 
enemy :amownted to nearly two thouſand; — this 
is uncertain, as they only ſuffer from bombs 
thrown into their entrenchments, and it required 


much ſkill and adroitneſs to do this with any effect; 


but che French are noted mark ſmen; and it is the. 
ſuperiority of cheir n Witch daß gyvets them 
wmnch ſucceſs?” ©: 5 
When che — ceaſed which for eight days 
had not left but at one time an interval of a few 
minutes, and the fear of immediate danger was re- 
moved the viſits of the unfortunate ſufferers, war. 
dering the ruins of their former dwellings, 
the wrecks of their furniture, and the aſhes of 
theit merchandize, over the remains of their re- 
lations and Giends buried in the maſs, lamenting 
their fave,” but crying out Vive la Nation, vive 
la ue !”” was a ſpectacle infinitely affect- 
ing. Theſe men had been repreſented to the Auſ- 
erians,. by the ariſtocracy, as' traitors, ealily cor- 
rupted, or cowards, readily ſcared, neither of which 
they have proved. On the contrary, theſe invaders 
have felt what freemen can do, both here, at Gem 
mappe, and at St. Menchould, when they are called 
on in extreme circumſtances, either to act or ſuffer, 
The nation will be too juſt not to reward theſe 
brave men for what they have ſuffered here; for it 
cannot leave thoſe to periſſ who, by their courage, 
virtue, and love of their country, have expoſed their 
property and lives to ſuch horrors. The ſuppoſi- 
tion would be injurious, did we not know hat re- 


nan an; — this is however a debt 
beyond 


— 
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beyond gratitude ; it is a ſubſtantial claim on; juſtice. 
Had they not thus reſiſted, Lifle muſt N 
and if Lille had fallen, little hopes were to be enter- 
tained that other towns of leſs ſtrength. would have 
2 proof of red-hot. balls and bombs, which 
uce ſo * an effect. This bold reſiſtance, 
eiving all the ex of the enemy, has 
— removed the theatre of war from the terri- 
torjes of the republic, where danger was to have 
been rr enemies than the in- 
r but by it into their on, if the 
inhabitants — hy 7 55 ſor freedom which their 
ill- managed OT OLA of late do not indeed ſeem 
to indicate, they will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. = 2 them ſo _— an ally to ſup- 
port their pretenſions. For French liberty, how- 
ever, I do not think that the Belgians are prepared. 
-*Their. perſonal attachment to their priefts, and their 
den adherence to the reli igion of their fore- 
e hexane 4 it is * religion of in forefa- 
thers, a reafon given always to apologize for 
France, and to — 8 will — CHE 
no ſmall difficulty to the ſpreuding of liberty either 
civil or religious amongſt, them. I do not wiſh to 
compound with error that is miſchievous, or yield 
to prejudices, that fe the progreſs of know- 
ledge; but. this general kinda, which I fear 
the F of as will fr rk to enforce, will not by 
tolera e; for tares the wheat mu 
be torn up alſo. f „ howeyer, the French 
have been, x ecßiy ] Joy as friends, and bailed 
5 with de 2 * AS, WER If — — wiſe 
ey will not take too m vantage is gra- 
titude, too faithleſs a foundation in the multitude to 
build much upon, Pur will ſhow, by their forbear- 
ance and 8 that Hep deſerve liberty them- 


I - ſelves, 
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felves, whilſt they : are ka Lg keg nd it to others; 


not by forcing on e "© mn enter, ny 
principle Wil H the toil”: 'F'ra 
and which it = 


brought to ĩmagigary perfe 
lieves to be eſſenti⸗ 1 25 on of entire free- 
dom; but by leay 12 e of choſe 
principles, and che a en af s will ſuit 
their peculiar aan. ae; 7958 are fuf- 

- ficient” fot the ejoynient” of; 28 muck” Jiberty as 
gives the *moſt } _ means of happineſs, the 
whole end of overnment is fully an- 
ſwered. This is * Tear for Bows. end i= 074 


ners of 7 —.— Aker ich thelt lin ola 
confider the 3 ifcotdance of Belgian ha- 
bits and French prince 72 33 and how fatal it will be 
to the intereſts of both o perfiſt, as I fear they 
will, in. perſecuting der new allies with theories 
of which they themſelves do not know the reſult, 
and of which they have not yet felt the benefit. 
As yet, it is impoſfible to form any juſt opinion 
of the reception thoſe principles will meet with, 
or how the ſyſtem of fraternization,, begun in 
Savoy, will be welcomed here. If the fame mo- 
tives influence the will of the Belgians at preſent, 
as directed their actions in the laſt revolution they 
attempted, France, and Brabant, happily for both, 
will remain two diſtinct Rates : for if the pritfts 
and nobles, according to the French * e 
precluded the exertion of their influence, the pri- 
mary aſſemblies, about to be called, may vote the 
union; but a civil war, without great precaution, 
will be the conſequence. The people, however, 
are too much occupied at this moment about their 


immediate exiſtence, and the means. .of continuing 
| 4 it, 


1 
„ A * 1 2 — 


v Fre S an 


TN A ars 
itz; to enter into any 
France is determined therefore to fraternize here, 
he will take advantage of the indeciſion of the 
People, and fix their deſtiny to her on; but ſhe 
muſt take care that no ill conduct, on her part, 
mall excite the ſpirit of enquiry into the ſtratagem, 
or the courſe of popular favour will turn againſt 


Fraternizing friends, the oitiwens f 
»who talk ſo rapturouſly of realizing the bentific 
-vihems-of the Abbe St. Pierre. But the truth is, 


 hatithouph the French may not be going too far, 


they fam te be going too faſt, and the ſtubborn 


* Thabits-of chis generation muſt paſs away, which 


#hey- ſearcely will, but with the generation itſelf, 
before theſe great principles of liberty and human 
Happineſs-give all the benefit to be expected from 
them, on the ſoil even where they are ſprung. 

Our — y into Brabant, or racher the emigra- 
don hither of the party we attended, was — 
euble and intereſting in more views than thoſe 


'T'have related. We made but little delay till we 


arrived near the frontiers, paſfing a few hours at 


'Perenne, where we arri ved very late, and which 
we leſt very 2 remaining a ſhort ſpace at 


ECumbrayand Valenciennes, where we fell in with 


ming ef any importance occurred to 
ne had puſſed Valenciennes, beyond which che 
eee farther 


analyſis of government. If 


the route of Dumourier in his march towards Bruſ- 
_ Rl when de left che plans of Obalons, the U1- 
tima Thule ef the Duke of. Brunſwick. No- 
| Damburier till 


: | che march of this army from St. 
-M uld hither, Cuſtine's had taken poſſeſſion - 
A 'Spires, Worme, and the other towns on the 
Rhino, and was proceeding to Mentz and _— 
1 W ort ;: 
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| ert; whilft the general on the ſide of the Alps 
had entered Savoy, the inhabitants of which re- 
ceived them joyfully; and Nice, with her depen- 
dencies, had yielded to the arms of the republic in 
the fame diſpoſition of fraternity. Dumourier had 

promiſed to winter in Braffels, and, in imitation of 
the Duke of Brunf wick, ſent Wrwasd his manifeſto, 
declaratory of his intentions in the invaſion. "There 
was nathing eommon in theſe two manifeſtoes but the 
name. He informs them, that under the influence 
of the late government of France, th - hafl re- 
ceived no afhftance'but fuch as the pertidy of the 
court lent for the purpoſe of dercyigg chat ie was 
neceflary for the ſucceſs of liberty, that . 

ous deſpotiſm fhould be cruſhed, and royalty itfelf- 
aboliſhed, to give all its energy to this e caufe, 
and ifpire: a perfect confidence in the French re- 
public, and in the armies fent to their aſſiſtance:. 
that, on entering 8 country, they meant only to 
afſiſt them in planting. the tree of Iberty, without 
touching in one 1 8 le 5 point the fabric of che con- 
ſtitution they ſhould think fit to rear, providecd this 
eonſtitution were the free and unbiafled choice of 
che people; and if they would, as a meaſure of 
common fafety, withdraw themſelves from the yoke 
they Tad ſo 10 9 12 under, the French would 
become their Page their friends, and allles: 
that thejr property and 10 WS e in the minuteſt 
28 be 3 the g 8 Teſpect, and that 
trench: armies ſhould be models of Uiſet pline 
bikes: chem. "Fhefe'profpetts and promiſes Got 
15 fair and 5 Wer It is not Wonderful that 
a people, who have Tong and fo 'aften ſtruggled 
for their Her ty, „ Hocld teh with jo n Har bin- 
ger of good s. Dutnoprier Had chen to realize 
Shar be promit and he has in part W 4 


1» — 


oth Oy, 


Ry 
. 
9 
: 
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The battle of FRA pe will be lon 9 | 
not more for the obſtitizte valour ang which it was 
fought, than its being the p robable means of ſe- 
curing to the Belgians als liberty and indepen- 
dence. The Auſtrians having abandoned Liſle, 
had drawn up their forees to this point to oppoſe Du- 
mourier's paſſage, and many ſkirmiſhes of little 
note, except one which paſſed at Bouſſu, 4 league 
fram 22 led on [this memorable day. At 
the uillage of Arte Auſtrians loſt about ſix 
hundred · men, oy ” chr with which they dif- 
puted the ground, the French ſome pre-fenti- 
mentof. what chey bad to contend with before the 
made; ood their en of wintering in Brul. 
ſels. poſt of Bouſſu was nevertheleſs forced, 
2nd'fo * was the ſucceſs, or even the at- 
tack, on the part ofthe Auſtrians, that a large 
of the officers! had prepared a magnificent 
—. for the entertainment of ſome newly- arrived 
friends, which was juſt ready on the arrival of the 
r who took bose os of it as part of the 
On the 5th of Neuber Dumourier came IS 
Fall: view!|of the enemy, poſted on the heights of 
Gemmappe. This is à ſmall village about a mile 
and a half from the town of Mons, of no import- 
ane but as it furniſhed a name to this event. The 
poſition of che enemy was hight fayourable ; their 
t — by 5 ge, und the river 
R we pe vey ye et the adj Sh E phin; ; and n 
left by Woods, between heh, and 
front, were conſtructed three rows of apes For. | 
niſhed with nearly one hundred pieces of artillery of 
various deſcriptions. If the French bad confined 
themſel ves to their cannon, as they did at the affair 


0 La Lune, they") would have Fought to a conſidera- - 


ble 


- 
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ble diſadvantage, from the ſuperior poſition of the 
enemy. But the ſoldiers were anxious to come to 
cloſer quarters; and the generals commanding the 
various diviſions ſolicited Dumourier to lead them on 
to the attack. Dumourier, who partook of their 
ardour, repreſſed it for a moment, to excite it the 
more: but at length gave orders to ſtorm the works 
at noon. The r ary diſpoſitions were made for 
this effect. — —.— was carried by Bournon- 
ville, on the right: the village of Cari E at the 
bottom of the ill, was taken in een, the enemy 
were diſlodged from the woods on the left : the im- 
portant crifiswas drawing near—Dumourier, whoſe 
Loot wedge of the human mind, and the various 
circumſtances that influence it, is not leſs than his 
military ſkill, preſented himſelf in the front of the line, 
and taki off his coat and waiſtcoat, at the ſame in- 
ſtant by a ſignal, ordered the muſic, which had been hi- 
therto — to ſtrike up the Marſeillois ſong. The day 
was remarkably ſerene, ſo that the muſic was every 
where diſtinctly heard, and the more ſo as the firing 
had ceaſed on the ſide of the French, and the only 
accompaniment was the thunder of the enemy. 
The line of redoubts being formed amphitheatri- 
_ cally, the troops were arranged in this form alſo, ſo 
that every ſoldier had the means of viewin - the 
general, and became more animated every in 
This was mo Ang moment—the troops, - rai 

to the higheſt -pitth of enthuſiaſm, — * 

the — ref ay kept ay againſt them from the 
redoubts, crying out, © Vive la Nation“ and 
joining in the chorus of this celebrated ſong; ruſhed 
forward with wonderful rapidity, and took - 
ſion of the firſt redoubts. The cavaley. of the 
enemy, . chargi ts, the flanks, threw the. columns 
into 4 on, and were repelled with 
dlfficulty, 


time it laſted, naver was a battle more obſtinately 


called an oppoſition. It has deſtro 


dier that did not partake perſonally of the bufineſs 


paſſed in any hiſtory. General, 
been in our party from Paris, Who has walked over 
the ground with us, and fou 


r ts 3 eee A Sr ey r 7 2222 r 
J 1 


| private lener e on of, my friends, had: 
© NES) 


Ry national guards, » 


4 
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difficulty, 8 the ſecand * redoubts 
83 „chen the Auſtrians, ſeeing the ar- 
eſolution of the. French troops, became 
e and yieldec the third withouc mugh 


ner. Ar terror, hough it wa prett | 
operated. d —4 * 
. the. works, filled with Hungarian troops, 


were gained only when every» ſeldier had fallen. 


ET Cre  Dumeurier: computed av 


four. or five 88 the French at nike 
hundred, both killed and wounded. The numbers 
LThave reaſon to believe were mere equal! For the 


fought, or a more ſignal victory, conſidering all its 
circumſtances, obtained. Sines then the Auſtrians 
have had but little inclination- to diſpute: the con- 
queſt of Brabant; fot the little ſkirmiſhes that have 
—_— place on entering Bruſſels can ſcarcely be 
—— 1 alſo — 


tions which. had, been made, that 


was not equal. to any enterprise where: thocunger 
was very imminent 3; for: here there was not a 


and feats were: performod nat ſur- 


— yrs ho has 


n the battle, 
was one who contributed m . ot Tuc- 

— Duinourier had praiſed Kim cautiouſly:to the 
Convention: but. 1 ſhovkir hare holkam ob him: as 
deſerved and praiſed him more, — in a 
not been 


ati s valet de chambre rallied and brougtit 


up to the charge a regiment of dragoons and two 
a lieu 
tenant 
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tenant in the national gendarmerie, retired only 
when he bad: killed ſeven men, and received forty- 
one wounds: with ſabres *. One of theſe heroas 
we found at Bouſſu almoſt covered with wounds, 
but whoſe loſs of blond: had not at all diminiſhed. 
the vigour: of bis patriotiſm. Dumourier ſum 
moned the town: tp, furrender-: the next day the- 
magiſtrates ſent him the keys, which he returned, 
and the people received the French as brothers... 
From Mons he proceeded-forwards, through Bruſ-, 
ſels, to Liege,; andeif he be properly ſupported, nor 
enemy will appean on this ide of the Rhine befone 
the cloſe of the winter. That this ſuppert will be 
given him appears very problematieal, if one may 
judge from the ſpirit of: raneour· and undue ſeverity 
vchich is now: agitating Paris againſt the king, in 
the diſeuſſion of — fate the Convention will 
loſe ſight of the more important fate of the- 
country, and ſpend! thoſe precious moments in 
which. they ſhould Prepare for the: future, in 
unneceſſary invectives againſt the abuſes of che 
paſt: If any credit is to be given tothe repont, 
the army is diminiſhing; daily; not only from the 
return of the volunteers to theid homes; but from 
the extreme diſtreſs to which it is reduced. TLhare 
juſt ſeen a lettet from the ommiſſaries, which con 
firms this account: it ſtates, that in their viſit tos 
the camp, though they beheld the ſoldiers: full: af 
courage, and expreſſing their - wiſhes to be led on- 
to farther. conqueſts; they could not regard, with. 
out the higheſt indignation, the deſtitute condiĩ- 
tion to which theſe brave men are redubed: Their 


A 

as 
- 

© # 


0 2 Cats, 


Ll 
ym * 
1 : 


This has much the air of romance. 


17 


Bournonville, however, 


preſented this hero at the bar of the Convention where his 
wounds were numbered, his ſervices recoxded, and his patriotiſm 
rewarded by a civic-crown, beſtowed by the-prefident ! He is 
fince gone back to fight again the battles of his country. 


ver their firelocks 'when it rains, and in this 


and are obliged to remain ſtretched on the 
wich a ſcanty 


may be yet 
better diſpoſitions 
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coats, they ſay, are nothing but OO Ing 
2 have neither 
ſhirts nor walſtcoats; they have tio cloaks to co-" 


wretched ſtate, they are doomed to refiſt, as 
well as they can, the rigours of the winter. Ot 
the ſiek the condition ſeems to be worſe. Theſe 
wretches have neither matreſſes nor Covertetty 


portion of ſtraw only. This negledt, 
2 ſo extremely fatiguing, is hi bly - 
criminal: I cannot even divine the cauſe *. The N 
commiſſaries obſerve, that they have not yet diſco- 
vered it; and add, that Dumourier complains of 
the manner in which the miniſter of war corre- 
ſponds with him ; acquainting them that all the let- 
ters which he receives from the various generals in 
his army are filled with the ſame hiſtories of their 
ſufferings and their wants. This dif tion 
repaired,” and this exceſs | ſtill 

remedied. / But there muſt be more — — nn 
than appear at preſent, either in 
the miniſter or the Convention; in the office of 
the firſt of which, I am told there is more venality 
and intrigue, than ever exifted in any bureau under 
the old ime; and in the latter, — 
party are ineering over every proj at has 
— 4 the tranquillity or ſafety of the re- 
1. ſtate of things however cannot laſt 
ily d, farewell to all thoſe 
fol viſions which we have been lately ac- 
to flatter ourſelves as realized, whilft the 
= after cheir progreſs towards a firm 
liſhoxent, by * philoſophers, the 


ſwords | 


» Seo the notes ut the end 
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| ſwords of freemen, and the fiat of an enlightened 
people, prove themſelves fitted only for ſubjects 
of ſophiſtic eontention, to noiſy and turbulent diſ- 
putants, or become in reality thoſe © paltry blurred 
ſhreds of paper, denounced with prophetic-fury 
by the indignant, but hitherto diſregarded declaimer. 
Tf. this ſtate of ferocious: 'anarchy continue much: 
longer within, and no more attention be paid to the 
_ condition: of their protectors, the armies without, 
the Convention will cry in vain to ſurrounding na- 
tions, © Be free: fotait will be anſwered, that if 
ſuch are the bleſſings of liberty; if with all cheſe 
fancied aſſurances of ſocial order and public happi- 
neſs, nothing but evils preſent - themfelves now, 
and clouds and thick darkneſs hang on the future; 
we had rather bear the pains of deſpotiſm, of which 
we can appreciate the meaſure, than fly for refuge 
to a ſtate of political exiſtence over which even 
deſpotiſm has many advantages. bis, indeed, is 
the language of men vrho have much leſs-relifh for 
freedom, than ſelfiſn concern for tHeir own perſonal 
repoſe. But ſuch will alſo be the language of men 
who look, as moſt do, little farther than the preſent 
moment; though the hiſtory of forme times in- 
ſtructs us, how ſuperior is that ſtate of Tociety in 
which civil broils for political rights cortinhally 
diſturb the ſtate, and which, nevertheleſs, is flou- 
 riſhing in arts, enriched by philoſophy, and great 
in population, to that of deſpotiſm, which can boaſt 
of its order only when it makes a folitude, and 
which it then dignifies wich the name of Peace. 
For ſuperior ſurely was Greece, ven when the 
aſſaſſinations of tyrants was the Marſellois ſong of 
the people, and the avowed corruption of its con- 
ſtituted protectors awoke the thunder of Demoſt- 
henes ; to Greece of the ops” the tranquil 
. Vol. II. e | province 
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province of an ignorant barbarian, and the peace- 
ful habitation of ſlaves: and greater ſurely was 
Rome, even when agitated by the contentions of 
the heated multitude, torn by factions, diminiſhed 
by civil wars, and horrid proſcriptions, compared 
with preſent Rome, the ſeat of prieſtly government 
and facerdotal protection; of the ſcanty inhabitants 
of whoſe waſted domains, the poverty and ſuper- 
ſtition have become proverbial. France, however, 
is too enlightened to dread a fimilar fate, though 
ſhe may have long to contend with numerous — 
Infeſted as ſhe is by traitors within, and menaced 
by a hoſt of foes from without, ſhe will yet be 
ſuſpicious ; and of ſuſpicion ferocity is the conſtant 
attendant. ' It cannot be expected that a nation, 
the ſafety of which has depended on the entire in- 
fraction of the laws, will at once be very ob- 
ſervant of any; and if this : temporary violation of 
order be not reduced into a ſyſtem, we muſt not 
complain, that the genius of liberty, in ruſhing 
forwards to ſtrike at the formidable hoſts of its 
external foes, ſhould cruſh, with unrelenting ſtep, 
the pigmies vf ariſtocracy or deſpotiſm which ſtood 
in its way, and obſtructed the energy of its 
SS.” 5 = 
This is the point where the campaign finiſhes ; 
for there is a phyſical impoſſibility that the army, 
in its preſent ſtate, can proceed much farther. I 
am not informed what the project of the executive 
council is, but ſuppoſe it means to make the Rhine 
the boundary of its conqueſts ; though Cuſtine, in 
taking poſleflion of Frankfort, preſents views of 
more gigantic ambition. This will never do. The 
fate of the Duke of Brunſwick is a leſſon ſuffici- 
ently ſtriking : but they will be compelled, I fear, 
to feel the ſcourge of adverſity themſelves; and 
en 1 | undergo 
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undergo its impreſſive experience, in order to pro- 
fit by the example. The force directed ſo uſeleſsly 
againſt Frankfort, might have ſeized on Coblentz; 
and, if Dumourier be reinforced, and properly ſup- 
ported, the whole country between the Moſelle and 
the Meuſe may be cleared from the enemy, except 
Luxembourg, which, in that caſe, would fall of 
itſelf. e 5 
The Rhine will then form the boundary of Li- 
berty; and in extending freedom thus far the 
French think themſelves perſonally concerned. As 
for the reſt, it is the uſe alone which they them- 
ſelves will make of it, that will afford exam- 
ples of imitation to others, and recommend its ac- 
quiſition to the courage of ſurrounding nations. 


e 
Paris, Feb. 10, 1793. 
* 
| Tur faction of the anarchiſts deſired that the 
French king ſhould be put to death without the 
tedious forms of a trial. This opinion, however, 
was confined to the ſummit of the Mountain, that 
elevated region, where, aloof from all the ordinar 

feelings of our nature, no one is diverted from His 
purpoſe by the weaknefs of humanity, or the com- 
punction of remorſe : where urbanity is conſidered 
as an ariſtocratical infringement of Jes grandes 
principes, and mercy as a crime de leze-nation &. 
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The trial of the king was decreed by the Na- 
tional Convention, and the eleventh of December 
was fixed upon for that purpoſe. Lewis the ſix- 
teenth had ſupported his long impriſonment with 
| fortitude; and, when he heard that the day for his 
trial was fixed, he ſaid with great calmneſs, « Eh 
bien! qu'on me guillotine {i on veut; je ſuis pre- 

re *.“ ; 85 5 | 
A ſhort time after the taking of the Baſtile the 
king was obſerved reading the hiſtory of Charles 
the firſt. Why, fire,” ſaid an attendant, * do 
ru read that hiſtory? it will make you melancho- 
y.“ „ Je me mets dans l'eſprit,“ replied the 
king, “qu'un jour je finirai comme lui 4.“ It ap- 
pears that the French queen has alſo choſen a mo- 


del for her behaviour, in the laſt ſcene of life, 


from the Engliſh annals; for ſince her impriſon- 
ment ſhe has been employed in reading the hiſtory 
of Mary queen of Scots. Marie Antoinette, how- 
ever, is in no danger of ſharing, the ſame fate: 
if ſhe were, her haugthy indignant ſpirit, which 
preferred the chance of loſing empire and life, to 
the certainty of retaining any thing leſs than ab- 
folute dominion, would probably meet death with 
becoming dignity, feeling, that to be weak is to 
be miſerable, doing or ſuffering.“ | 


Wben the municipal officers went to the Tem- 
ple, and took from the royal prifoners their pocket 
knives, ſciſſars, razors, &c. the king, while ſcarch- 
ing his pockets, ſaid, © on n'a rien a craindre de 
moi f. The queen exclaimed in a ſcornful tone, 
+ * | 2 27 * E 
* Well! let them guillotine me if they will; J am pre- 
5 <« 1 feel an impreſſion on my mind, that one day I ſhall end 
ike him.“ E | 
1 * They have nothing to fear from me.“ 
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Il faut prendte auffi nos aiguilles; car elles pi- 


quent bien vivement . 
Until the trial began the king was allowed to 


dine and ſap with his family. After eating a good 


dinner he uſually played two or three games at pi- 


quet with the queen; and; when they had finiſhed, 
the municipal officer upon guard in the apartment, 
without ſpeaking, made a movement towards the 


door, which the queen underſtood, and was oblig- 


ed to riſe immediately, and leave the room. 
Lewis the ſixteenth behaved at the bar of the 


National Convention with calmneſs, and even di 
nity. He remembered that he had been a king; 
and he proved that he had not that imbecility of 


mind which has been generally imputed to him. 


-Philoſophy, ſpeaking the words of truth and ſober- 


neſs, may tell us, that kings, hike other men, ought 


to be made accountable for their actions; but ſhe 
will alfo admit, that their. faults have ſtronger 
elaims to compaſſion than thoſe of other men —edu- 
cated, as they uſually are, in deluſion and error. 
Perhaps it is not very extraordinary, that Lewis 
the ſixteenth, who had been taught from his earlieſt 
"infancy © the enormous faith of thouſands ade for 
one, arid who had never heard of any privileges bat 


his own, recollecting what he was “ ſeventeen 


5 5 ago, conſidered flavery as the natural in- 
herli 


itance of his ſubjects, and the rights of man as 


but another term for treaſon. It muſt alſo be ad- 
mitted, that, when a king undergoes. the ſame pu- 
niſhment as another man, he is in truth puniſhed 


more. The National Convention, if they deter- 


mine to puniſh. the dethroned monarch, will con- 


demn 


® <<. You ought to take our needles too ; for they can prick very 
ſharply.” a 
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demn him to die: but do they, who are 

legiſlate for a mighty empire, e 00 lis little of F the 
'Human heart, as not to know that to him the hu- 
'miliation he already ſuffers is worſe than death * 
After having oblized him to appear before them, 
all farther puniſhment is ſuperfluous. When led 
through the ſtreets of Paris as a priſoner, can ge 
forget how often he has paſſed teas thofe ſtreets + 
amidſt the acclamations of the ſubject multitude ? 
and, when condemned to ſtand at the bar of their 
aſſembly, till the preſident gives him 3 to ſit 
down, does not his remem his agonized 
remembrance glance back on thoſe — when to 

de ſeated in his preſence was the v4 G pri- 

vilege to which only a few could aſpire? : 
Princes are placed in a ſort of artificial. condi- 
tion: they live at a fullen diſtance from the deareſt 
enjoyments of life, and are alſo in 1 
ed from its calamities. The poet, fore, When 
he wiſhes to rouſe our paſſions, paints ſome ſtrik- 
ing viciflitude of power and greatneſs. The re- 

gular murmuts of a gentle ſtream do not diſturb 
Als penſive meditation of the wanderer, who muſes 
on its banks—it is the headlong torrent, ruſhing 
from its dizzy height over the fraginents of the 
broken eliff, that ſeizes our aſtoniſhed attention. 

It was obſerved by ſome perſons who were 
placed neat the French king, when be appeared at 
the bar of the Convention, that he received the 
Airſt papers which were ſhewn to him with haughty 
impatience, almoſt ſnatching them from the hand 
of the deputy by whom they were preſented, and 

who, indeed, performed that office in a manner 
which did little honour to his delicacy, his feelings, 
or his republicaniſm ; ſince he who could forget 
the 3 due to misfortune—!He who could "have 
ve 


— 


- 
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have to Lewis the ſixteenth, when a priſoner at 
the bar of the Convention, as if he had been leſs 
than a man, would, probably, at the court of Ver- 
failles, have bzhaved to him as if he had been 
more. The king, after having recogniſed his own 
hand-writing, in the ſignature of thoſe papers 
which were firſt given him to examine, was ob- 
ſerved to receive thofe which were ſhewn to him af 
terwards with a ſort of ſubmiſſive gentleneſs which 
marked the effect produced upon his mind by the 
appearance of thoſe fatal teſt imo yes—thoſe teſti- 
monies of his having joined the league of deſpots, 
in their impotent erufade againſt the liberty and 
happineſs of his people - thoſe teſtimonies, that he 
had not only endeavoured: to ſubvert that conſti- 
tution which he had ſworn to maintain, by invit- 
ing the armies of Pruſſia and of Auſtria to in- 
vade the French territory; but had alſo ſought to 
undermine the ſpreading principles of liberty, by a 
ſyſtem of corruption which was meant to graſp the 
whole empire, and included an infinite range of 
objects, from the moſt important to; the moſt mi- 
nute—from the leading orators: of. the National 
Aſſembly to the ballad-ſingers of. the. ſtreets —— 
from the reports of committees to kand-bills and 
placards. Hiſtory will, indeed, condemn Eewis 
_ the ſixteenth, 'T he evidence of his guilt is clear; 
and the hiſtorian will fulfil his duty in paſſing ſen- 
_ tence upon his memory; for. the hiſtorian has not, 
like the judge, the-. prerogative to pardon.. But 
Lewis the ſixteenth will not ſtand alone at the ba 
of poſterity. His judges alſo muſt, appear at that 
tribunal :. on them, alſo, the hiſtorian will. paſs 
ſentence. He will behold the ſame men acting at 
once as accuſers, party, and judge; he will behold 
the unfortunate manarch deprived, not only of his 
inviolability as a king, but of his rights as a citi- 
zen; 
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zen; and perhaps the irrevocable decree of poſte- 
rity may reverſe that of the National Conveation. 
- The detail of the interrogation which the French 
king underwent at the bar of the National Con- 
vention is too well known to need repetition.— 
He was conducted back to the Temple about ſix 
- in the evening: the night was dark; but the town 
Was illuminated; and thoſe objects which appeared 
only half formed, and were ſeen indiſtinctly, ima- 
_gination finiſhed and filled up, as beſt ſuited the 
gloomy impreſſions of the moment. By the way, 
'-Unce the ſecond of September, when the whole 
town was lighted up for ſecurity, an illumination 
at Paris appears no gaudy pageant, which beams 
the ſymbol of public feſtivity; but is confidered as 
the harbinger of danger—the fignal of alarm—the 
tocſin of night. A conſiderable number of horſe, 
as well as foot-guards, formed the eſcort of the 
king; and the trampling of the horſes feet the 
hoarſe ſounds of the collected multitude—the beat- 
ing of drums—the frequent report of fire-arms—all 
eonſpired to excite the moſt ſolemn emotions. The 
long page of human hiſtory ruſhed upon the mind 
—age aiter age aroſe to memory, in ſad ſucceſſion, 
like the line of Banquo; and each ſeemed disfigur- 
ed by crimes or darkened by calamity. The paſt 
was clouded with horror—a great experiment was 
about to be made for the future; but it was impoſ- 
fible to reflect, without trembling anxiety, that the 
ſtake was human happineſs, and that the iſſue was 
Youbtful,” while all that could be calculated with 
certainty was, that millions muft periſh in the 
trial. It is aſlerted that the philoſophers of France 
produced 'the revolution; I believe this to be an 
error. They, indeed, have diſſeminated the prin- 
ciples which form the baſis of the new 1 * bu 
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French government; but the ancient ſyſtem was 


overthrown, not becauſe it was unphilolophical,; 
but becauſe it could be upheld no longer. Phe 
revolution was the effect of imperious neceſſity: 
for, whatever permanent good may reſult. from. T 
change of government, the temporary evil is ſo 
Certain, that every age is difpoſed to leave that 
work to a ſucceeding generation. The inſtinct 
of the people teaches them, that in framing a new 

government they can only hope, like-Moſes,: to ſee 

the promiſed land, but not to enter it. They may 
plant the ſeeds of general proſperity, ſown with 
toil and trouble, and bathed in blood; but the 
blooming vegetation and the golden fruit belong to 


ancther race of men. 


The defence of Lewis the ſixteenth, which was 
made by his counſel on the 26th of December, 
though it failed to prove his innocence, at leaſt in- 
tereſfed the humane part of the audience in behalf 
_ of his misfortunes: and ſuch of that audience as 
reflected, that he who now ſtood an arraigned cri- 
minal at the bar of the Convention; had, four 
years ago, the deſtiny of twenty-five millions of 
people at the diſpoſal of his will, felt that, whatever 
were his ſins againſt the nation, he was already 
- The diſcuſhon upon the king's defence was con- 
tinued for many ſucceſſive days in the National 
Convention, which became agitated by the mieſt 
violent commotions. The faion of the Moun- 
tain repeatedly interrupted the deliberations" on this 
ſubject by ſcenes of tumult and diſorder hitherto 
unknown, even in that turbulent aſſembly. * It Was 
at that time believed, that a great majority of the 
National Convention deſired, after paſſing ſentence 
on the king, to appeal 8 the primary aſſemblies df 


/ 
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the people. The Mountain determined to oppoſe 
this meaſute by every effort in their power. Things 
appeared to be again haſtening to ſome great criſis; 
both parties went armed to the Convention; a ſe- 
cond maſſacre was expected, which, it was aſſerted, 
would include not only the royal family, but all. 
thoſe members of the Convention who ſhould give 
their votes in the king's favour. The party of 
Gironde took meaſures for defence: meetings for 
this purpoſe were held in the dead of night with 
fome of the Federes, of whom twelve thouſand. 
had reached Paris. Troops were daily arrivi 
from the departments; and the moment ſeem 
_ faſt approaching when the two conflicting parties 
were to meaſure their ſtrength. Nor could any 
ſenſation be more replete with horror than that 
Which this fearful expectation excited. Imagina- 
tion already beheld, like Macbeth, atrial daggers, 
and anticipated a fort of dark unknown danger, to 
_ which it could ſet no limits; ſince the wild ſpirit of 
popular fury, when ſet looſe, might paſs the bounds ' 
preſcribed by the edicts of its abettors, as the ocean 
flood ſometimes by an irreſiſtible inundation throws 
down. the feeble dykes which would arreſt its pro- 
. S {0s i | THI 
At this time a commotion happened at one of 
the theatres, which, thouph not material in itſelf, 
ſerved to mark the temper of the contending par- 
ties. A piece had lately been produced at that the- 
atre, entitled, L' Ami des Loix,” which, it was 
aid, was written before the tenth of Auguſt, en- 
forcing the duty of obedience to the order of things 
then a and drawing a portrait of the patri- 
ots, as if they were lovers of anarchy. It hap- 


pened whimſically enough, that this caricature of 
patriotiſm proved a faithful likeneſs of Roberfpierre, 


Marat, 
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Marat, Sc.; and it alſo happened, that that love 
of order, ang ſubmiſſion to the laws then exiſting, 
which, while the conduct of the cour t made another 
revolution neceſſary, would. have been conſidered 
as treaſon to the cauſe of liberty in this country, 
was now preached by every orthodox republican. 
Order and laws, however, being entirely ſubverſive 
of Maratiſm, this piece had excited violent indig- 
nation in that faction. The Jacobins and the mu- 
nicipality of Paris formed a league againſt it; and 
the latter ſovereign power ſent an order to the 
theatre, forbidding the performance. The. people, | 
in the mean time, aſſembled in conſiderable. num- 
bers round the theatre, and infiſted that the play 
ſhould be performed; while the author of the 
piece preſented himſelf at the bar of the Conven- 
tion, and related What was paſſing at the theatre. 
The Convention paſſed / to the order of the day, 
declaring as their reaſon for ſo doing, chat the mu- 
nicipality had no right to controul the repreſenta- 
tion. - Santerre, commander in chief of the Pari- 
ſian national guard, repaired to the theatre, in order 
to enforce ſubmiſſion to the municipality. This 
general had remained totally inactive on the ſecond 
of. September, when called upon by Petion to pre- 
vent the maſſacres; but, whatever reluctance 4 
terre might feel to check aſſaſſination and mur- 
der, he thought it was highly neceſſary to pre- 
vent the alarming progreſs of order and law; 
and for that. purpoſe he haſtened, ſurrounded by 
ſoldiers with. their ſabres drawn, to prevent the 
repreſentation of che piece. But the comman- 
dant of the Federss, - who had alſo marched his 
troops to the field of action, told Santerre, that if 
he attempted to interrupt the performance, the 
Fedèrs would draw. up their cannon: before the 


theatre, and reduce it to ales. Santerre hung his 
| head, 
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bead, lamented the decline of municipah defpotiſm, 
_ - andretired. The wes acted amidſt * W 
aeclamations. _ 
The next day the commune of paris took its 
revenge of theſe friends of law, by ordering all the 
public places to be ſhut up for a week: this order 
was denounced and diſcuſſed in the National Con- 
vention. That aſſembly, wearied, perhaps aſhamed, 
of its paſt forbearance towards the commune, which 
on all occaſions acts as if it had ſucceeded by right 
ef inheritance to the ancient power of the houſe of 
Bourbon, determined to throw the police of the 
city into the hands of the executive council during 
the king's trial; and the executive council ay 
| che order of the commune. 

Fhe day after the commotion at the theatre, the 
Marſeillois, and the other Federes who were then 
at Paris, appeared at the bar of the National Con- 
vention; and the Marſeillois, in the name of the 
eighty- four departments, preſented an addreſs, 
which breathed & forth the moſt ardent patriotiſm, 
"the moſt profound ſubmiſſion to the laws, and the 
moſt inflexible hatred of anarchy. If the libe 
of France, after all the convulſions it ſuſtains, ſh 

at length be firmly eſtabliſhed, the Marſeillois will 
have aright toclaim immortal pre-eminence amongſt 
the ſons of freedom. Thoſe children of the ſun, 
whoſe ardent fouls glow with the pureſt fires of 
patriotiſm; and who have given their country ex- 
amples of that heroic valour, which the facred love 
of freedom can alone inſpire, have ſhewn that, 
_ "while they beſt defend its cauſe, they alſo beft un- 
derſtand its principles. They have ſaid to their 
enthuſiaſtic zeal, © thus far thou ſhalt go, and no 
farther; nor have the ny their laurels by one 
act of diſobedience to the laws. 


When 
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When the ſariguinary commune of Paris, imme- 
diately after the maſſacres of September, diſpatched 
circular” letters to all the departments, ſpreading 
over the kingdom their edicts of death; or, to uſe 
cheir own language, ordering the municipal offi- 
cers to clear the priſons of ariſtocrats ;- the Mar- 
ſeillois haſtened to the priſons” of their city,: but 
not, like the avenging fiends who encompaſſed the 
abbey of St. Germains, to ſlaughter” unreſiſting 
victims. The Marſeillois came like miniſterin 
angels of mercy, to inſpire the trembling — 
with fortitude—to cheer the drooping ſpirit—tb 
ſuſtain the failing heart to declare that every pri- 
ſoner was under the protection of the law; and, 
if it were neceſſary, ſhould by them be defended 
from violence. The generous Marſeillois, with 
the noble courage of the lion, diſdained to wound 
a proſtrate enemy, and left to the commune of Paris 
to practiſe the ſullen rapacity of the vulture. 
When the Federes appeared at the bar of the 
Convention, they demanded pertmiffion to guard 
_ the aſſembly in conjunction with the national guard 
of Paris. If it is an honour,” ſaid they, © we 
have an equal right with the Pariſians to partake it 
if there is danger, we demand our ſhare.“ 
„ Si les hommes du deux Septembre ont encore 
Laudace de ſe montrer, c'eſt avec les hommes du 
dix Aout qu'ils auront à combattre, c'eſt ici un 
cartel de la vertu au vice *. This addreſs ap- 
peared to electrify the whole aſſembly, It was in- 
ſtantly, and almoſt unanimouſly” decreed that the 
Federes ſhould, together with the Pariſians, guard 
the Convention: nor did the Mountain dare to 
6 If the men of tho ſecond of September dare again appear, 
it is with the men of the tenth of Auguſt that they will have to 
entzage —it will be the cartel of virtue and of vice.— 
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oppoſe the decree, but remained in a fort. of palſied 
ſupe faction. F 55 : 1 8 
On the 14th of January the king's trial, which 
Had been ſuſpended for a week, was reſumed, and 
a few days. after the fate of the unhappy monarch 
was decided. The attention of all Europe was 
fixed in anxious ſuſpenſe on the iſſue of this im 
portant trial; and the ſituation of Lewis the ſix- 
teenth excited univerſal ſympathy. But at Paris 
it caſt a peculiar horror—a ſort of local gloom 
over the whole city; it ſeemed as if the National 
Convention had choſen the very means moſt pro- 
per to re-kindle the dying flame of loyalty. We 
remembered that the king had betrayed his people, 
till, by the rigour of their reſentment, they made 
us loſe the fenſe of his guilt in the greatneſs of 
his calamities. They wiſhed us to feel indigna- 
tion at his. offence, and they compelled us to weep 
for his misfortunes.. They called on our abhon- 
rence of the ungenerous uſe he had made of the 
power with which he was entruſted, and we ſaw 
how little magnarimous was the uſe which th 
made of theirs. Their deciſion ſeemed at once 
cruel and ſo impolitic, that it is not ſurpriſing if, 
inſtead of appearing to foreign nations in the light 
of a painful ſacrifice made to public ſecurity, it 
Fore the aſpect of public ſecurity ſacrificed. to in- 
humanity and vengeance. It were, however, an 
error to believe, either that Lewis the ſixteenth 
fell the victim of that barbarous thirſt for his blood 
diſplayed by the chiefs of the Mountain, or that he 
was devoted to death by the puſillanimity of thoſe 
who were influenced by conſiderations of their own 
perſonal ſafety. No; while we admire the heroic 
courage of ſuch as, in defiance of the popular out- 
cry, pleaded with pathetic eloquence the cauſe of. 
1 3 xs 4 . TS TX - mercy 3. 
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mercy; while we love the humanity of Briſſot, the 
philoſophy of  Condorcet, we muſt admit, that 
amongſt thoſe who voted for the death of Lewis 
the ſixteenth are found men equally incapable of be- 
ing actuated by fear or by vengeance ; men, who, 
conſidering the king's death as eſſential to the ſecu.. 
rity of the republic, pronounced the fatal fentence 
in the bitterneſs of their. ſouls, and as the perfor- 
mance of a cruel. duty which their country imperi- 
u ⁰ ; 10h aft on nates 
I! he propoſition of an appeal to the departments 
was rejected, becauſe it was apprehended, that ſuch 
an appeal might lead to civil war. The primary 
aſſemblies muſt have been called together: the arif- 
tocrats and the demagogues would alike have en- 
deavoured to influence theſe aſſemblies by the force 
of intrigue and corruption; and the minds of the 
people would have been folely occupied by. this af- 
fair, at the moment when it was neceſſary to pre- 
pare for the approaching formidable campaign. 
Theſe were the evils which were dreaded from an 
appeal to the people, while all the good which 
could have reſulted from this meaſure would have 
been that of proving to the world, that, in what- 
ever abhorrence the death of the French king may 
de held by Europe, or by poſterity, this act of ſeve- 
rity was demanded by the voice of the whole French 
nation. It was feared, that, if Lewis the ſixteenth 
were-detained in captivity, the bourgeois: of Paris, 
if their commerte languiſhed—if proviſions became 
__ dear—if the armies of the republic ſuſtained an 
defeat, might demand the reſteration of their de- 
throned monarch: yet all the departments of France 
had, even while they reprobated the evils of anar- 
chy, declared their inviolable attachment to a re- 
publican form of government. Such a 3 
813 0 
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Moſt terrible commotions. Laſtly, it was aſſerted, 
that, if the king were ſent into exile, he would, 
aſter the republic had exhauſted' all: the national 
treaſures in ſupport of war, after the people had 
become wearied of long continued ſtruggles for li- 
_ berty, return at the head of a powerful army, which 
would be joined by all the * of F Farce. 
and aſſiſted by all the potentates of Europe. 
It was obſerved, that, although the family of 
Stuart, baniſhed dy the Engliſh nation, wandered 
over Europe, unpitied and abandoned, the family 
of Bourbon would as certainly find ſupport and af. 
ſiſtance. England had only changed the family of 
its ſovereign; France had changed the form of its 
government. England only defired to retaiꝑ a li- 
mited monarchy; France had not only ſubberted 
monarchy, and eſtabliſhed a republic, but had ſet 
principles on float which, if ſuffered to fpread, 
— lead to the general ſubverſion of monatchical 
power. The princes of Europe had nothing to 
dread from the baniſhment of James the ſecond; 
but their deſcendants had one common cauſe with 
„Louis the ſixteenth; and what he could never have 
| hoped from their generoſity, he might from. their 
policy have obtained. 
In addition to the foregoing reaſons for putting 
the unfortunate monarch to death, there was yet 
another reaſon; perhaps ſtronger than all the reſt: 
and this was, that the National Convention felt it- 
ſelf reduced to the diſmal alternative of leading the 
_ king to the ſcaffold, or of ſeeing not ony himſelf 
but his whole family torn in pieces-by the enraged 
populace. On the 1oth of Auguſt, and the = 
following, *. than De carts, loaded wi 


8 ä the ftreets of Pa- 
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ris: the 1 remembered that fatal ſpectacle 
they conſidered their fallen relations and friends as 
the victims of the court, and would too certainly 
have ſatiated their vengeance in the moſt inhuman 
manner: nor had the Convention any power to 
prevent this violence, in which the National Guard 
and the Federes would have joined. 8 
The French king received the intelligence of his 
approaching fate without diſmay. He diſplayed far 
more firmneſs upon the ſcaffold than he had done 
upon the throne, and atoned for the weakneſs and 
inconſiſtency of his conduct in life, by the calmneſs 
and fortitude of his behaviour in death. The even- 
ng before his execution, his family, from whom he 
ad been ſeparated ſince the commencement of his 
trial, were conducted to. the tower of the Temple, 
and allowed the fad indulgence of a laſt interview, 


unmoleſted by the preſence of his guards. Alas! 
when imagination pictured the anguiſh of ſuch an 
interview, it was not neceſſary to Iook back upon 
the former elevation of the ſufferer, m order to pit 
the gloomy tranſition in his fate] it was not nec 
ſary to recollect, that he who was the following 
morning to ſuffer death upon the ſeaffold, was once 
the firſt monarch of Europe, and would be led to 
execution through the ſtreets of his own capital! It 
was enough to conſider this unfortunate perſon as a 
man, a huſband, a father! Ah, ſurely, amidſt the 
agonies of final ſeparation from thoſe to whom we 
are bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of nature and affec- 
tion ! ſurely when we cling to thoſe we love, in 
the unutterable pang of a laſt embrace—in ſuch 
moments the monarch muſt forget his crown, and 
the regrets of diſappointed ambition muſt be unfelt 
amidſt the anguiſh which overwhelms the broken 
heart, That anguiſh was not confined to the — 
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ſom of the king, the queen, and his ſiſter. The 

princeſs, his daughter, has attained that age when 

perhaps the ſouf is moſt ſuſceptible of +, en 

. and its ſenſibility moſt exquiſite. Even 

— wy, prince, who is only in his ninth year, 

t the infectious ſorrow, and while his eyes 

3 bathed in tears, cried, ſobbing, to Santerre, 

& Ah, l'aiſſez moi courir les rues i'irai aux diſ— 

tricts- . irat 2 tous les r demander grace 
£ pour mon papa* f” _ 

The king had ſufficient gans? to avoid ſeeing 

> family on the morning of his execution! He 
defired tie ueen might be told that he was unable 
to bear the fight of her and his children in thoſe laſt 
moments He took a ring off his finger, which 
contained fone of his own hair, of the queen's,, 
and oß his two children, and defired it might be 
given to the queen. He called the. municipal offi- 
cers round him, and told them, it was his dying re- 
queſt, that Clery, his valet de chambre, might re- 
main with his fon. He then ſaid to Santerre, 
« + Marchons;” and after croſſing, with a hurried 
pace, the inner court of the Temple, he got into 
the mayor's carriage, which was in wait and 
Was attended by his confeſſor. 

It is certain that many of thoſe acts of illegal 
power, which brought the unhappy monarch to the 
ſcaffold, were dictated by the fanatical and diſcon-- 

tented clergy which fwarmed about his palace; by 

non-uri! ng biſhops and archbiſhops ; men. who 

having loft their wealth and their influence by the 

ee e the 9 to run all riſques in 
| order 
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order to gratify their own refentment. Some good, 
however, aroſe from this evil. In order to increaſe 
their influence, they had led the king into habits of 
conſtant devotion: and he had found in devotion 
what it is natural for the human heart to find, a 
refuge from calamity. In proportion as bis misfor- 
tunes inereaſed, and the proſpects of this world 
darkened around him, he appears to have ſought 
the ſoothing perſpecti ve of a better region; and the 
2 ſolitude of his priſon was cheered by the 
right viſions of futurity. If ſuch is the effect even 
of a ſuperſtitious and bigated devotion, let the phi- 
loſophers of France beware of baniſhing religion 
from their country becauſe of its ancient abuſes. 
Many of the French philoſophers are, indeed, bi- 
gots to infidelity, and narrow minded in unbelief 
many of them have rejected what they have not 
examined, and pronounced judgment upon things 

of which they are ignorant. „ 
I The calmneſs which Louis the ſixteenth diſplay- 
ed on this great trial of human fortitude, is attri- 
buted not only to the ſupport his mind had received 
from religious faith, but alſo to the hope whieh it is 
ſaid he cheriſhed, even till his laſt moment, that the 
people, whom he meant to addreſs from the ſcaf- 
fold, would demand that his life might be ſpared. 
And his confeſſor, from motives of compaſſion, had 
- encouraged. him in this hope. After aſcending the 
ſcaffold with a firm ſtep, twice the, unhappy mo- 
narch attempted to ſpeak, and twice Santerre pre- 
vented bim from being heard, by ordering the drums 
to beat immediately. Alas] had he been permitted 
to ſpeak, poor was his chance of exciting commiſe- 
ration! Thoſe who pitied his calamities had care- 
fully ſhunned that fatal ſpot; and thoſe who moſt 
immediately ſurrounded him only waited = the 
» 5 " > >" 25” 
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ſtroke was given, in order to dip cheir pikes and 
- "their handkerchiefs in his blood! 
Setting aſide all conſiderations of the former ele- 
vated rank, or the pecnliar misfortunes of the ſuf- 
ferer, to refuſe the privilege of utterance to one 
+ _whole lips are the next moment to be cloſed in-death 
= has! in * ſomething ſo repugnant to all the feel- 
1 Jags of our nature, that it ſeems a degree of ſeverity 
We . which could only have been practiſed by that man 
who had remained paſfive when the cry of huma- 
nity called upon him to act, and who was prompted 
to action at the very moment when the ſame ſenti- 
ment urged him to deſiſt. It is, howevers aſſerted 
1 perſons, that Santerre, in having hindered 
| from being heard, only, performed his 
* and perhaps prevented the * terrible miſ- 
chiefs. The utmoſt precaution had indeed been. 
uſed to avoid any diforder, or the poſſibility of im- 
peding the execution of the ſentence. Every ſec- 
tion of Paris was under arms: a third part of the 
citisens of each ſection were appointed to guard 
| / that ſeQion to which they belenged; à third part to 
form che eſcort of the king, 3 pa- 
trol, the ſtreets, Forty pieces of cannon were 
brought to the place of execution } and the fathers, 
the ſons, and brothers of thoſs who fell on the roth 
of Kunſt, had been afliduouſly ſelected to furround 
the ſcaffold !. It was alſo underſtood, that orders 
had been iſſued; that * erſon who cried grate, 
ſhould be inſtantly put to death. Notwithſtanding 
theſe 1 an addreſs from the king might 
| have produced a popular movement in his favour. 
The French are a people of quick ſenſibility: 
"they ſeem in ſome ' fort the creatures of | paſſion. 
Ungovernable in their reſentment, cruel and fero- 
Cious in their gs 0 Joe: with no leſs fa- 
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cility to the impulſe of mercy, and the ſympathy of 
compaſhon. Ever in extremes, they are capable 
of the moſt ſublime and the moſt atrocious acti- 
ons, and inſpire alternate love and deteſtation. © 
Had the king beingable to excite the pity —_ 
part of that armed multitude which filled the vatt 
Place de la Revolution, a profuſion of blood might 
have been ſpilt—A civil war might have ſpread de- 
ſolation through the city of Paris; but the life of 
the king would have been no lefs ſacrificed and in- 
ſtead of receiving death at one ſtroke, he would 
probably have fallen pierced by a thouſand wounds.” 
Two perfons who were on the ſcaffold affert, that 
the unhappy monarch, finding the hope he had che- 
riſhed, of awakening the compaſſion of the people, 
fruſtrated by the impoſſibility of his being heard 
as a laft refource, declared that he had ſecrets to re- 
veal of importance to the fafety of the ſtate, and 
deſired he might be led to the National Convention. 
Some of the guards who heard this declaration, ori- 
ed, « Yes, let him go to the Convention! - Others 
ſaid © No.“ Had the king been conducted to the 
Convention, it is eaſy to imagine the effect which 
vould have been produced on the minds of the peo- 
ple, by the fight of their former monarch led thag? 
the ftreets of Paris, with his hands bound, his 
neck bare, his hair already cut off at the foot of the 
ſcaffold in preparation for the fatal ſtroke—with no 
other covering than his ſhirt. At that ſight the 
enraged * would have melted into tender- 
neſs, and the Pariſian women, among whom were 
numbers who paſſed the in tears of ungvailing 
regret, would have ruſhed between the monarch 
and his guards, and have attempted his reſcue, even 
with the riſque of life. Santerre, who foreſaw 
theſe conſequences, who perceived the danger of 
| | | this 
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this riſing diſpute among the guards, called to the 


executioner to do his office, Then it was that de- 


ſpair ſeized upon the mind of the unfortunate mo» 


narch—his countenance aſſumed a look of horror 
twice mn 3 he repeated, Je ſuis perdu ! je 
His confeſſor meantime. called to 

him wok the foot of the ſcaffold, « Louis, fils de 
St. Louis, montez au ciel ;“ Lin one moment - 
he was delivered from the evils of mortality. . _ 
The executioner held up the bleeding head, and. 


| the guards cried © Vive la Republique! Some. 
_ dipt their handkerchiefs in the blood—but the 


greater number, chilled with horror at what had 
paſſed, deſired the commandant would lead them 


any from the ſpot. The hair was ſold in ſe- 


parate treſſes at the foot of the ſcaffold ; and, as if 
every incident of this tragedy had been intended to. 


diſplay the ſtrange viciflitudes of human fortune, 


* 8 Wee ſcene were meant “ to point a moral,” 


wag Fm g in a cart to the pariſh; church 
| = St. 


adelaine, and laid among the bodies of 
thoſe who had been cruſhed to death on the Place 
de Louis XV. when Louis the ſixteenth was mar- 


ried, and of thoſe who had fallen before the chateau 


of the Tuilleries on the roth of Auguſt. 
The grave was filled with quick lime, and a 


2 . placed over it till the corpſe was con- 


ed. The ground was then carefully levelled 
with the E earth, and no trace or veſtige 
remains of that ſpot to Which, ſhrouded by 
doubtful gloom of twilight, ancient loyalty might 
have repai ired, and poured a tear, or or ſuperſtition 


| breathed its ritual for the departed. * 


| 1 . 3 
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That ſympathy which the misfortunes of Louis 
the ſixteenth excited in his behalf, is now trans- - 
ferred to his family. Whatever have been the 
faults of the French queen, they have ſurely been 
_ expiated by her ſufferings. Madame Elizabeth, 
His ner, has diſplayed an attachment to her brother, 
for which thoſe who conſider his cauſe as a good 
one, will think. ſhe almoſt deſerves altars; and even 
the moſt determined republican of France muſt ad- 
mit, that to follow the fortunes of a brother, from 
a palace to à priſon, to reſign liberty, and to- riſk 

his life, rather than forſake thoſe we love in their 
calamities, are generous, and even heroical ſacri- 
fices. The young princefs was ſo deeply affected 
by her father's fate that it was foxſome days believed 
her life was in danger! The prince too was heard 
to enquire, Pourquoi a t'on fait mourir men 
papa? mon papa n a pas fait du mal — eſt- ce qu'on me 
ferai mourir moi: . Since the king's. death the 
queen always addreſſes the prince by the appellation 
of Sire: ſhe does not take her place at table till 
after he is ſeated; and ſhews him all the cuſtomary 
forms of reſpect practiſed towards the repreſenta- 

tive of the houſe of Bourbon. Such ceremonies 
are not unavailing, if they afford conſolation or re- 

lief in the ſolitude of that priſon where this unfor- 
tunate family will probably paſs years of joyleſs ex- 
iſtence. In 25 priſon Where the windows only 
admit a dim reli ious li ght—where no ſound is 
heard except the Aan ig of arms, is ſhe immured 
who was once the 3 of e once 
lived encompaſſed with -- ee 

„ Pomp; and feaſt, and revelry, * 
With maſque, and antique pageantry.““ * 

„ Why have they put my papa to death? my ** done 

no harm==will they make me die too P. | The 


_ 
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The queen ſent to aſk mourning of the National 


1 1 One! is ſurpriſed the did not feel as 
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Manuel, two members of the National Conven- 
tion, diſtinguiſhed for their talents, and Roland, 
miniſter for the interior, gave in their diſmiſſion. 
Kerſaint declared he would no longer ſit in the 
ſame aſſembly with the aſſaſſins of the ſecond of 
September. The Aſſembly paſled a a decree, that 


theaflafins aud be proſecuted. by the miniſter of 


Juitice—but- hitherto, alas, while the crime is 9 
-graved on the laſting tablet of human hiſtory, the 
edicts of, puniſhment have been traced i in duſt, and 
ſcattered | W 

Manuel had been accuſed by the hich of the 


| Mountain of endeavouring, as ſecretary, to ſup- 


preſs the majority of votes againſt the king, and 
had been ſo rudely menaced, that in diſguſt he 
quitted his poſt. Manuel was the George Selwyn 

4 the National Convention; and had 2 darted 
on the Mountain the flaſhes of his wit. One day, 
when he had made Lee feel a ſtroke of 
pleaſantry, Legendre, w is one of the pa . 
"ow 9994 formerly a butcher, exclaimed in Frag 
ful tone, Il faut * que Manuel à de l'eſprit.“ 


4 I valoit mieux, anſwered Manuel, „de decre- 


ter, que je ſuis bets, cat alors, . auroit le 
droit de me tuer 8. ws 


We muſt; decree that Manuel is a wit. "cc ken be 
better to decree that I am a beaſt (which. in Trench phraſcology 
Fn); „ n 
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The reſignation of Roland was regretted by all, 
N that faction Who could neither forgive his 
auſtere, inflexible. virtues, nor his abhorrence of 
their vices. He had been marked as one of the 
victims of September; and, though he had eſ- 

caped aſſaſſination, all the rectitude of his conduct 
could not ſecure him from calumny. It was aſ- 
ſerted, that he deteſted the Pariſians, becauſe. he 
EXP refſed his deteſtation of the crimes of which 
Paris had been the theatre; and it was alleged, 
that he uſurped an improper influence over ik 
departments, becauſe he had aſſiduouſſy endeavoured - 

to enlighten and to ĩ iſtrudt them. The purity of 

his reputation remained as untainted by theſe accu- 
 fations, as the ſun- beam by the eloud which paſſes 
over it. Nor would Roland have been driven from 

his poſt by the cenſure of the chiefs of the Moun- 
| ol The hatred they bore him was in the na- 
tural order of things a he had been the firſt to de- 


nounce their crimes, and to e 2 7 — 
. Is 


-Þ A 1 ol a ae 
45 The dag antipathy of good to bad.” | 


But Roland found that it was not Jak the fac- 
tion of the Mountain by whom his conduct was 
diſapproved. He found many perſons, who, though 
incapable of the actions which excited his abhor- 
rence, . were leſs delicate in morals than himſelf, 
and blamed the impatience he expreſſed at the evils 

of the revolution. 'Thoſe nay declared, that 
it was not extraordinary if the people of Paris, 

who had ſo lately prevented the armies of Pruſſia 
and Auſtria from ys. their city, and perhaps _ 
reducing it to alhes, 7 bra nur that had 


Vor. II. overthrown 


r S +, 
overthrown the government, had for a while for- 


8 reſpect due to laws, when, by their ad- 
rence to thoſe which they had once believed ſe- 


cured their freedom and happineſs, they had been 


nearly led to ruin, which they had only eſcaped by 
violating and ſubverting them altogether, Thus, 
che only crime imp to Roland was that rigid 
virtue of which his contemporaries were not wor- 

his ſole offence was hating vice too much. 
But Roland diſdained all accommodating principles, 
and retired from office for no other reaſon thati that 


he was too pure to hold it. Perhaps he may again 


be called from the ſtation of a private citizen, by 
the voice of his country: if not, he has done enough 
for immortality, and when, in peruſing the hiſtory 
of the French revolution, the mind is fatigued with 


_ the relation of thoſe crimes which diſgrace one 


diſaſtrous page, it will turn to the unſullied worth 
of Roland, and find tepoſe and comfort. To him 
may juſtiy be applied thoſe well-known lines of our 


e Stateſman, yet friend to truth! of foul fincere, 
<< In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

% Who broke no promiſe, ſerv*d no private end, 
uo gain'd no riches, and whe loſt no-friend.*”. 
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LETTER IX. 
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Pants, 4vils 17. 1705 


3 to Gent tink been e ys a A 
ſacrifice on the altar of equality, and the Mountain 
chiefs could no longer make his exiſtence a pretext 


for ſuſpicion, tumult, and inſurrection. Immedi- 
ately after his fate was decided, a plan af conſti- 


tution was preſented by the committee of legitlation 


to the National Convention: and, as it would have 


been difficult to frame a ſyſtem of government 


more purely democratical, it was hoped, that even 


the Mountain would concur in its eſtabliſkuieot. 
But it was ſoon found that clouds and darkneſs ſtill 
hung upon the future. It was foon found that a 


few lines traced in black and white would little 
avail to control that fierce conflict of paſfians ex- 
cited in this country, and which has Ay ariſen to - 
its moſt formidable height of turbulence and diſor- 


der. An extenſ; ve ſcheme of counter- revolution 


had been formed, in which, probably, the leaders 


of the Mountain acted as the auxiliaries of the 


ariſtocracy, though with ſuch different views chat 


it formed but an ill-afforted alliance. The project 


of an inſurrection at Paris had been connected with 
that of an inſurrection in ſeveral of the depart- 


ments; and it had been concerted, that, at the very 
moment when the capital became the ſcene of a 
maſſacre of the national repreſentatives, thoſe pro- 
vinces were to raiſe the banner of revolt. 
8 More 
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More than twenty thouſand emigrants had found 
means to return to Paris, many of whom were the 
immediate emiſſaries of the French princes, and of 
foreign courts. . Theſe emigrants acquitted them- 
ſelves of their agency with zeal and activity: they 
contrived to glide into the tribunes of the National 
: Convention, . into the popular ſocieties, the aſ- 
ſemblies of the ſections, and the groups of the 
Tuilleries: they had aſſumed as many Pee an forms 
as ſuited their purpoſe, and had ated with admira- 
ble addreſs the part of furious demagogues. Theſe 
ariſtocrats. had, together with chiefs of the party 
of the Mountain, carefully taught the people, that 
to exerciſe their ſovereignty, in the violation of 
laws which, they found irkſome or, dilagreeable, = 
was an act of heroic virtue; that 8 10 5 of 
monopoliſts was nothing more than the Executian | 
of ſummary juſtice —— that the partial inſutrec- 
tion of a mob was no leſs glorious than the mighty 
inſurrection of the Whole nation, when, with one 
conſent it overthrew de ſpotiſm, ; and aſſerted its juſt 
Tights. As well might they 93 compared the 
lun advancing in his majeſty, thaling the peftiley- | 
t ial vapours from his orb, and ſpreading light over 


+ 
* 

1 * 

* * = 
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the horizon, to the angry and tranſient 'metcgr 
+ which flaſhes acroſs the ſky, and which riſes and ſets 
Am darkneſs. - The exgeſſive highe price of ſugar 
+furniſhed a pretence 19 put in pradiice the leſſon 
f ſedition which. had thus been .inculcated; and 
on the twenty-fifth of February a pillage took place 
in the ſhops of the grocers,” The ariſtocrats hop- 
ed by this pillage to prevent the city of Paris from 
furniſhing twelve thouſand men, which it had en- 
gaged to do, towards recruiting the army: they 
hoped that the ſoldiers, would haſten with leſs ala- 


crity to the frontiers, when they were to leave their 
g | wives 
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wives and their children to the mercy of enemies 
as ſavage as thoſe they were going to encounter. 
This conjecture was wWell founded; and the buſi- 
neſs of recruiting went on with languor. Mean- 
time the returning ſpring had again put the armies 
of the continent in movement, and the horrors of 
war were again renewed. The moral and natural 
world appeared at melancholy variance; and, while 
one unfolded the protpect of beauty, harmony, and 
order, the other preſented a hideous perſpeRtive of 
CAEAAZTE and deflation, 2 un warte of 1 de at "Which 
humanity ſhudders. | 
On the eighth of March intelligence was receiv- 
ed at Paris from the army, that the French troops 
had ſuſtained ſome loſs at Aix la Chapelle. The 
municipality of Paris immediately ordered the pub- 
lic places to be ſhut up, and cal ed the citizens to- 
their reſpective ſeQioas ; where the people without 
heſitation conſented to leave their occupations, 
tbeir trades, and enliſted themſelves in the ſer vice 
of their country with ſuch ardour, and in ſuch num- 
bers, that, al ber h the municipality had deter- 
mined to furniſh . thouſand inſtead of 
twelve, they found themſelves obliged to reſtrain the. 
impetuous zeal of the people. Indignation at the 
check which the French arms had received ſerved 
to awaken a. flame of freſh'enthuſiaſm in the minds 
of the Parifians.—Every man” appeared to think 
that the fate of the rep depended on his valo- 


rous exertions:  eyery man fancied himfelf a hero, 
and ſeemed ready— ER: 


To drive into the bottom of the deep, + 
© Or ſnatch bright honour from the pale-fac'd n moon. 


And, in caſe of defeat and invaſion, the romantic 
project was * of throwing aſide all. arts, all 


erce, 
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commerce, all occupations but war, and of march- 
ing if it were neceſſary, in a hundred columns 
compoſed of the whole F rench N to repel the 
. attacks of its enemies. | 
While the ſections of Paris were taking ile 
to reinforce the armies of the republic, the emiſſaries 
of the ariſtocracy conſidered the preſent moment as 
too favourable to their defigns to be loſt. On the 
evening of the ninth of March a ſtranger propoſed at 
the Jacobins, to go the next morning to the Na- 
tional Convention, where” ne mvrice-wo-peoplt in. 
the tribunes to meet them, in order to rid the ſtate 
of its enemies —of the Briſſotins—che Rolandifts: 
—the Girondines, b whoſe oonſpiracies the Army. 
had been betrayed and the ſoldiers: The 
Jacobins; — have not onty the Ger bb revolu- 


_ tion burning in their veins; but dhe higheſb / delirĩiurn 
of that ſever, never reject an inceniiar y meaſure. 


This propoſition was ſufficientiy 
thoſe 
vation" 


;cornbuſtible (for 
yTpitits': it 70d es hes che pail tht ele- 
their N und achdingly! 
Wo . L ch to lisd 4 ballet 
js a truth, that the ſotũety di 

enbins=—thar- — 12010 ch Das . —— 


i e et. egew- 21 - fionuos Sviiyoona 


01 — gan 1 4 5 to es, 
Iz United nette e of eee 
Z e e l een n 4 
50 0 imo ned 5:15; 
__ bs ha and e in its birth PO ke 
be 3 — 5 and of 
1 h 4. Kr "661 ne Jealous guardians. 
of: tie ninth, the aſſaſſins; who 
had 227 5 * plasd of murder for the follow 
ing da Jeter mot to femain idle. Rs 
went . ſeveral Printing Boule, where. JI 8. 
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were hes which preach liberty, but not in- 


ſelves for defence, and drove the ruffians away. 
It ſeemed as if fome principle of ſhame, or of re- 


morſe, tit lurked in their boſoms; and that, in 


preparation for the deſperate deeds of the following 
day, they withed to prevent the poſſibility af re- 
cording their crimes. 

Bhs the morning of the tenth. — — 


, ‚ r 


Ip the ſentinels at che doors of the Conven- 
tion by ſome perſons unknown, forbidding them 
to fuffer any women to enter the tribunes of the 
aſſembl that day: z becaufe, ſaid theſe perfons, we 
have an tich to make, and men only muſt 
be àdmiitte 
not one Woman appeared in the galleries, which 
were filled with armed men. 


On che evening of the — 8 1 thouſands of 


armed perſons r in the Champs Eli- 


furrection: ſome they d=trroy<a.;. others, hearing 
of the fate of their fellow-labourers, prepared them 


S bes order Was punctually executed: = 


ces, on the e of the F aul and crowds 


filed the hall of the Jacobins 
to divide their forces. One party was to attack 


the Convention, and the other the members of the 
executive council. It was reſolved to ſhut the | 


gates of the city, to ring the tocſin, and then to 
march to the ene 'of action. Several citcum- 


ſtances, however, concurred to prevent the perpe- 


tration of their horrid purpoſes. Some of 


members of the Convention * were marked 28 


the firſt victims of the conlprracys 4058 abſant. 

As the danger approached e ee g 5 

| _ — — to tremble for e bene ſafety: : 
ey began to apprehend. that the oppoſite par 

would not ſuffer themſelves.to er d pK 


— without * blo y at the K 


t was propoſed. 


* 


4. uh 3 


| 


e — and wards that burn,” . 


or — 
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of the confpiracy.. Guilt is not . bold; and 
Roberſpierre had been warned, that, if any vio- 
= were attempted on the Gironde party, he 
ſhould be the firſt to fall. The commune of Sale, 
alſo, though ſufficiently ready for a maſſacre when 
they judge that meaſure to be expedient, believed 
it was then unneceſſary. But, what moſt effectu- 
ally diſconcerted the plan of inſurrection was, that 
the Fauxbourg St. Antoine refuſed to join in it. 
In the progreſs of the * rench revolution we 


find the inhabitants of the DAKO. Tecno St. Anteince 
who overthrew the towers of the Baſtille, and the 
Marſeillois, who befieged and took the chateau of 
the 2 thoſe men who have atchieved the 
revolut 108, and whoſe ideas of liberty are ſo watm 
aud Blowing, tþ at they may truly be laid o have— 


are the men who have been foremoſt! to ſhew Weir 
ſubmĩſſion to the decrees of the repreſentatives of 


te people, and who have uniformly 1 no 


Kkfs abhorrence of anarchy that love of te 
Ide inhabitants of the © auxbourg St! Antoine, 
when called upon bythe” Jacobind to leni their 
powerful arm to the meditated infurreCtion , indig- 


Hantly replied - When we were in danger of be- 


ing cruſhed the ifm or the treachery of 
te court, — ane neceſſary: but i 
whom are we now to rife? Azajnit*he'men whom 
we have choſen fo fe ntaAtives No; when 
we diſapptove ofbtheir cundutt, we way take from 
them the power werhave Uelegated; but we will 
not ſtain oar hands th their blood. * 

© While theſe things were paſſing at Paris ane 
of me — a drag ſcenes of 3 
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tion. The deluded peaſants of Brittany, wrought 
up by their prieſts to the higheſt fervour of fana- 
ticiſm, bearing the crucifix in their hands, and all 
the rage of ſuperſtitious frenzy in their hearts, de- 
voted. themſelves to death with that confidence 
which only religious enthuſiaſm, the moſt power 
ful ſentiment of the human mind, can inſpire. 
When taken priſoners,. they demanded but a few 
minutes to repeat: a, prayer, which would open to 
them the gates of Paradiſe ; and they ſubmitted to 
the ſtroke of death with the tranſport of the mar- 

tyr. FF bets Wes 7 

7 Mean time Dumourier,.he, on the phalanx of 
whoſe genius „the nation repaſed its confidence; 
he, . whoſe name Was in, itſelf an hoſt, proved faĩth- 
leſs to his truſt; and, after the unfortunate battle 
of Nit vender, betrayed, and at- length. ahandoned, 

his country. FFT 1172 
The friend who favoured me with: the account 

you have read of Numourier's campaign, has writ- 

- ten the hiſtoty of his deſertion of the popular 
ſtead: of attempting. to trace the event myſelf, 
uch L. ſhguld do very imperfectiy, I ſhall ſub- 

Join, my friend's lettet; and content myſelf with 

giving you ag ſketch of Dumourier's character, 

nich I have, had ſome opportunities - of Knowing 
from perſons, who, have Jong lived with; him in 
habits of iggimach, A SEI on wo. 1 2 Od 

The diſtinguiſhed abilities co Dumourier were 

well known, to all Europe tit and therefore, when 

he aſſumed the tone gf a dictator; when he threw 

down his gauntlet at the National Convention, 

menaced that aſſembly. witu annihilation, and de- 
clared himſelf the lawgiver-of his country, it was 
generally believed that he was too wiſe to have 

33 1 avowed 


anne 
. his purpoſe, until he had ſecured at leaſt 


the probable means of effeRing it. When his 
mandates were delivered at the Convention, all 
Paris concluded that he ſpoke as the organ of his 
army. It was believed that, warned by the exam - 
ple of La Fayette, who, when he invited his 


troops to enforce a ſyſtem of government which 


the voice of the people had overthrown, found 


himſelf ſuddenly deſerted, and compelled to ſeek 


tus fafety in flight. Dumourier could not ſo far 
miſtake the ſpirit of his country, as to engage in 
a ſimilar enterpriſe, without having previouſly en- 
Tured ſucceſs. It requires a knowledge of the 
minuter traits” of his character to account for his 
having caſt his high fortune upon ſo precarious a 
chance, for his having riſked what has actually 


| happened, being forced to ſeek an aſylum with the 
enemies he had vanquiſhed ; while all he can offer 


them is the equivocal, the ſuſpected ſervices of a 
traitor to his own country, and the auxiliary fup- 
port of a general without an army. He, who but 
a ſew months paſt was the terror of other nations, 
and the admiration of his w nn * 


—— ä —RGà—zM——ͤ — libre fern | | 
The dumb men throng to ſee him, and the blind 
„To hear him ſpeak ; the matrons flung their gloves, 
„ Ladies and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him as he paſſed ; the nobles bended 

As to Jove's ſtatue, and the Commons made : 

A ſhower and thunder with their caps and ſhouts : 

— E 

| ig, nnn 5. F826 * 
The extraordinary viciſſitudes of the French 
revolution had called Dumourier from a ſtation of 
life, in which he thought himſelf happy to be em- 
ployed in a ſubordinate part of political negocia - 
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Had bound his brow with all the laurels of victory. 
| es it is not the firſt time that fortune, by leading 
her favourites: to the dangerous; — of glory, 
has rendered their fall more conſpieuous. I 
are two leading: traits in the character of Dumou- 
rier, the fpirit of intrigue and of vanity—He had 
been emploped under che ancient government as 
an emiſſary im foreign courts, and had ſo much the 
Habit of intrigue, that he practiſed it! even on the 
moſt triſfing oecaſions. He love to purſue his 
purpoſe, whatever: it might be, by a winding path, 
Inſtead. of walking towards it ſtraight: forwards ; 
and carried this propenſity to ſuch * exceſs. 
* 8 reminded one of i fine e 2957 7h he 


e OS ll project nd 
on or ora 4 The bs Rac, 1 „nn 
te 12 0 4 40 bone 
At the Fame tim his vanity, which was unbounded, 
was highly elated, not only by the brilliant ſucceſs 
of his by > refpect with which he found 
Himſelf. treated b the powers of, Europe. 


Foreign nationg, while they refuſed to acknow-- 
ledg e the French re wee ſent their agents to his 
— and, while difdained to treat — the 
- executive couneid ad HFranee, were anxious to ne- 
gociate with its general. Dumourier had ſince the 
revolution adoj pted the Fithion of his country, and 
affected to deſpiſe ariſtocracy and monarchy; but 
thoſe who knew him e r through 
the veil 6f philoſophy With which/he had envel 
himſelf, an jets ch not fo much to monarchi- 
cal power, as to the: tinfek and: drapery of courts. 
He was not only covetauis! of great, but of little 
diſtinctions; and when, it his camp, ſurrounded 
by his general officers, he reteived that kind of 
2 which military ſubordination exacts, he is 

ſaid 
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ſaid to have compared himſelf to Choiſeul amidft 


the pomp of his crowded. levee ; and to have ex- 
ulted no leſs in the accidental honours which be- 
Jonged to his ſituation, than in thoſe which were 

the claim of his genius. 

Though he poſſeſſed a great ſhare of underſtand- 

ang, he e Dollelled not Kc enough. He. was 


proud even to the altitude of his virtue; — | 


while his pride was fed by the acclamations of 
Europe, his indignation was rouſed by the calum- 
nies. with which the faction of the Mountain had 
endeavoured to cloud the meridian ſplendour of his 
glory. Ves, it is one of the crimes of that deteſ- 


table faction, that they have precipitated his fall, 


and been the cauſe of his perdition. They had 
long ſince declared, that the hero of Gemmappe 
had acquired victories only for the purpoſe of-mak- 
ing himſelf popular, and of ſubverting the repub- 
lic—they had perſecuted the deliverer of his coun- 


try with denunciations—they had menaced him 


with the ſcaffold in recompenſe for his important 
ſervices—they had ſtung his haughty fpirit almoſt 
— madneſs 8 at ength, wounded by injuſ- 

mpelled by ambition, 


— — r he had ad Gend GI ack | 


eternal ſhade over * honourable: . os 


4 Which he ſhall PITTED reap, is _ a name, 
2 Whoſe repetition ſhall be dogged with curfes, 
06% Whoſe chronicle thus writ, << the man was noble; 
- - 6© But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out— 
<6 Betray d his country ;—and his name remains | 
** To th" enſuing age abhord." * 


:  Albough every perſon. of Gab and anni in 
| 23 lamented the internal diſorders excited by 
the Mountain faction, yet no man * to receive 


_ aws 


* 
4% 


laws impoſed by Dumourier at che head of a con- 

quering army. This would have been flying from 
Seylla to Charybdis. The moſt determined re- 
publicans of France felt that the ſovereignty of a 
King was far leſs offenſive than the tyranny of a 
Cromwell; and, however wide were the different 
opinions which divided the French on other points, 
all were unanimous in regarding Dumourier as 
their common enemy. His army were ſtrongly 
attached to that general, ho had led them to vic- 
tory ; but no ſooner did he declare his purpoſe, 


than he broke the ſpell by which his ſoldiers were 


bound to his fortunes, | and ſuddenly found his 

crowded camp transformed into a'defart, 
The deſertian of Dumourier, which appeared 
at firſt ſight to involve in it the ruin of his eoun- 
try, will probably produce ſome ſalutary effects: 
it will teach the faction of the Mountain, and the 
French nation in general, an uſeful leſſon. The 
M ocuntain chiefs have diſcovered, that the people 
of Paris are not ſo abſolutely ſubjected to their will 

as they imaginedy: but, on the contrary, have diſ- 
played ſome ſymptoms of being wearied of the 
deſpotiſm of anarchy; ſince, at the moment when 
they believed Dumourier was approaching at the 
head of an hoſtile army, although Danton from the 
tribune of the National Convention preached the 
doctrine of inſurrection, and the maſſacre of thoſe 
he denominated. the, enemies of the people, that 
very people, after receiving the incendiary leſſon, 
calmly reſorted to their feſpective ſections, offered 
to march againſt the invaders, and in the mean 
time maintained the moſt perfect tranquillity and 
good order. The theatres continued open, the 
public walks were crowded, and no one could have 
gueſſed, from the general aſpect of the city, that 
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it was menaced with invaſion. At the Gind thad- 
it has unfortunately: happened, that the treaſon of 
Dumourier has raiſed the credit of Marat. That 
- accuſing ſpirit, who employs life in one long de- 
nunciation of all that is eminent from. ſtation, ta- 
lents, or virtue, had accufed every miniſter, e 
general, and every diſtinguiſhed legiſlator of the 
zepublic. If, r corruption or treaſon. 
| found, Marat was fure to 
it: 


12 Prophet of woe, and heckinger of . 


He had xccuſed La Fayette,. and La Fayette juſti- 
ned the prediction. He had pronounced Dumou- 
rier a traitor, and, alas l Dumourier has fulfilled: 
the prediction! Can we then be ſurpriſed, that the 
lower — of the people, the yet agitated multi- 
tude, are miſled by the voice of their prophet * 
Can we wonder that they are ſuſpicious, when theß 
find themſelves ſo often Na ? This is perhaps 
the moſt diſmal conſequence of the repeated trea-. , 
chery of thoſe entruſted with power, that it weak- 
ens in the people all belief in virtue. 

With reſpect to Marat himſelf, his ede is 
perfectly conſiſtent: he acts with all the wiſdom 
which can belong to villainy. Conſcious that not 
enly his power muſt ceaſe with the eſtabliſnment 
of order, but that his crimes muſt be puniſhed, 
the Jaw of felf-preſervation determines, him to pro- 
long the reign of anarchy.. He feels like Macbeth, 
that he has ſtepped too far in crimes to recede,. and 
will ruſh on till his career terminates, as there is 
teaſon to believe it will, in his own deſtruction.— 
Nations, as well as individuals, may profit by ad- 
verſity: the check which the French have receiv- 


WF the treaſon of 3 
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of their cruſade in the Belgic provinces, may teach 
them, that their former abjuration of conqueſt was 
no leſs politic than philofophical ; and they will 
probably relinquiſh for ever their Quixote expedi- 
tions in favour of liberty. They will no longer 
ſend forth their tutelar divinity, armed. with the 
pike and the bayonet, prepared not to invite but to 
compel ; not to convince, but to conquer. Inſtead 
of attempting to diſorganize the ſyſtems of govern- 
ment which prevail in other countries, they will 
begin by organizing their own—and before they 
deſire other nations to throw off the ſovereignty of. 
kings, they will be careful to demonſtrate that 
there is no tyranny in the ſovereignty of the 


people. - EY 
Fitherto they have only proved to the world, 
that the paſſage from deſpotiſm to liberty is long and 
terrible—like the paſſage of Milton's Satan from 
hell to earth, when | | | 


«© His ear was peal'd 5 
© With noiſcs loud and ruinous:— — == 
„ ns — — — as if this frame | 
«& Of heav*n were falling, and theſe elements 
« In mutiny had from her axle torn 8 
«© The ſtedtaſt earth.” _ 1 


When the French have paſſed the wild abyſs,” 
then will Europe diſcern and judge whether the 
produce of their new political creation be happineſs 
or miſery; whether the theory of equality can be 
reduced to practice, and receive © a local habita- 
tion and a name; or whether it will prove a 
thought beyond the reaches of our ſouls, and melt 
away to airy nothing, while aboliſhed privileges 
are renewed, and ſeparate the collected maſs of the 
people into diſtin& claſſes : whether, beneath the 
ſpecious ſemblance of freedom, the hideous wy 
N er 
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ſer of anarchy ſhall continue to drag into day new 
crimes and unknown calamities} or whether liberty, 
uncontaminated, , pure, exalted, and ſublime liberty, 
ſhall deſcend like the guardian genius of. mankind, 
to regenerate the kuman race ; to bind them oge- 
ther by the. cords of peace and of good-will: 

mould ſociety; into a form of ſimple and — 
proportions; to “ illumine what is dare — what is 


Dw, raiſe and ſupport; that to the height of her 


great argument the nations may aſcend,” and 
prove worthy of more perfect ſyſtems of legiſla- 
Be, and a e JS. of virtue and of. * 


we". 
ADIEV.. 


LETTER X. 


C Wis net an.” 
Second Tear of the Republic. . 


Pr, LACED: amid; e 9 the 
great events that are paſſing ſucceed each other ſo 
rapidly, that it is almoſt as difficult to conſider 
them ſeparately, with attention, as it is impoſſible 
to calculate their effects, you impoſe a taſk on me 
which Lam incapable of PAs for fo new and 
unexpected are they, and ſo little relation do they 
bear to the paſt, that it would be raſh to hazard 
any prediction of the future, from ue we ay 
behold. 
© The events of the laſt month ves been in aþ= 
* ſo fatal to che republic, that without ſome 
Conſideration, 
1 5 
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conſideration, one might be at a loſs to know how 
the ſtock of public calamity might have been in- 
| creaſed; and ſo much the greater is it, that the 
cauſe of their misfortunes remains yet unacknow- 
| ledged, whilſt mutual accuſation, diſtruſt, and ſuſ- 
picion are aggravating the evil. Whatever have 
been the cauſes of this opus | reverſe, the true 
and genuine friend of liberty will not be much de- 
jected; for though tyrants and deſpotiſm will aſſur- 
edly vaniſh before the light of reaſon, yet freedom 
Kev the people will be eternal. From an enemy it 
is lawfrul to near tne worus ruth ; and he who 
was deſtined to aſſiſt in the leſſon which the Frenen 
have juſt received, has informed them, that though 
individuals often eſcape the vengeance of diftribu- 
tive juſtice, yet Providence takes too great care of 
the happineſs of the world, to ſuffer national crimes 
to paſs unpuniſhed. Whoever are the agents of 
deſpotiſm, kings or ſenators, the exercife of it is 
always deteſtable z and whether fręemen are com- 

pelled to be ſlaves, or an enſlaved people compelled, 
_ contrary to their habitudes, to be free, the com- 
pulſion is tyranny, though there may be a conſi- 
derable diſtinction in the motives of the tyrants. 
The pernicious effects of individual deſpotiſm, un- 
der any name, on the happineſs and well-being of 
fociety, have long been the theme, and juſtly ſo, 
of every declaimer on the happinefs which reſults 
from the government of the people; and when 
the people, by the means of well-organized agents, 
are the gs the event juſtifies the theme. 
The United States, without any of thoſe inequa- 
| Hities of conditions which the governors of almoſt 
every other country think neceſſary for the exiſt- 
ence of ſociety, have ſhewn that it can exiſt much 
more wiſely and happily than with what they _ 

PY : / : - 


2 
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juſt, ſhe triumphed ; for no cauſe could be more 
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thoſe 1 with ideas ev ww 


more enlarged, and ohiloſophy m more liberal, h 

the means placed in her hands, of extending this 
knowledge to the reſt of the world; but ſhe has, 
fortunately for the intereſts of other tyrants, miſ- 
taken the means, and diſcovered that deſpotiſm may 
change its form, but that its ure is continually 


| the fame. 


. Irritated againf 1 theſe 3 of the ſacred de- 


poſit entruſted to their care, the friend of liberty, 
- who regards it only as it bocomes the inſtrument of _ 


happineſs and order. * — e Bhs 
ces for the errors r ge crimes againſt it, into 


vhich the conſtituted powers of France have been 
led end compelled. Fortunately for its more ex- 
tenſive influence by better means, ſhe has been 


driven by force to meaſure back all the ſteps ſhe ad- 
yanced from the wife and rational Felon, which in 
leſs proſperous times ſhe had preſcribed herſelf ; 
and this reverſe will be ede Was a thouſand ho- 
milies ; for though ſhe has not uſed. her proſperity 
well, it is to be hoped that adverſity will not finite 
her a ſecond time in vain. Whilſt her cauſe was 


Guſt and honourable, "than that which forced her to 
draw. her ſword; and whilſt ſhe offered brother- 
hood and independence to the e of * * ty- 
rants who had invaded her territory —_—_— 


rouſſy and nobly ; but when abel by the 


dour of her TS and confident in her own. 
force, ſhe commanded-where ſhe promiſed ſupport, 
and enſlaved ſhe bad offered independence— 
ſhe became the tyrant in her turn—and the friend 


of liberty, true to his principles, equally rejoices 
in her defeat. 25 | a 


of 
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Of defeat ſhe has received ſutkicient to anſwer 
the purpoſes of chaſtifement to thoſe who wiſh her 


repentance and reform; and humiliation enough to 
gratify any moderate wiſhes of enmity and re- 
venge to thoſe who do not entirely wiſh her deftruc- 


A few months ſince, a ſhort ſpace of time 
raiſed her to a point, where her moſt ardent fancy, 
at the preceding moment, oould ſcarcely have car 
ried her: a ſhorter ſpace has brought her into cir- 
cumſtances more dreadful than ſhe has ever yet ex- 

bes. nd ar ord ria == Pang 
over every country in Europe, of which the inde- 
pendence of the adjoining ſtates and the deliverance 

of Holland, were to have been the auſpices; the 
French are once more compelled to ſeek 1 in 
their own fortified places, and protect themſelves 
again from the ravages of the invaders. Who, 
but the ardent mind, that, even againſt hope, re- 
mains convinced that no deſigns 3 againſt li- 
berty can eventually proſper, but would have conſi - 
dered himſelf as Fan >the laſt page of this ro- 
mance of the republic, when he beheld the ſtate of 
deſolation which lately ſeemed to have overſpread 
it. 22 £ FIT r 17 5 . 
The diſgraceful abandonment of the fertile pro- 

vinces, united, and about to be united, as integrant 
parts of the territory, with all the free eſtabliſhments 
formed, and the authorities they had conſtituted, 
left at the diſpoſal of their former deſpots, in whom 
mercy would now be a double virtue the retreat 
from Holland, of whoſe conqueſt and alliance, ac- 
cording to the mode lately preſcribed, they had made 
themſelves fecure=two confecutive defeats in ar- 
ranged battles, where, according to the general's 
report, the French ſoldiers were firſt cowards, and 


then became robbers—the deſertion of this ge ne- 
ral, and all that was brave in his army, to place 


© «, himſelf with his troops under the protection of the 
enemy, whom he had heretofore fought and con- 
+ quered—a civil war raging in the country, ſo for- 
midable, that at one moment the ſucceſs of the 
diſaffected was more than poſſible—the "miniſter 


who directed that department on which depended 


*Þ the ſafety of the republic, taken priſoner with the 


members of the legiſlative power, deputed for its 
er ſecurity; and this laſt power, in almoſt all 
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that it was become an object of contempt to the 


loweſt of the people. Add alfo, that to this re- 


volted army, in whom the nation had repoſed its 
truſt, there were three or four other hoſtile armies, 


each of equal magnitude, ready to pour in their 
whole force on the country; whilit three other 


formidable powers, hitherto, neutral, had now 


» Joined in league, and armed in concert againſt it. 
Such, at one moment, appeared the ſtate ok 
France, and to this dreadful condition did ſhe ſeem 


reduced. We are too near the events to conſider 
them with coolneſs or impartiality; and if you 
liſten to the reports of others, there is ſuch a war 


of opinion, and indeed ſo great a contradiction as 
to facts, that it is impoſſible at preſent to trace any 


true or even probable hiſtory of the cauſes of ſuch 
an inundation of diſtreſs. If you aſk the men of 


the Mountain, they tell you, that the moderate 


party (for epithets of ordinary virtue, in theſe days 
of fury and efferveſcence, are nantes for crimes) 
are in league with the general who betrayed them, 


and ſecretly rejoice in the deſtruction of liberty. 
_ Theſe Moderes, in whom we perſonally know there 
exiſts as much. honour, as high a ſpirit of freedom, 
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as great extent of under fianghags as ardent wiſhes 


for the happineſs of mankind, and indefatigable perſe- 
verance in labouring to effect it, as can dwell in 
the boſom of the pureſt patriotiſm, and who, if 
France is not deſtined to be loſt, will prove at / 
length its ſaviours, are branded by theſe illuminated 


Jacobins as traitors. and conſpirators againſt their 
country. Contempt, the refuge of great minds 
againſt calumny, was too paſſive an inſtrument in 
theſe times to fl $ 

imputations. "Theſe Moderés have accepted the 
challenge, and anſwered the accuſation; and ſuch 
was the. force of their reaſoning, the proofs of their 


innocence, and the conviction of thoſe before whom 


they pleaded, that they were fully acquitted in the 


minds of all who heard, them. The exhibition 
which, in their own juſtification, they made of the 


conduct of their accuſers, afforded every moral evi- 


Hence of their being guilty of the late outrages that 
have been committed in Paris, of exciting the peo 
ple to revolt and aſſaſſination; of being concerned 
| | of thoſe diſ- 
orders, had hoped to effect an overthrow. of the 
government, and raiſe a dictator on its ruins,. of 


with that faction which, by the means 0 


whoſe power they were to partake: and fo ſtrong 
was the conviction in one inſtance, that the man 


| who ſtands forth as the general denunciator, who is 


the abhorrence of the good, the terror of the weak, 
and the contempt of the wiſe, has . ordered by 
the Convention to be dragged to the bar of the 
formidable tribunal, . Which bas lately been erected 
for the judgment of treaſonable . | 
This vote of the Convention the Jacobins could 


not controul, though it was their preſident who 


was the victim ! But Marat bas fled for refuge to 


his cavern, to elude the hand of juſtice; and well 


would 
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ield them againſt the effect of ſuch 


. 
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„ who 

ſhould roll againſt its entrance, a ftone which no 
force ſhould be able to remove, that fociety might 
remain diſburthened of the monſter. ' His eventual 


active and i ious; whilſt the members of the 


Convention are too divided, and obferve ſo little 
ceremony in ſhewing it, chat they had not only loſt 


confidence in each other, but appear alſo to have 


leſſened conſiderably that of the people. So con- 
feious are they of this defection, that the wiſeſt 
amongſt them have already moved, for the change 
or diſſolution of the preſent Convention; and when 
Tome principles of the new conſtitution are efta- 


mel ui are uf the bigbeſt importance, it is 


not improbable but an: will be made to the 
nation, to conſtitute other powers, as the preſent 
ſeem intapable of defending the ſtate, or directing 
its concerns. If this ſenatorial difeord has been 
the means of deſolating the republic without, it 
has not had a leſs fatal effect in deranging it within. 
For, though we have not to complain of any hor- 


- rors like thoſe of September ; though, except in 
 thbſe departments where a rebellion has been excited 


prieſts and emigrants returned for that purpoſe, 
195 moſt 2 illity and good order 22 | 
bliſhed; though at Paris, the ord: ſeat of all 
turbulence and diforder, no one has falſen ſince the 
period juſt mentioned by the dagger of the aſſaſſin, 
except St. Fargeau, a deputy of the Mountain, 
who was murdered by a royalift ; and, though no 
open violence has taken place but a few hours out- 
rage againft monopoliſts, which was foon cruſhed 


| by the magiſtrates; yet, in the conteft which has 
enſued between the oppoſite parties, the 


one em- 
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ployed in ſecuring the power of which they were 
in poſſeſſion, and the other in E "TS. 
wreft it from them, the concerns of the ſtate have 
been altogether neglected, except where it was 
likely to diſcover a new enemy; and no proviſion 
made for the day of difficulty, which- they knew 
was approaching, and inevitable. If the- hiſtory 
of the cloſe of the campaign, as contained in Du- 
mourier's correſpondence with the minifter of war, 
be genuine, we ſhall be leſs ſurpriſed at the events 
of the preſent moment; Nat we hall wonder at 
the gigantic folly of tho more immediately di- 


recting the affairs of the republic, who, whilſt the 
were ſuffering their army to remain in a ſtate © 
diſtreſs and miſery, fo as to render them incapable 
of any farther progreſs againſt an enemy encamped 
before them, were iffuing mandates in the form of 
decrees, not only offering freedom to the reſt of the 
world, but inſiſting on their acceptance of the prot- 
fered favour, which this deſolated army was com- 
miſſioned to enforce. In the decree which was paſſ- 
ed with fatal enthuſiaſm on the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber, we find, written in characters now rendered 
perfectly legible, the origin of almoſt all thoſe evils, 
to which a thoughtleſs effuſion of the precedin 
month was the ill- omened preface. —Decrees hi 
were ſo contrary to the great principles hitherto 
laid down of ſeeking no addition of territory b 
conqueſt, but ſoliciting only the alliance and friend 
ſhip of all free men throughout all the world, 
awoke the vigilance of every other power, whoſe 
ſubjects were too weak to aſſert their privileges, 
r too habituated to the yoke to wiſh for any change. 
exerciſe of this revolutionary power, as they 
named it, was ſo hoſtile to every other eftabliſhed 
authority in Europe, that it was not to be expected 
N to 
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to remain without animadverſion or attack. For- 
midable leagues were of courſe. combined againft 
it: but, though the French ſubmitted to frequent 
explanations, yet they were too much elevated at 
this moment to grant the repeal. A variety of ill 
offices, which were more or leſs expreſſive of re- 
ſentment and hoſtile intentions, were manifeſted by 
the powers hitherto profeſſedly neutral; and the 
breach then opened was rendered ſtill wider by the 
unwiſe and unneceſſary ſeverity which they exer- 
ciſed towards the late king. The condemnation 
and puniſhment of thizgunhappy prince were the 
Kegnals of attack. To theſe. meaſures the Jacobin 
faction had precipitated thoſe of the aſſembly, whoſe 
opinions were more moderate, and whoſe purpoſes 
were leſs ferocious. Had theſe laſt known the ef- 
_ fects which this ſanguinary act would have produced, 
not only on their foes, but on thoſe who thought in 
moſt things alike with them, in other countries of 
Europe, they would have more firmly reſiſted the 
impetuoſity of this Mountain-torrent. There want- 
ed but this act to fill up the meaſure of hatred ; and 
England, with ſome confidence, could now declare 
its intentions. It was with the greateſt regret that 
France beheld us in the liſt of its foes, whilſt ſhe 
conſidered herſelf driven to the declaration ; but the 
reluctance with which it was done appears not only 
from the previous correſpondence between the two 
. fates, which is publiſhed by order of the Conven- 
tion, but ſince, by the accuſations made againſt the 
diplomatic committee, where it was arranged, and 

- by whom it was reported. It was done, they ſay, 
in order to eſtabliſh peace on a firmer baſis; and 
"the invaſion of Holland, with a project of another 
kind, were intended to make a revolution chere, 
and force the Engliſh government to W 
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the republic. Had it ſucceeded (and, whilſt Du- 
mourier was within a few leagues of the Hague, 
it was not improbable), the objects they ſoüght 
might have been accompliſhed. ' At this point of 
elevation was France at this moment; and, not 
only the Convention, but almoſt every one, ex- 
pected that the next diſpatches would be dated, as 
. unourier had promifed they ſhonld, from Am- 
' fterdam. © te. > S 8 i ; - 5 3 | 
- Whilſt Dumourier was marching thither, and 
the facility with which he carried their ſtrong places 
. promifed a e Some oigpt to his journey, Mi- 
randa- beſieged: Maeſtricht, a ſtrong town belong- 
ing to Holland, on the Meuſe, which it was ſup- 
poſed would be readily ſurrendered. He had re- 
ceived inſtructions to throw only a few ſhells into 
the town, and then march on to Nimeguen with 
twenty-five'or thirty thouſand men, leaving Maeſ- 
tricht and the Belgic' ſtates to the care of the army 
of the Ardennes; of which Valence had the com- 
mand. All theſe brilliant operations were, how. 
ever, defeated by the advance of a conſiderable 
body of Auſtrian and Pruſſian troops on theſe ar- 
mies, cantoned, in a moſt diſorderly and unmilitary 
direction, on an extent of nearly fifty miles, and in 
ſmalt diviſions, ſo that they fell an eaſy prey to the 
enemy,” which had its choice either to kill or cap- 
ture. Dumourier's preſence did not prevent the 
progreſs ' of theſe troops, fluſhed with their firſt 
| ſucceſs, who came up with him near Tirlemont, 
when he again gave battle, though he had ſcarcely 
two thirds of their force, and they were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the advantages of ground and poſition. 
Dumourier ſtates tha this was a victory torn from 
him by the cowardice of the left wing, commanded 
by Miranda; but this K I have fre- 
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quently ſeen ſince his. arriyabin Paris, nn me, 
and has ſince made his. declaration to the world, 
that, under * ry 2 the Fong army, 
it was impo to hope for ſuoceis; and that the 
immenſe numbers killed in his diviſion would. vin 
dicate 2 ON 8 of a, 
comm ven iſadvantage- 
ouſly, E TiN againſt, every principle, off 
the art, and again nen he he was formall 
e . who. previouſly. ſhewed him the:imppſ- 
ility. of ſugceſs. From Firlemont the French, 
5 
w 0 I ught,: obli the, 
French. to retreat farther. In theſe . acti- 
ons, the ſlaughter. was great on both; ſides. It, 
ended, however, always to the diſadvantage of the 
retreating, armies, who fell back towards Tournay 
and Mons, which. were given up, on condition; 
that the army in Holland Id. paſs into. France 
without interruption, And thus, in a few weeks, 
the Auſtrian commander has defeated three armies, 
forced another to capitulate,. recovered the * 
Countries, ſaved Holland, ſeduced the French ge 
nerals, and placed himſelf on the aten of ihe, 
republic. 
pee n that took are at this n were 
not only ſingular in-themſelyes, but are about to, 
bring to a rapid criſis the object of the preſent con- 
tention. As if it were not enough for France to 
baye loſt- all that ſhe had, gained in the Jaſt-cam-. 
paign, with immenſe. ſtores, amounting to ſome 
millions, together with the hopes of puſhing farther 
ber victories and triumphs, of which her heated- 
fancy had imagined: the acquiſition ſo eaſy; ſhe: be- 
comes incapable at once, not only of the means of 
3 but almoſt even of ew 7 
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6 alüntaining her original poſſeffons. Juttious 
rlerꝰs defertion tothe enemy was an chen! r Wicht 
the French were not prepared. It had not come 
into any calculation of their misfortünes; ard; 
though many intemperate men ſpoke of hin wi 
| ſuſpicion, ah his whole life appeared to Have been 
a ſeties of intrigue; yet it entered into the imagina- 
tion of no reaſonable” being, that his referitinent 
would have pilſhied him to any act of dithondüt ot 
treafon; Thoſe wd are fond of looking for mitte 
cauſes thati'are "neceſſary to explain the e Sets; and 
ſuch is che- getietal” char 0 of the French, 0 
are profound oftenkimes wert others ate ſup efeial 
and light Eben ockets are” pfefband, afſbrt, that lg 
treaſon was the conſequetice of great delib eration; 
arid connected with oller plans of treachery afid 
counter- revolution. As ſuch they combine it with 
the inſurrection in the weſtern” provinces, with the 
robherles in Paris in the latter days of F. N 
and the intended afſaflination'of ths deputies bn't 
tenth of March. Theſe” plans of countet-revbltis 
tion, if they were" not inſulated projects, appeat to 
me at leaſt untonnected with this latter” treaſon: 
The origin of Dumourier's diſcontent might be 
obſerved in his printed cotteſfiondetice: bit what 
has long pen 0 mie. to be the'true cauſe is now 
perfect Conde len, fince I have ſeen his confidential 
OY comimunicating the plan 'of the then enſti⸗ 
campaign, his ſentiments of the parties atid 
a0 ons that were then dividing the ara 
and which he there predicted wotild rove its ruin: 
* In theſe letters the progreſs of his ailgul is ſtrongly 
7 marked; and, though no apology is to de made Tot 
1 his treaſon,” it would require a ſtronger mind than 
E Dumourier? s to have ſtood unmoved the perpetual 
mark for calumny to ſhoot at, or do ſerve a Lover 
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ment, the machinery of which, he ſays, was di- 


rected © Yuck leaders as Roberſpierre, Marat, 
hilſt he was in Paris, the diſcontent 


which he expreſſes in his correſpondence from the 


Low Countries was heightened by what he ſaw ; and 


ſo little more ſatisfaction was given to the miniſter 
of war by his preſence than his letters, that Pache 
endeavoured to ſeduce Miranda from Dumourier's 


friendſhip ; and wrote him a letter, the meaning of 


| . Which he underſtood to be the promotion of him- 
{elf to the higheſt rank, if he would affiſt the Ja- 


cobin faction to get rid of Dumourier, who was 
become too proud or troubleſome. This perfidious 
letter was made known to Dumourier, and ſerved 
to encreaſe his reſentment. It ended, however, in 
the diſmiffion of Pache; and it was hoped that the 
nomination- of Bournonville as his ſucceſſor would 
have remedied the numerous evils which this exceſ- 


. fively weak or wicked miniſter had occaſioned, 


The Jacobins, true to their purpoſe, ſtill purſued 


him ; and, when the defeat at Aix la Chapelle re- 


called him from Holland, and he found all was loſt 
for conqueſt, ſtung by diſappointment at the fai- 
jure of his projects; hunted with implacable fury 
by theſe relentleſs aſſaſſins of peace and public or- 
der; driven to deſpair, in beholding, as he ima- 

ined, the liberties of his country ſeized on by 
theſe rapacious robbers, more deſtruQive of its in- 


_ tereſts than Pruſſian or Auſtrian legions ; he took 


counſel of the bad thoughts that had Tong been paſs- 
ing in his mind, and became criminal from the ex- 
ceſs of his impatience under calumny and misfor- 
tune. This treaſon, it ſeems, was concluded on 
In the very laſt days of his retreat. though he had 
meditated it ſome time before ; ſince, in converſa- 
tion with Miranda, he had frequently rot 0m; 
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| obſervations which not only were expreflive of his 


7 


rage at the factions, but alſo of his contempt for the -. | 


nation itſelf... _ | 3 

To have heard theſe diſaffected diſcourſes with- 
out reply or animadverſion, would have been to 
partake in the guilt. Miranda ſays, that, when 
8 came to them from Holland, he brought 
with him a new doctrine, which was altogether 
oppoſite to the ſentiments he had uſually expreſſed 
of reſpect at leaſt for liberty and republicaniſm. He 
appeared highly exaſperated againſt the National 
Convention; but this bad- humour Miranda attri- 
buted to the ill ſucceſs of his undigeſted plans, 
which he had always oppoſed b xs 

In a letter to the miniſter of war, dated the 
fourteenth of February, this general ſays, that the 
enterpriſe into Holland and the ſiege of Maeſtricht, 
which he was ordered to make, appeared to him 
« aſtoniſhing, and very difficult.” “ hope, there- 


- 


fore, that, if the ſucceſs of the plan is not in con- 


formity to our defires and your hopgs, that you will 
have for us the indulgence which an ardent zeal for 
the ſervice and glory of the country deſerves from a 
JJ 8 yan 

The warmth of Dumourier's' temper, both in 
war and council, was often checked by the coolneſs 
and reflective diſpoſition of others; and he had the 
good ſenſe to attend to the wiſdom that corrected 
or reſtrained him. Finding, at length, that all the 
plans which he had formed were not only impoſfible - 
to be executed, but were likely to involve the loſs 
of his army in Holland; and that la ſeule preſtige 


de fa perſonne,” which his extravagant vanity d 


-hitherto eſtimated as an hoſt, could operate nothing 
againſt the charm of a victorious enemy, who ha 

to remedy the diſgrace of the late campaign, and 
” 7 ” regain 


<_,_ 


oo 


„ Aff AR 


regain an a. country which they h had | Joſt 
1 All reſerve, and wrote to the C on- | 


he threw aſid 
vention a letter on the twelfth of March, full of re- 
proach and invective, mixed indeed with Tome ſevere 
and wholeſome truths ; but which, had it been per- 


mitted to be read, would have compelled. the Con- 
vention to order * to the bar of the houſe. Of 


the arrival of this letter, if you. 1emember, we 
were informed. at the moment, and of the prudent 
reſolves of thoſe into whoſe hands it fell to ſuppreſs it: 
but Dumourier, who had long conceived that the laſt 
virtues belon ing to the Convention were caution 
or prudence, Rach publiſhed it in Brabant; but pre- 
viouſly communicated its contents to Miranda, the 
day after he had ſent it to Paris, adding, that he 


mould not be ſurpriſed to ſee a decree of accuſa- 


tion iſſued againſt him. From this time he began 
to ingratiate himſelf with the ſoldiers, ſhewin 
them the .gazettes. of the .debates of the agobins, 
and enquiring what they 7 of the, erocious 
depunciations ,2gainſt him. When. it was xepre- 
ſeated how unjuſtifiable were ſuch attempts, and 
that the army had nothing to do with the private 
Warrels of individuals, he 5 defited from this kind 


105 3 12 7 7 . chen the orders arrived for the 


x Ia Chapelic, he took occafion 
, be a E ſuch an order were 

he would put it in execution? 
that, as à faithful ſervant, he 


Towne ob wo to obe; but that this enn 


wauld not be . on him, ſince General 
enge was his ſuperior. It will come preciſcly 


to. [Dumounier ; but the ; army will nat 
57 3 145 2 to make a proces- verbal 
70 ll Aſterwards at table he 


obſerved, 
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_ obſerved, © that it was abſolutely neceſſary to go 
tio Panis to eftabliſh liberty:” and, when he was 
aſked by what means? he anſwered, with me 
army; and What to do?” to eſtabliſh liberty 1— 
The remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe; and certainly 
I would hinder you if I could. — Then you would 
fight againſt me? That is very poſſible, if you fight 
 againft liberty.—Very well, you wouldena& then 
| Labienus,—Labienus or Cato, you will always 
find me on the fide of the republic, cc. 
There the converſation ended, which I give you as 
the firſt expreſſion of the project he bad conceived. 
Finding Miranda ill diſpoſed to ſecond his deſigns, 
and become a Cethegus, he became reſerved to- 
wards him, and attached himſelf with greater aſ- 
fiduity to cultivate the friendſhip of the two other 
- commanders, with whom he frequently communi- 
dated, and ho became at laſt his conſtant aſſociates. 


Of this Miranda took little notice; but, when 
5 Dumourier iſſued his proclamations, refleting in- 


famy and diſbonour on the troops, whilſt the er- 
vor was all his own, he remonſtrated with him on 
the abſurdity and injuſtice of the charge; adding, 
mat he would not ſuffer the nation to remain in ig- 
noxance, how and by whom ſo many brave men 
| had been uſeleſsly ſacrificed; and that, on their ar- 
rival at Tournay, which would probably be the 
next day, he would aſk his permilfion to ge to 
Paris for 2 few days—Dumourier had ne objec- 
tion to grant it; for he had then in his pocket a 
mandate of arreſt, or an order from the council 
| calling Miranda to the bar of the Convention. 
| After remonſtrating with Dumourier on che per- 
fidy of his conduct, in ſuffering him te remain ig- 
norant of his order for three days, during which/a 
cannon- hot might have taken from him the means 
art 2 I nat of 


. 
of juſtifying himſelf againſt the charges which 
x — brou 3 for it Aae conduct at Mackricht 
Awhich cauſed the order; he came to Paris, 
where, N he acquitted himſelf to the entire F 
Aatisfaction of the committee, before whom he un- 
derwent a long examination; and, though expreſsly 
Juſtihed by the report made to the Convention, yet, 
according to the uſual inconſequence of their pro- 
Ceedings, he was ordered to take his trial at the 
bar of their new tribunal. But the committee of 
public ſafety and the executive council are ſo con- 
vinced of his innocence, that they have not even 
12 the ſeals on his papers, or himſelf under ar- 

At Tournay the arrival of Jacobin commiſſaries 
brought the projects of Dumourier to their full 
maturity. All that paſſed, having been recorded in 

the Convention, becomes hiſtory. But great 

doubts remain whether theſe commiſſaries, who 

are, it ſeems, men of no great confidence, have 

related the whole, or more than the truth; ſince 

it is aſſerted, that their proces-verbal was arranged 

in Paris. The ſeizure of the members of the 
Convention and the miniſter of war at the camp 

of Maulde, and the delivery of them into the 

hands of the enemy - the ſubſequent deſertion of 
Dumourier, with the two other commanders, put 
che treaſon beyond all poſſibility of doubt; and 
even thoſe who felt with Dumourier the ou 
he had received; who juſtified his reſentment, and 
who would have beheld, without much regret, an 
exemplary puniſhment inflicted on the execrable | 
anarchiſts, who had thus driven him to the border | 
of treaſon, could not but expreſs their lively abhor- | 
"rence of his crimes. But the part that Dumourier 

had to act was difficult. © Had he reſigned he 
_s SELE- F Ran 3] - 013 VIE Ft ren command ; 
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command when he entered the French territory, 
which he: ought-if diſguſted to have done, where 

Could he have retired ?—Not to Paris; for he con- 

ceived his head too precious, as he himſelf ob- 

_ ſerves, to be carried to the ſcaffold; and there he 

ſuppoſed it would be borne, through the fury of an 
_ enraged populace, headed by infuriated Jacobins— 
not a ſolitary emigrant to the enemy, of whoſe 

- perfidy La Fayette's er e Ongy was an ill- 
omened preſage of what he had to expect from 

their mercy; and the hazard of paſſing into any 

neutral ſtate was too great to hope any probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs. He therefore formed the deſperate 
and diſhonourable plan of making his deſertion to 
the enemy more acceptable by betraying his truſt 
to its very extent. —But his army, more virtuous 
than their chief, when they diſcovered his inten- 
tion, refuſed to be accomplices in his crime. This 
was an event which Dumourier had not expected. 
Of the troops of the line he had thought himſelf 
ſecure; for he was too well acquainted with the 
rigid virtue of the volunteers to hope any thing 
from their aſſiſtance. To theſe laſt he had always 
of late given the poſt of danger; and, though ma- 
ny dal had lately fallen at their poſt, he had 


branded them all as cowards ; whilſt others, who 


had eſcaped the honourable fate of their compa- 
nions, he diſorganized, and then ſtigmatized to the 
Convention as robbers. His army, thus purged 
from patriotiſm, he thought fully equal to the cri= 
minality of his deſigns ; and he expected, that, as 
Pompey, Czfar, and Anthony had their different 
armies, when'the republic. or liberty was nothing 
at Rome; fo he imagined that the ſcldiets he com- 
manded would arrange themſelves under a chief, 
without paying any regard to the cauſe for which 
„ ä thev 
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they fought, or the principles they were to ſacrifice. 
To the honour of : 6. nature, and the triumph 
cf tre principles of liberty, he ſaw his army in- 
fantly difband ; whilſt a few regiments only re- 
xained ſharers in his guilt. And this was worth a 
thouſand victories: for what fear is there that a 
people can be enſlaved, when thoſe who have been 
in the habitude of offering their lives at the com- 
mand of others, 9 was hopeleſs, and 
the utility of the ſacrifice doubtful, ſtart up with 
horror at the proſpect of diſhonour ; and, though 
diſzuſted with the treatment they had lately receiv- 
ed in recompenſe of their ſervices, from the repub- 
; lic, fly to its cauſe as an aſylum from crime. 
hiſſory of the revolution with enthuſiaſm, we cane 
not help returning to the darker fide of the ſcene, | 
and tempering our admiratian with profound re- | 
flexions on the inſtability of human things, wen 
we ſee one general, lately covered with glory, the | 
conqueror of formidable hoſts, and the ſhield of 
his country; to whom Europe ney. wp with 
q now 
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q wonder, and whoſe name alone was dread 
jy blinded by revenge, and ſeduced by ambition, be- 

| frag the country which he had ſaved, and fly for pro- 
1 tection to the enemies whom he had conquered 
| Another, with the wounds yet bleeding which he had 
5 received in defence of the republic, unite his cauſe 
it to that of the traitor——whilſt a third, the adopt- 1 
lt ed child of the revolution, which had dethroned his = 
104 Family, joins himſelf to the protectors of this fa» 
1 mily againſt the revolution, to which he qwed his | 
1 all; in whoſe cauſe he has already gathered ſa | 


1 many laurels, and to whoſe ſervice he had ſolemnly 
conſecrated his life. if 2 


*, 
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"What were the motives. that influenced theſe 
men to the commiſſion, of deeds which the com- 
mon conſent. of all nations haye marked with ob- 
loquy and diſgrace, it would be very difficult, 
notwithſtanding the danger of theiexiſting circum- 
ſtances, to divine. Had it been demanded of me 
to name the man, where the pureſt principles of 
patriotiſm would have dictated the moſt virtuous 
conduct, and where the nobleſt ſacrifices would 
have been made to liberty; had it been the ſacri- 
fice of country of fortune friends of all that 
renders life agreeable or makes exiſtence a bleſſing 
—] ſhould. not have - heſitated, from the intimate 
and confidential intercourſe. which I have had with 
this young man; to have placed all that I hold 
moſt valuable on his inflexible virtue; for I have 
witneſſed moments in his life when that virtue 
was. put to the ſevereſt proof. Of the reaſons 
that influenced his conduct we are yet uncertain. 
In an evil hour ſeduced by Dumourier, and by a 

| HARE ſo baſe that as yet I dare. not hazard the 
recital; taught to believe, as his intercepted letters 
prove, that the liberties of his country no longer 
exiſted; that anarchy and faction had deſtroyed the 
fair fabric which the revolution had reared; and 
chat it might be an act of virtue to proceed to the 
extirpation of thoſe uſurping and vulgar tyrants; 
without conſidering that the remedy was fatal, 
whilſt the diſeaſe could be but for a moment; 
and that, though violence might triumph for a ſea- 
fon, its reign muſt neceſſarily be ſhort: he ſuffer- 
2 himſelf to be depriyed of his honour and his 


1 
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Of Dumourier, though I have long underſtood 

| that his life has been __— of intrigue, and va- 
nity his ruling paſſion; yet I am perſuaded that 
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the inceſſant denunciations of premeditated. trea- 
ſons, hurled againſt him by the aſſaſſins of reputa- 
_—_— TR had no foundation in truth. — I 
mark in his correſpondence the progreſs of his 
crimes; and I believe, that, previouſly to the fa. 
tal event of Aix la C though his ſoul was 
embittered by calumny and difa "IT; it was 
free from the actual intention T will not 
keg if = before this event, hlt he was 
t in Paris, ning the campaign, viewing 
he influence of Doſe S — whoſe 
triumph became unbounded at the death of the 
king, from which melancholy cataſtrophe,” ſays 
Dumourier, © I date the whole 5 our enemy; 
that, like the profligate mentioned by Valerius, 
Peregrinatus eſt in nequitia.”” But his intention 
vras not there to abide. When this correſpon- 
dence is publiſhed (which for prudential reaſons is | 
delayed) it will appear to the world, that of this | 
treaſon the dateſted faction of the Mountain and 
the Jacobins have been the original authors; and 
Dumourier will ſtand half e to his injured 
country. oh 
But of this man what can we at preſent decide i 
We are. not, indeed, the apa ud f 
whoſe tribunal he is to be brought. po erity 9 will 
judge him more aright, and iate his motives 
and his crimes. Had he waited till this moment, 
he might have witneſſed his complete triumph, 
notwitſiſtanding his misfortunes, over the faction 
that has hunted him to his ruin; and might 
have contributed to ſecure the bleſſings of liberty 
to his country, on a baſis more firm and exalted 
than victory ar foreign conqueſts. If prevented in 
is criminal defign of marching to Paris, he failed 
in the OR % +, op he has made with his 
| new 
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- new allies, who will regard him only as a traitor,. 


when they ſee his impotence ;. and throw him by 2 


as uſeleſs, ſince no confidence can be repoſed 
we may then mourn over the ruins of his great- 
neſs „ but we cannot help ONE, wi . 


* 


. Oh! loft alike to action and r ole, Fes. 5 
«« With all that habit of familiar Wh POOLE TW 
, Sold to the mockery of — 
«© And doom'd t* exhauſt the d of bs i rams; 
«© To act, with burning brow throbbing heart, 
1 A poor deſerter's dull exploded part; 
7 To ſlight the favour thou canſt hope no more, 
« Renounce the giddy erowd, the vulgar wind; 
<< Charge thy own lightneſs on thy country's mind, 
0 * And from her voice appeal to each tame foreign hore.” 


It is difficult to ſay what the conſequence of the. 
preſent diſorganization will be. The troops who, 
| have taken the ſide of the republic are diſperſed in * 
various garriſons; and there ſeems to be no army. 
at preſent' to prevent the incurſions of the enemy. 
But, if one might judge from the tranquillity that 
reigns throughout the republic, and even in Paris, 
it would never be ſuppoſed that war was at their 
gates: and this cranquillity and order, though it 
now and then will be interrupted, ſhould ſerve to 
convince the enemy that the people of this country: 
are invincible, The provinces, except where. fa-> 
naticiſm had kindled che torch of civil diſcord, nov 
nearly extingwſhed, enjoy all the bleflings that li- 
berty can give; and it is only i 1 towns, from 
whence the intrigues of the old government are 
not yet baniſhed, and the Arent claſſes retain 
too many of their former prejudices to harmonize 
well rogethes, that there is yet occaſional diſorder. 
Na the preſent oppoſition to * invading ar- 

mies 
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their contingent. | * oth 
It is to be hoped that this: Ink if el 
will have ſome influence on thofe of the belſigerent 
wers, and lead them to conſiderations of peace, 
But, whatever be the event of the preſent ſtrug- 
gles, the friends of ty in France have little 
cauſe for dejection at this: ing reverſe. It was, 
indeed, wanting to bring cem back to theit oxigi- 
nal ſyſtem, from which "he French have ſo ankap- 
pily ſt rayed. Their minds were yet top you — 2 
freedom to appreeiate ies bleffit rr n | 
were yet to know that the ets of liberty Gr 
ſcarcely ever thoſe of the ſword. 
A new N ann will profit by the errors of 
the preſent ; ; and, repealing thoſe decrees fo hoſtile 
to he peace of other countries, may offer or ac- | 
cept terms of peace honourable to ey y party 
for the ſtability. of Which the princip originally 
avoved by the French will ſerve as ts Page | | 
French will demand what is their undoubted right, 
the independence of the republic, and the power 
arranging their own concerns; and they alſo. have 
repived 0 ſufficient leflon to prevent _ from 
e (ie ning? in the concerns of others. The eva- 
cuation Hol olland and of B rabant takes from the 
— — every pretence of war. The Pruſſian has 
ired the ; dihonous, of his laſt campaign; and 
| 7 not be anxious to add France an all) ay OH 
This laft power has nothing more to fear from the 
French attempting their revolutionary principles i in 
the n where ſuperſtitlon and ignorance 
are too deeply rooted, and ſaints and monkery too 
much adored to admit any better faith. Grown 
1 oy at they will learn to eſtabliſh 
among 
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the beſt evidence of the value of liberty; and will 
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which is 


relax from thoſe ſevere and ſanguinary laws which 
have driven into exile, with the contemptible and 


the baſe, thoſe alſo who had no crime but error in 


judgment, and no treaſon but defect of courage ar 
imbecility of mind. The provocation of the 


French to this abandonment of their principles was 


unqueſtionably great. The Auſtrian was plottiz 

their deſtructian with the court; and the brats 
had wantonly joined in the 2 - Theſe came 
to eftabliſh deſpotiſm in a ſtate that had become 
free: the French in return invaded their territories, 


to eſtabliſh liberty in ſtates that were enſlaved. 
The events of the two laſt months have proved 


that both have miſcalculated ; and with the parties 
the moſt intereſted the whole world has been unde- 
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5. . 
Second Tear of the Republic, 


Ir is notthe lea f circumſtance in this 
revolution, that when it has appeared near its Cloſe, 
from the effects of the various treaſons to which ie 
bas been expoſed, the danger has produced an ex- 
ertion not only ſufficient to counterbalance the evil 


intended, but excited a temporary ardour capable of 


triumphing over every ſeeming impoſfibility. Tt 
was thus that in the middle of September, _ 


ww - 
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the fears and * of ſeeing the Pruſſians in Paris 
became general, the enemy having already attained 
half the way; that ſix weeks had not elapſed before 
the French were in poſſeſſion of Brabant. The 
republic ſeemed tottering from its baſe a few days 
fince, when the „and it was feared the 
army, had deferted to the Auſtrians: the danger has 
again arouſed them, and Tcarcely will another month 
by ere there appear a million of men in arms. 
[This ardour finks into indifference when the danger 
is no longer preſſing; and when this indifference 
again brings them into danger, as it happened in 
their defeat, and expulſion from the Low Coun- 
tries, the ardour is again renewed. Thoſe who 
are unacquainted with this part of their character 
would reaſonably ſuppoſe, that ſuch defeats and 
diſtreſſes would prove fatal; and I obferve in 
the accounts given of the publie opinion of other 
cCountries, that the winding up of this extraordinary 
drama is daily expected. But we flatter ourſelves 
too readily. As yet the ſtrong man has been bound 
only < with green withes and new cords, and his 


W Hair woven with the web ;“ for we behold him 


* from his ſleep only to ſhake his locks, each 


more invincible; and we have not 


pt chad the addreſs to find out where his real ſtrength 
which it ſeems we are only taking meaſures to 
— But let us ſuppoſe it diſcovered, though 
to me the ſecret ĩs impenetrable, the compariſon 
will hold even to the cataſtrophe :. for if the __ 
Coalition of all the powers of Europe ſucceed, 
betray: or overwhelm the French, the per fe 
— die; and at the appointed time, if the 
ſtruggle ſhould-cruſh themſelves with their tyrants, 
their country and children will be free. Theſe 
events, however, ſeem, highly .improbable ; for the 


numerous treaſons * which they have ſo narrow! y 
eſcapod 


is * 


* 
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eſcaped being the victims, have not o on given 
them a habit of ferocious caution, but inſpired an 
_ enthuſiaſtic courage, which always keeps pace wah 
the magnitude of the danger. "Y 
France, according to the old calculation, num- 
bers twenty-ſix millions of inhabitants; but from 
the data of Necker, the truth of which is ac- 
| knowledged, Dr. Price's calculation raifes them to 
thirty ens: of theſe 4 fifth part are capable of 
bearing arms; and, to entitle them to the privi- 
leges of active citizens, the law enjoins it. For 
the purpoſes of agriculture and manufactures, in 
which the women of this country are equally em- 
| with the men, we will remit half the num- 
ber of this fifth part, which leaves three millions 
. of able and hard 2 fitted for any enter- 
prize. Of theſe che danger of the country will foon 
call one million into © has ſervice, who will be 
placed in various parts of the republic, to await the 
foe, or invade their territories. - If on the northern 
and eaſtern ſide, the Auſtrian, Hollander, Heffian, 
Pruffan, and the tribes of German princes pour in 
their forces; there are three hundred thouſand men, 
and ſixty ſtrongly fortified places, and ſome apparently 
 -impregiable; to arreſt their progreſs. An army 
in the South is purſuing the Sardiian troops on 
their own ſoil; while” the Alps, the neutrality of 
the Swiſs, and another army, ſerve as barriers to 
other invaſions. If the whole force of Spain is 
brought to over- run the country adjacent to their 
- own territory, as they are attempting; two armies 
and the Pyrenees are full ſecurities to any effectual 
hoſtilities on that ſide. If deſcents are intended 
by the naval powers; three armies, and none of 
theſe are Bayes's troops in ambuſh, are ſtationed 
along the coaſts in all poſſible places of an attack; 
while two as armies, _— the number thir- 
teen, 


LETTB-RS 


teen, aue A the center, to keep * 
order, and ſerve as depats for recruitment and oc- 

caſional ſervice. If it were paſſible for them to act 
prudently, nota ſhip of the line ſhauld ſtray beyond 
. ung 42h 2 bulwark of our own country, 


the fleet, has ioxit y which ought $0 ;t 

and joined ia by al fake _——— 
the number, an — —— * would be 
. — 2 but this is no Teaſon. with the French 


ee 4 When lente der 


.mexce. of England would be deſtroped—< Par ia 
e 


_ — — their late — and 
mathematical miniſter, who had a modeſty at leaſt 
-which- few. miailters at this day pocſs, of con- 
- fefling His inequality te the office, every thing that 


concerned the marine have acquired a : 
trograde motion. They fell us now of their form. 
Aale force; but they cannot be formidable: 


uh vaſt it luperiority as burs,; and naval, kill-ſo-pre- 
J will grant much to.enthuſiaſm ; — 
the ſea nent for the diſplay of the en- 
a the, rpg n erer be 
— 77 4+ 4 4 e 1 Not . 
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not differently arranged, nothing but defeat and 
Aiſaſter can attend tem. 
I ſcarcely know whether any of the more imme- 


diate directors of the republic are acquainted with 


marine affairs, or whether, from their previous ba- 
bits and occupations, they can have had the ſlighteſt 
experience in naval concerns: but we know how 
ſmall a portion of knowledge is neceſſary to regu- 
late the affairs of the world; and if one may judge 
from other circumſtances, they truſt much to aeci- 


dent and events; and it muſt be confefled that the 


G - 


* 


prepared them for more ſerious employment ; and 
of Europe would fix bis attention. It is impaſlble 
£ TANCE 


=_ gi W 
With F rance C Caſe is different; ſhe calls on 
every citizen to arm, and where arms 75 be 
| | | TNCz 
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borne, implicit obedience to. the law is required. | 
Where nothing is to be gained by inſurrection, 
little is to be feared from any abuſe of this power; 
for where men are equal in their rights, the exer- 
ciſe of any authority not "ig by the people is 
the only thing to be reſiſted. The coalition of 
_ almoſt all the forces of Europe, againſt France, 
had at firſt a menacing and terrific aſpect; but it if 
there remain thoſe who think that her cauſe is 
Kill the. cauſe of liberty, they may reſt ſatisfied, 
that ſhe ſtands yet invincible againſt unjuſt and 
barbarous oppreſſion.” | 

Naturaliſts tell us, that the. ſpecific oe; 
force of a little animal, proverbial for its ſmallneſs_ 
and agility, -is fo many thouſand times greater than 
that of a man, that, were it capable of attaining 
"the ſame magnitude, its power would become irre- 
ſiſtible. That power this Funny has at preſent 
the appearance of attaining. e menace of the 
Pruſſian manifeſto. choked the ſlight puniſhment 
— 5 inconſiderate framer, this combination of 

EY to awaken them to a greater ex- 

bir Me hat was predicted is now verifying : 
the merchant is laying afide his commerce ns 
becoming the owner only of privateers ; the 
prietor and farmer, affifted by recent decrees 0 the 
_ legiſlature, are carrying plenty to the markets; the 
citizen is preparing to march like a Roman ſoldier, 


not only with arms, but with his - proviſion for A 


iven time, and ſuch has already happened in a 
— department, an eighty-fifth part of the 
republic, where ſive millions of money, and, aſ- 
ſiſted by their neighbours, forty thouſan men were 
raiſed in a few days, to repel an unexpected attack. 
Already is the great family of Frenchmen com- 
3 one army, and France „ but 


one 
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one vaſt camp, where the whole talk is of war, 


Where every thing tends to war, where all labour, 
_ fave that * neceſſary ſupplies for immediate exiſt- 
ence, has war for its ultimate object. Already, 
dy ſimple and frugal habits, have they begun to 
prepare themſelves for reverſes and misfortunes, 
and the act only of preparation will fortify their 
minds againſt any ſiniſter event. The hoſtile pow- 
ers are but their maſters, wy them to diſci- 
pline by terror and threatenings ; but of this theſe 
powers are not ſufficiently aware. A few months 
of actual ſervice, added to the preparation already 
made, makes a Frenchman a ſoldier ! We have 
ſeen it in America — The million now raiſed will 
not be the million of the next campaign; they will 
return to their homes, a part at leaſt, and be re- 

laced by their brethren in arms. Whilſt this 
1385 is uſed for the purpoſes of ſelf-defence, 
Firenchmen, returned from the error into which 
they had been led, when tempted by ſucceſs. to 
wander from principle, will find advocates in every 
generous mind; and as the “ threatened cruſade 
of ruffian deſpots** (againſt which a celebrated wri- 
ter aſſuredly unſuſpected of republican opinions 
has hurled the force of unparalleled eloquence and 
virtuous indignation) is not only attempted but ac- 
tually put into execution, the intervening circum- 
- ſtances of horror which criminate the nation only 
as they are yet unpuniſhed (for in thoſe atrocious 
deeds the nation had no concern), will not have 
changed that ſentiment which conſiders the preſent 
attack an “ outrageous infringement on the laws 
of nations, and a ſavage conſpiracy againſt the 
written and unwritten rights of man.” “? . 
But, if we might adventure in theſe eventful 
days to look beyond the preſent moment, and —_ 


Pg 
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che ridicule of prophecy, . tile black and fowertag 
Form which threatens ſbon to overſpreat?” the flice 
el Europe, and overwhelm” in one common ruin 
every looſe remnant and every filint veſtige of li- 
berry,” thoagh it may c te a new, will no 
longer” form a" trememndous ſpectacle.—- However 
novel in thedry and pernieious in practice be 
the cbunfels of thoſe: fariguinary fanatics; who have 
unbltſhingly' — 7 provoked the unſpar- 
ing fword of foreipt-potentates, to point it; with- 
_ eur any other end than tyranny,” againiſt the boſomy 
of Frenthmet the refiſtance to thi ny” wilt 
be as novel as" the attack, and the eventaal” tri- 
umph over the "invaders" will” beat na as this 
| projected proſcription- 
It cannot be Nembled, that, However mſguffed 
the inhabitants'-of other couritiies” may be with 
French politics, the principles on which French- 
men-profeſs to act are received as ſpeculative truths 
with nearly a general affent: If their late misfor- 
tunes have rendered thetn ſufficiently wiſe—if the 
conſtitution about to be framed reſtôre internal 
order, and aſſure individual liberty and protection, 
which hangs at preſent on the looſe will bf ſociety 
alone, the efforts of all Europe will not ſhake 
ee from their purpoſe. The continuance of 
theſe efforts may, however, produce another effect, 
and preſent a ſpectacle equally new and tremendous 
to tyranny, as that which has lately menaced the 
cauſe of renal freedom. If this ſtruggle conti- 
nue long, F renchmen will become ſtrong in pro- 
rtion as their adverſaries become weak; and, 
loſi ing that habit of indulgence and luxury, "which 
courts and ariſtocratical manners have produced 
amongſt them, they not only will become ſoldiers 


of defence, but ſooh: Stow into warriors of hardy 
attack. 
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attack. Withbut- offending againſt the principles | 
they have originally laid down, ſince an invaſiom 
of an enemy's territory is but æ defence of their 
own; thus farced into martial habits, they may be- 
come incapable- of reſiſting the impulſe. - Acting 
ſtill on the defenſive” we may ſee them; like the” 
nortitern. nations i the ſixth century, overſpread- 
ing Europe; not in contemptible imitation of thoſe 
ferocious robhets,, adding ſeraps of country to their 
own; in- the A pit of puerile fraternization' $ 
but ave their wrongs in the ovetthifow of 
their oppreſtor: ;- and, after having taken the price 
of wary- leave the ſubjects of the driven tyrants to- 
return again under +the yoke, or form an indepen- | 
dent government for themſelves: 
This may be a waking dream: but; if the 
princes- were wiſe, they would ſeek a pretence fcit 
peace; and, by their removal from tie territory; 
call on the Freneh in the language of Anchiſes: 


40 Neg rut ne tanta anlmis afſueſcite bella! 
9 C Engid: lid vi 


The friend n indulges the hopp Thar: 
this iron ſcourge of war ol yet be *ſuipended. 
Conſiderations of atmicable adjuftment, N B-. 9 5 
have alteady taken: place. The Prince Co- 
bdurg, like his: vradecedith the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick, has ſent before him his manifeſto in the form 
of propoſitions, but in a ſtyle altogether diſſimilar. 
To judge from this and a few other incidents, we 
may hope that the world is in a {tate of improve- 

ment when it was leaſt expected. Brunſwick in- 
vaded, and La Fayette betrayed, eight” months 
ſince, to overthrow the laſt cone becauſe 
it was too free. The prince of Cobourg and 
Damm and betray at * to wr | 

.h 


* 1 
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liſh that n becauſe they judge to be be 
juſt free enough; and, if 1 am; —.—— 
the . which was receiv does — 5 1 
on royalty makin a component part; une x- 
* in A other points, but. that which is 
ol the firſt moment, namely, that France can never 
permit any foreign authority. to mix in her i 
concerns. * = 

. This ackno jen ct the right of the "Y 
ta have toned, nſtitution Ae as it be con- 
ſidered of very "Frenchmen 
whether the. 2 Fiji impor powers 5 eit or 
not) will ſurel proyoke the ire. of Mr. Burke, 
who conſiders ns making or mending of conftitu- 
tions as ſo erous an employment, that our fore- 
fathers, ſcared at the monument they had raiſed to 
freedom, in the revolution attempted a century 
ſince, vowed and ſwore, for themſelves and their 
children's children, according to this hiſtorian, ne- 
ver to undertake ſuch uncouth and peſtilential pro- 
jects again. But if the orator, hearing of this 
cnn to. rebels and regicides, ſhould lift P 
his iron voice at the treaſon of Cobourg agai 
4 the rights of kings, thus condeſcending to offer 
propoſitions to caitiffs who ſhould ( be purſued 
only with the laſh of the beadle, like the reyolted 
faves of Syracuſe—What Deity can he invoke ** 


' Quiſquiserit ille Deorum ? 


Who ſhall give him the power of langy or 
lungs for utterance, when he learns the deciſion of 
the chiefs united in the cauſe of royalty, againſt 
one whoſe claims on their protection, for her rank, 
as well as her misfortunes, ſhould have entitled her 
to every ſentiment of reſpect, and every feeling of 
Gs $4 and pity 4 One does not | ook for much 
| heroiſm, 


- 
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Heroiſm,' or èven any conſiderable exertion of mag- | 
nanimity from. thoſ: chiefs : the cauſe ' they have 
undertaken inſpires neither: and therefore it was 
very much in the order of the day at that time, in 
Brabant, to take all the advantages which traitors 
er treaſon could furniſh.” Accordingly the deputies 
of the Convention were delivered into the hands 
of the Auſtrians by Dumourier; and Cobourg 
ſent them priſoners to Maerſticht. One does not 
enquire into the right. of committing this offence 
againſt the law of nations. The morality or juſtice 
of the events that are taking place are no topics 
of conſideration; but it would have been ſome 
proof of Cobourg's ſincerity, when he proteſted 
his admiration of the French, and his ſolicitude for 
their friendſhip, to have given ſome evidence in re- 
Fuſing to become an accomplice in this unlawful; 
deed. Livy tells us, that, when the pedagogue of 
Feſcinium betrayed the ſons of the principal inha- 
bitants into the power of Camillus, who was be- | 
ſieging the place; the dictator, ſtruck with abhor- 


- 
— — —ñä 


rence at the treachery, ſent him back, ſtripped and 
bound, to the parents of thoſe boys, who were 
each furniſhed with rods to puniſh him in the con- 
veyance. His generoſity was not unrewarded. And 
had Cobourg acted thus, it might have been fatal ; 
to the liberty of France. But who would expect f 
to find a Camillus in Cobourg *? {DS | 


33 + Several 


Minellius, in his Commentary on the 12th ode of the firſt 
book of Horace, furniſhes a ſingle incident in which there is 
ſome co-incidence. I quote it for the ſingularity m= 

; * L. F. Camillus, Roma a Gallis Senonibus capti, Gallis in 

| auro appendendo jam occupatis, cum exercitu intervenit, eoſ- 

; que, ſexto paſt Romam captam menſe, ex Italia expulſit. 

| Thus tranſlated > _ -  - 

„ The Prince of Cobourg, when Bruſſelswwas taken by the 
fraternizing Frenchmen, who were in the act of ſhewing their 


* 
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Several propeſitions had been made for e 
very of thoſe commiſfaries z but none had ſutceeded. 
Some princes, priſoners of war, were ordered into 
ſtricter confinement as hoſtages ; but princes are 
common in Germany, and their fate had little to 
intoreſt the remainder. of the caſt. The depot of 
deputies-was thought too valueble to be thus cheap- 
ened ; and the committee of public ſafety were of 
the ſame opinion ; but, preſuming on the ſincerity 
of the attachment to royalty, for which the deſtruc- 
tion of thouſands was then meditating, they ima- 
gined it might be conſidered as an equivalent, if 
they offered the queen in exchange for thoſe cap- 
tives. L had little doubt at the time the offer was 
made, but that it would have been thankfully ac- 
cepted; and rejoiced that this unhappy woman was 
at —— her eſcape from the horrors 
which the Mountain ſavages had projected, and 
even prepared, at che fitted man, to put into 
execution againſt her. 

- Alas! not to France dene is the day of un- 
tion peculiar not = from this — gallant 
country is the age of: chivaley fled—-If ſeventeen 
years ago “ ten thouſand ſwords: would have leapt 
from their ſcabbards to avenge a look of inſult offer- 
ed to this morning tar, juſt lighting on the orb, full 
of life, and ſplendour and joy —what, in the eſ⸗ 
ſence of 2 collected go all nations, _ 

to have been the tranſport - when it was propoſed, 
not with the ardour of courtly paſſion to fall pro- 
CCI © this «mA A but to mourn 


Over 


4 e's 


brotherhood by robbing the churches and plundering the inhabi- 
tants, under the protecłion of commiſfaries of the Convention, 
came on them at Aix la Chapelle with his army, and drove them 
out of Brabant; aſter they had dern! in poſſeſſion of Bruſſels — 


Hx months: 
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over it, ſhorn of its beams; not to revenge an 
— look of inſult, but to relieve from deep 


and ſubſtantial diſtreſs ; not to draw the fantaſtic 


word, but to ſtrike off the chains that had entered 
her ſoul! Oh! eould the orator” have ſearehed the 
vvorld around for his “ nation of eavaliers,” here 
would he have feſted his weary foot in ſurety—nor 
would it have entered his imagination, that a queen 
of France could, even in | theſe inglorious days, 
have been put into competition hy them with Con- 
ventional miffionaries the country & curate,” and 


the © endleſs promoter of village war and vexation, 
the provincial attorney? Nor would he ever dream 


of awakening from this delightful viſion, to con- 
template it chus difhonotired by ſueh vulgar uncouth 
realities. Theſe princes," on whom, abandoned by 
the reſt of the world, ſhe might have caſt an im- 
ploring eye with the hope of ſuccour ;' on whom 
ſhe had fo many claims for aſſiſtance, from family 
connection and —— attachment, to ſay nothing 


of royal fympathies, or the commendable ſpirit o 


chivalry, that one might have expected the cauſe of 
ſo illuſtrious a ſuffererx wouldhave'revived amongſt 
them, have rejected this offer with the coel com- 
mercial contempt of tutored ſavages, who, grown 
too wiſe to exchange their valua le - commodities 


for the baubles and trinkets of E arte went rr 


demand wares more like the real worth; - 


The committee have been difippointe#” in this A 


negociation. They knew, indeed, the value of 
the exchange on both fides ; but they did not ſuf- 
pect that the princes were nearly as intelligent in 


this ſort of traffic as themſelves: for, though 10) 


alty may yet be in ſome eſtimation amongſt theſe 
chiefs, yet a queen, and probably the remains of 


the whole royal family, 47 50 not the price of a mi- 
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fanciful writer, to know- that | 
ſtudied by queens, and kin king, and princes, Low | 
valiers ; but this vanity | 
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niſter and ** commiſſaries, taken from amidſt . the 


plundering, confiſcating (1 forget the orator's other 
epithets) democracy, pure then, even in his eyes, 
compared with Ae blazon of our wy. 


committed crimes. - Vo 


My antention incelating * anecdote was only 


to have noticed the — of opinion taking place 


in the world, with reſpect to the progreſſi ve and 
Telative value of theſe heretofore. highly eſtimated 
objects, amongſt thoſe even who Rand forth their 
avowed defenders. It cannot be ſuſpected, that, 
in bringing to yeur remembrance any of Mr. 


rr to reflect with. the 


ſlighteſt irreverenee on misfortune; to which, in- 


deed, the paſſeſſion of all Mr. Burke's wit 4 


.cloquence (and no one has eyer deemed more 


Highly of them than myſelf) would never tempt me:: 


but who can help lamenting that his romance on the 
French revolution ſhould have. been productiye of 
fo wide an evil? It ee the Vanity of — | 

his work 3 


be tempered. with ſome 
light remorſe, 1 is aſſured that he is often 
curſed by theſe deluded victims, 45 one amongſt 
the authors of their misfortunes. have injured | 
che cauſe he meant to defend was not in his, inten- 


tion: yet ſuch unhappily has been the effect, which 
I do not ſtate from idle report, ſince many in the 
unfortunate:claſs of ſufferers, from the ſavage laws 
of national baniſhment, have given me repeated in- 
ſtances of the deluſton. Of this deluſion I have 


myſelf too often witneſſed the fatal conſe, uences; 
and my beart has hot been ſo ſteclecd Wit demo- 
cracy, but that I haye hazardel much In defence of 


ala unhappy Exiles. When contemplate this 


crowd 
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erowd of individual diſtreſſes, the proſpect of the 
Better age ſeems too mueh dimmed, ſurveyed through 
this thick atmoſphere of evil} to offer much de- 
light; and one ſicens at the maſs of intermediate! 
ealamity, though one has the aſſurance of the phi- 
Joſophie poet * peevliarly-applicable to the preſent 
eireumſtances; and that alſo of authority. which 
cannot err, that evil as well as good, is of divine 
Ki 2 and permitted r var the wilelt _ 
ions I; OOTY MO . 
ebe laſt — T* have te offect: is 1 5 in- 
| 8 to Mr. Burke, as it reſpects the“ Ma- 
of the Church A century ago the ſpirit of 
fer ution drove from France multitudes of its 
| beft and moſt induſtrious inhabitants, the Proteſt- 
ants; as the _ ſpirit of fanaticiſm lately diſco- 
vered in ink and by “ the ſavages of Birming- 
ham,“ a | the pos informed and moſt valuab 
of its Glues: the Diſſenters, is likely. to' promote: 
from thence aſmilar emigration—-— 

In the hiftory of the revocation; of the edit of 
7 Woh: every one remembers the 'arguments-which. 
were urged to'obtaifh it, and the pious exhortations 
of the reverend confeſſor who was maſt inſtrumen- 

tal to procure and enforce it. All the leadin 
events of that unhappy and deſolating period ruſhed, 
on my mind a few days ſince, from the ſingular 
contraſt of the ſcene then before me. The Biſhop. 
of Calvados was in the -honourable liſt of thoſe 
proſcribed in: the inſolent petition of the Commune: 
ef Paris. In a ſpeech full of wit and eloquence 
he cleared himfelf, to the conviction of *  ncculersy 


* Melt, prev due, Viu5» danerus, 
ne di ehe, ae „ 
Wein FURY oak las "Raves n 
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from the charges brought againſt him; one of 
which, it ſeems,” was the exceſs of his piety, if 
one may judge from the ſtyle of his defence, The 
b ſhop. thought bimſelf obliged to offer ſome apology 
farhia faith. And, though Mr. Burke well knows, 
notwithſtanding his lamentations over the fallen ho- 
nours of the Church, that one hundred and fifty-one 
millions of livres are paid annually to thote-who, 
were and are yet concerned in its ſu it would 
have grieved him ſore to have witneſſed an inſtance 
FE. ſuch degradation as that of a Catholic biſhop 
ogizing for his belief, in a country lately ſo 
Carta, and before the preſident of the ſupreme 
power in Church and State, who happened to be 
at that time M. La Source, a Proteſtant prieſt. 
The Convention at this time ſtruck out from their 
Bill of Rights the article which ſanctioned public 
e and from motives the moſt reyerend, for 
_— begin ta underſtand the "queſtion, National 
faith is near its cloſe, ſo far — It 
Will firſt dwindle into adminiſtratiye and municipal 
regulation 3 and it will not be long from thence ere 
religion wilt riſe to its native dignity, and find 
ſupport in the energy of its maxims,” and the evi- 
dence” of its truths, from the voluntary protection 
oF an endi people; who will acknawledge 
it as the firmeſt baſis een to build their Fneas 
Releaſed from habe hippies" and corraptions of 
* 3 ſhall be no longer re- 
moved from the nſtons or belief of its vo- 
taries, as the *Philolophic and infidel hiſtorian has 
aſſerted of our own eſtabliſnment, the articles of 
whoſe faith herepreſents as yet in this ſtate of removal, 
though fubleribed 7 more im ediate defend 
eie, aneichar c figh or ſmile: 8 the — 
amor! * 
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FROM FRANCE Thy 


2 moſt of the principles of this. revolution does 
not imply an approbation of the means by which 
thay are always carried into effect. It is to be la- 


mented that the principle and the execution are 


fometimes at variance; yet we are not to condenin 
the one for 3 ofa abs other. Principles ar 
et ances. only change The. good 
will remain | . evil will evapo- 
rate like water. Ignorance and paſſion will deny 
the exiſtence of any poſſible. good ; but the denial 
proves it only tn he that af ignorance. or paſſron. 
1 we talk to tbem of the equal protection given 
ery member of ſociety by the laws, they ſhew 
— the li of -emigrant- nobility, whoſe former ha- 
bits not-braoking: fuck. equality, -have forced them 
into guilty: or voluntary exile.—If we ſpeak - to 
them of the people aſſuming their rights, and, by 
means of repreſentation, laying, the bafis of a 801 
government, they, like Anthouy, „ ſhake” before 
— op tobe 3 1 though we cannot 
into an approval tyranny or treaſon, 
the exhibition molts us into tears. Tike them we 
ſtart back with horror at the ſayage Septembriots, 
and imprecate curſes. on their heads. Like. them 
we deteſt the tyranny, and. mock the. filly menace 
of forcing the world to be free : but do they, with 
us, feel the ſame horror at the felt German mani- 
feſtoes, threatening what theſe others executed; or 
make due apology for the ambitious reſentment of 
an injured. — a = the guiſe of philofophy 
and the ſoſt title of affiliation, were running head- , 
long into the tyranny they condemned? Their 
triumphs would be ſhort did they. ſce how: our hearts 
are torn with anguiſh at ſcenes where they only af 
fect ſorrow; and they would be diſappointed in 


eir ir purpoſe of inflicting pain, did they know how 
every. 
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every friend: of liberty, and the ratiinal-prineiples 
of the French revolution, partake in their joy, 
though on grounds widely different, in the effects 
of the late defeat. Weye the tree of liberty planted 
in France to be torn up by: the roots, it has flou- 
riſhed too long not to ſnake over other countries in 
the violence of its fall the precious ſeeds it already 
bears. The inceſſant watchfulneſs of thecultivator 
to keep from it the wild boars that would root it up, 
and to frighten away the eagles that would tear its 
branches,” has dS; (Into a temporary? r 3 
of its 3 growth. i Theſe ill-omened birds 
aflifted, though — no. friendly beak, to op 
thoſe. 12 wg treſpaſſing on foreign fines which 
_ they. afforded neither; rnit nor ſhade, but which 
| have prevented the neegſſary ſupply of: both within; 
from whence, if it he prubad and cultivated aright, 
the gentle winds of heaven will waft over every 
r its ripened produce; and, though this — 
for a time & fall amongſt thorns, and in ftony- places, 
and the fowls of. the air may devour it, yet it wilt 
certainly at length find every where 4 che- 
round fitted to receive it; and its produce will be 
| Foxy and a hundred fold 4 
IF Eendom: be a. bleſſing,-it muſt be kevin: by | 
its. fruits 3. for where tumult and anarchy oontinus 
10 deform, the. ſilent but of deſpotiſm will bedeemed 
more pleaſant abode... But where equal laws, 
iſe inft ruQtiop, rational: faith, and virtuous con- 
dag, conſtitute and happineſs, all mankind 
become worſhippers in the Temple of Li- 
* berry; "whoſe corners will. extend to the fartheſt 
ends of the earth, and e 99 0 vl, be the vault 
of Heaven. 
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Tz O do juſtice to the ſubject of our — 0 conver- 

| ſation, to trace the progreſs of ſo vaſt an event as 
the F rench revolution, and to account for the erro- 
neous opinions in England reſpecting it, is a taſk to- 

which I am very unequal at preſent. But if a few. 
haſty remarks on theſe points ſhall be acceptable . 
to ou, it ill en unn to have written 

18298 . WW 4 " 

Wich the opinibas. of othernatitinh I ſhall 'not © 
interfere; I ſhall confine myſelf to our own coun--- 
try. It was ſurely natural to have ſuppoſed, that 
a free le would have rejoiced in the freedom of - 
others. It. could: not have been imagined, that 
thoſe who had themſelves made a log Td ſevere: 
ſtruggle far liberty, would have looked | with, an 
evil eye on the efforts of another 1 natioſi to obtain 
that ſame valuable bleſſing: yet the reverſe- of this 
has happened {The revolution 'of "rance was from 
the beginning Viewed in a dubius nate Fog gland: 
as it — farther, it becatie more. diffiked ; 
aud in its latter ſtages, it nus beef the W of - : 
the. higheſt diſguſt and execratio m?: 

"2 = not ſpeak. of the *opinions : of 'vertain un- 
principled ſtateſmen, who regard with pain the 
proſperity of ſurrounding nations; and. who, in 
their own, as well as in other countries, are hoſtile - 


to whatever contributes to the advantage of the 
K 3 people. 
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people. Their ſyſtem has always beet to er 
the people in ignorance and arenen. that they 
might have an ology for denying them power, in 
the argument that they were unfit to be truſted with 
. it. 1 do not ſpeak of the lower and ignorant claſs 
of the people, whoſe minds have never been elevated 
above the Wy abſurd prejt judices againſt F renchmen, 
whom they as theit natural enemies. Nor 
do I XY of 1 > proſert moment, when the two 
nations are at war: for on ſuch occaſions the paſſi- 
ons are N . nation, like an individual, 
though not ſure 1 in the right, 
yet, when attacked, An Ng its temper, and abuſe 
its opponent. My remarks ſhall be confined to the 
period preceding hoſtilities and will refer chiefly 
fo the middling, is, to-the moſt diſintereſted 
and the moſt NS tous claſs of ſociety. 
The HisToRy of the French revolution may be 
given in a few paragraphs public abuſes were too 
dad and too inveterate to be remedied by a gra- 
reform. A revolution was neceſſary, and in or- 
der to bring it about, it was requiſite to —_ ts 
the power of the great body of the people. This 
was made ; the people roſe in eral inſur- 
ion, and deftroyed the Baſtille! The deſtruc- 
tion of abuſes followed of courſe g Cos rrru- 
TION. was formed, not ſurely ti ot ble, but 
the 1 8 the efrcumſtances Mete 
8 ity of the nation rar = with per- 
ee and the very few tened men, 
who would have preferred 2 bie, faw ſo little 
hope of r N or ef its being permanent 
— 2 obtained, they acquieſced in the | 
opinion, and reſolved to Se arm patience, till the 
gradual 1 1 of light and Informmtion ſhould 
Prepare 


| principles over 


nected with the e 75¹¹ 
3 muſt be ſome one 
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prepare the nation 4 the complete triumph of 
prejudice. 
Mr. de la Roe chfoucauld fad to me, « Kier as 
2 doubt that a republic is the maſt perfect form af. 
en but 1 do not think it would be 
Wires t0; France. We are tao corrupt to ” 


« republicans. I doubt even whethe 


ther” you in Eng 
« land have yirtue enough for it. America is 

« country for 'republicaniſm.” This idea was not 
peculiar to Mr. de la Rechfoucauld.” Others con- 


_ ecived the minds of the people not to be yet ripe 
for a republic; and, on the whole, chere was a per- 


fect acquieſcence 1 in the limited manarchy,. formed 
by the Conſtituent Aſſembly. 17 1 

J Wiſk particularly to to direct your attention to 
this fact, that you may be enabled to judge who 
were the 9 of all the troubles and confufion,. 
that have followed the * eriod of unanimity and 


peace now deſeribed. I ſhall therefore beg leave to 
produce a few farther proofs of the decided attach- 


ment that reigned amongſt all ranks of men to the 
principles chen adopted, and which formed the baſis 
of the conftitution completed in 1791. 

So: univerſal was the public opinion in favour of 
the monarchical. ſyſtem, that even when the fight 
of the king offered the faireſt opportunity of e 
bliſhing a republic; when. Briſſot contended at the 


Jucobins that the king. ought. to be tried *—when 
| Condorcet 


þ 8 1 * 
234193291 Fi 23K) 


4 Thoſe who declared tat the king n be * did not 


therefore pronounce that he ought t6'be condemned. That was the 


_— to be examined. . But they argued, that his invielabiey 
uid not exempt him from a trial. 
1 Becauſe the inviolability of the monarch is inſeparably con- 
10 his miniſters. In every caſe there 
e to the natien; 3, otherwiſe there is no 


erty, and the Ds is deſpotiiin, In the cafe now al- 
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r in oppoſition to a common pre- 
judice, that a and extenſive nation was not 
umfit for the republican form f verhment— 
ed pogublicar —.— _—_ —— 
ed a icty,: and began a jo under 
the title of "Za Redind — beſedes all this, 
the popular ſocieties and the-patriots, .who.influenc- 
ed:the public mind-in:every-partof-France, waited 
with anxiety for the . the Aſſembly, 4 
were prepared hy the circumſtances to have 
eſeed in it, even had it announced the inſtant a 
tion of monarchy ! The French legiſlators par- 
doned the fugitive princs without e, and: ww 
_ ſerved the monarchy. .”' - 
I was then in Paris, ee ſeveral te 
what the _— of the conduct of the Aſſembly. 
The f of Barnave and others, from 
violent — to royalty, they allowed to be 
ſomewhat ſtrange; but they appeared to be pleaſed 
with it, and acquieſced heartily in their proceed- 
ings ! „The French, ſaid eu perſon to me, can- 
not do without a king. We hate been too long 
4 accuſtomed to have one, and we muſt have one 
« ſtill, even if he were made of wood f Had 
ny: dne replied But thĩis ineſſictent man cofts 
ſo dear” —— they would have anſwered, 
— W er have him 13 
1 een een and 


* oy — — ” 
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aue 0 aa i » public pac, EE 8 I] 
without knowledge. © min thereſore 
2 to be called to account, for bis conduct like ang y other public 


officer. 

2. The invi»lability granted to the king could not be intended 
but oem co prote etion of the conftitutian, and was therefore to be 
limited to that object. The king was inviolable in executing the 
conſtitution, but not in endeayouring to deſtroy it. No conſti- 
tution can grant to any of its members a power to. deſtroy itſelf; 
the very idea of ſuch a thing is an — ! 
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<, and keep out intriguers l. Such ideas were ſo 


© univerſal, that thoſe who had manifeſted any appre- . 


bation of republicaniſm ifell into diſrepute, and at 
length were feduced - to total ſilence. The moſt 
enlightened of them, as E have already ſtated, Con- 
dorcet, Briffot, &. ,, up all hopes of the new 
fyſtem; and reſolvedto wait till the time appointed 
for the reviſicm of thu conſtitution, hen they pre- 


ſumed tbe progreſs 66 reaſdn und infarmation would 
have prepared the public: mind fur farther changes. 


FThe conſtitution was: complete: and accepted 
by the king. Thus far all was well; and the greateſt 
revolution: the world had ever feen was to all ap- 
pearance concluded with the ſmalleſt quantity of 
attending evil. No will. remember, that at this 
period MroBurkxꝰs deolarmations about the evils 
of the French revolution had Joft-all credit. No- 
body pretended to juſtify them Ah 1 had that re- 
volution ceaſed there, or advanced forward after- 
_ wards: only»by the flow and peaceful progreſs of 
| ar By -how happy would it have been for 
France, how falutary/ for Europe]! But, alas! this 
golden dg of the French revolution was of ſhort 
«tration boon io bam 31% of M no „„ 

It was a great error in: the Conſtituent Aſſembl 

(ſuppoſing it poſſihle for them to have avoided it 

to have allotted the king ſo immenſe a ſalary as a 
million and a half ſterling a year. Such a ſum in 
France was enormous, and the poſſeſſion of it put 
it always in the power of an able prince to corrupt 
the legiflative body. The ariſtocratic party at the 
court of Louis the ſixteenth, determined to profit 
by this circumſtance; and they well knew, that the 
very exiſtence of ſuch a civil liſt would, by whet- 
ting expectation, without the actual miſuſe of it, 
ſerve as a powerful engine in favour of royalty. 
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This party had oftenſibly acquieſced in the conſti- 
tution: the circumſtances. required this ſacrihce of 
2 but they had ſecretly determined on the de- 
uction of it. To effectuate this, they kept up a 
connection with the emigrant. grinegs, and uſed all 
their influence with the king, 8 
racter too feeble to be — honeſt, though 
82 well-meaning, and. tos weak to be out of 
of deception, though not entirely with- 
out underſtanding partly a deceiver, but much 
more a dupe, was the ñtteſt of uh agg to for- 
ward their purpaſes. | 
Mean JE < ſame of their DIINGPUVICs ee 
from time to time, and occaſioned great fermenta- 
tion amongſt a people jealous to difiration of. their. 
newly-acquired. liberty. The republican party be- 
came convinced, that even the half-victory which 
principle had gained over prejudice in the. conſtitu-. 
tion of 1791 would be loſt; and intelligent men 
became generally perſuaded, that the preſer vation 
of a ſyſtem of renl freedom. was . witk 
the exiſtence of. a King poſſeſſed of vaſt. er, and. 
a civil liſt of near a million and a half a 
year. "Three parties now agitated the ſtats, — of 
the: Confitutionalifs, who fill hoped: that the ſyſ- 
tem formed in. 1791 would anſwer—they were the 
- moſt numerous: that of the (aurtiers, who wiſhed: 
to bring back the old ſyſtem they were the moſt 
- opulent and artful : and that of the e 
hg were neither powerful nor wealthy. 
Theſe kept up an inceſſant N ; and 
it was add pon in reality than in appearance. 
It was a real civil War, without the name. The 
republicans, exerted every nerve to. diminiſh. the 
power of the monarch, which experience indeed 
had Feral to be 9 and alarming. The 


courti ers 
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courtiers profited by this circumſtance, to 
a weak prince, that there was a ſettled 2 — to 
deſtroy the monarchy. As I do not mean to enter 
into details, I forbear to mention a' multitude of 
eircumſtantes that might be alledged in proof of | 
theſe aſſertions, and haſten on to my coneluſion. 

War was declared againſt Auſtria and Prucka; 
and the republican: party, to protect the capital 
which was threatened, and partly to guard againſt 
che deſigns of the court, obtained a deere for eſta- 
bliſhing near Paris an army of 20000 men. The 
king refuſed to ſanction it; oppoſed his veto alſo 
to the decree againſt the prieſts, and finally diſ- 
miſſed the patriotic miniſters, Roland, Caries, 
and Servan. The war became now open and avow- 
ed: the people broke into the Tuilleries on the 
20th of June. On the 28th La Fayette, who had 
quitted his army, came to Paris to declare againſt 
the Jacobins. Towards the end of July the Mar- 
ſeillois arrived. They had been firit — to 
concur in the ceremony of the fœderation; but the 
principal object of their journey was doubtleſs to 
ſupport the patriots againſt the court. A report 
having been fpread, that a plot was formed to at- 
tack che Panels the royaliſts collected; and the 
King, he but a little before had declared that he 
Wanted no guard but his people, but who, never- 
theleſs, had ſtill kept the S wis guards about him, 
in oppoſition both to the'conftieution and to an ex- 
preſs decree of the Aſſembly, ſuffered himſelf now 
to be ſurrounded. farther with oops of anmed 
a9 27 

The people viewed cheſs proceedings wide ex- 
treme diſcontent. A new report was {pread, and 
Las cfedit, that an attack was meditated on the 


ational Conventi by the Court; that the w_ 
— 
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eipal patriots is Paris were to be facrificed—lifts of 2 
proſeription were handed about: "the. cambat be- 
came mortal, as Petion | ſays, between the people 
and the court one or o er of them muſt fall !”* 
— The people roſe in qliſuresolt the 10thof Au- 
guſt, and menaced the e the guards fired dn 
chem! a ſierce battle enſued, which terminated” in 
the ruin of-the moriar Hande 5 58 of the kings 


and the eſtabliſhrent's ic,” 

Theſe events appeat 1 to us in- 
En gland, that at rt we did not know. what to 
think of them; and for a long time our opinion 
was unfavourable * But when circumſtances were: 
better known, when the treachery of the court 
was more fully developed, and when we found men. 
of reſpeRability ant worth, ſuch as Garat, Ra- 
baud, &. declaring their cothplete adherence ta 
the new ſyſtem, 255 their perfect conviction that 
the revolution of the 10th f Auguſt was as neceſ-. 
fary as that of the 14th —— July; ve acquieſced in 
their opinion, and recognized 4 republic, to which,, 
not republicans by War "arts. but courtiers, by. 
their infincerity, Had given exiſtence. . | 

The sEconD+infurretian had, however, an ef- 
fet which: was not foreſeen at the time, but which: 
has been ſeverely felt ſince. It ſet the minds of 
the people affoat, 4 55 they had been completely; 
tranquilliſed; an cee cheir natural ſuſpi- 
cion of their erden, Gegr ee alwoſt i incom- 
patible with Agent of | Overinient. 4 
It is eaſy to ſee how e's came about. . When, 
the people were called upon” to deliver themſelves, 
from their tyrants, And eſfabliſh in their place le- 
gal governors, their duty was clear: nothing was. 
e an apy e pear” 
- "Sp eee, 2 
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Te and ſpeedil re the rewoluti- 
4. Paruer F the people Send b "hab ceaſed, and. 
here it would. have ceaſe: but. for the r, of 
, he court! The, Baſtille was deſtropedr-the old 

de ſpotiſm cr e rights gf man declared, 

and a conſti itu tion formed. Th e. people were * i 
tisfiet 1 o fats! "ee as LI Re IO 
thoſe who with ed to carry improvements farther, . 
inftead of receiying the thanks, of their fellow-ci- _ 
tizens,. were blamed and. traduced . Much has 
been ſaid ſince the time.. 0 of Rouſſeau, reſpecting 

<« the Sgcial Gmirad,”. Here was a complete ex- 
| ample of one: a fair h ein was entered into be- 
tween the nation and the court, (I. do not. ſay the 
Ving, becauſe his my EN 9 of nt eng renders it. 
impoſſible to know when. acted from himſel t and 
when from the impulſe. of others) : "the firſt' was 
fincere,, and would baue kept its word; the laſt 
was deceitful, and by its deceit. became the 5 
of a SECOND Orion za 
is ſecond. revolution coſt much ©, N28 
about: it was a ſevere effort. The J obins, in- 
flexible friends of the people, called Io udly for it, 
long before it took place, and, as it oftent ppens 
to populär aſſemblies, ſomewhat imprudently and 
rudely. Many of the conſtitutionaliſts, on the 
other hand, ill informed as to the defigns of the 
court, alarmed at the violence of oe 400 ong and 
fearing that the portion of liberty, which they had 
already attained might be, loft i in the dangerous ef- 
fort to Dm. more, abandoned the cauſe of the 
| at Became in a more or leſs degree royal- 
| Of this number Was Ta F whom tie 
| e b 


_ 


' Ng. } "I 2. N 1 
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A er 57, ſays, Gi nds ds bins = 
trembled at the name of republicaniſm—and Roberſpierre ended 
himſelf W che imputation. Diſceurs, Oct. 245 * 
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exa ggeration of ideas here · has converted into the 
dlackeſt of traitors, | but whoſe conduct I think 
may be perfectly well explained without the ſuſpi- 
cion of ill intention; or Who, at the utmoſt, 1 
think, from the perſonal knowledge I have had of 
- his integrity: a loye of liberty, could only have 
been the dupe of deſigning men around him, who 
induced him to co-operate with them on e 


totally different from their real views. 
From theſe .circumftances, . 
how it happened, that the 


1 Doha hed: origi- 


nally only to decide between the ſupporters of 5 


old em. their avowed enemies, an. the-pr 


called to the dioult talk of deejding ee now 


ferent claſſes of. men; WhO 
ment to their 21 and 0 Ae in 


rolelſed attach 
the mode 


of promoting it. This ys: an abate. inkiaitely 
2 1. and to which. their intelligence was 


unequal.” "What was, in ſuch a caſe, to 
ed? exactly that which has 8 Fi 
they began to atlach theniſtlyes. in 


145 


. 


perſons in the loweſt claſſes of life. This was na- 
tural, for we are all inelined to piace moſt conſi- 
fence in te of our own ſtation. Indeed, there 
are but few of the ſuperior ranke, under the old 
e of Europe, who feel ſufficiently the 


nity of MAN, and the comparative triviality 


bis artificial appendages, to pay that humane atten- 
tion to 77 „ which: alone can inſpire eſteem 


or conciliate affection . Nor was it merely the 


e of perſons in lower life,, that was to be 


reckoned an evil 3 hut unfortunately almoſt all 


in 


at rank of life in France were extremely igno- 
and conſequently incapable of executing with 


en or proper the rden of lg 


1a 


ors. 
Even 
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Even this was not all, the people became, in nu- 
merous inſtances, the dupes of impudence and falſe 
pretenſions. Men who had the art of ſpeaking 
plauſibly impoſed upon their imaginations; violence 
uſurped the place of real courage; effrontery ſerved 
inſtead of argument, and every one, in proportion 
to the extravagance and exaggeration. of his ideas, 
was deemed more truly the FRIEND or THE 
Buch is the ſtate of things at preſent in France: 
at leaſt, whatever other ideas may be entertained of 
it by the French themſelves, I am well perſuaded, 
ſuch is the judgment pronounced upon it by impar- 
tial Europe. We are of opinion, that owing to. 
the operation of the cauſes formerly mentioned, 
every aſſembly has been worſe compoſed than the 
one that preceded it, and of courſe the preſent 
Convention worſt of all. The number of igno- 
rant heads, and conſequently the power of men of 
dad hearts, has been continually increaſing- I am 
clear, however, that the great majority of the three 
aſſemblies have been well- meaning and worthy men. 
But good intention is not alone Mascient to conſti- 
tute a legiſlator. 4 oi 2911824 3 09 Tot > | 
It is à fingular and melancholy conſideration, 
that at preſent the great characters who began the 
revolution, and to whole talents and exertions the 
chief merit of it is due, have either diſappeared, 
or are reduced to filence and obſcurity. Iwill not 
pens of Barnave or Monteſquieu z let even La 
ayette and Clertnont Tonnere be reckoned of 
doubtful merit; but impartial Europe demands 
why La Rochefoucauld became the victim of po- 
pular fury? ſhe demands where is honeſt Manuel, 
where g Bailly? why ſhe hears little of ingenious 
Roederer ; and who are the men to whom France 
AS 5 3 | now 


ö ? CURE 
N 4 . «4-4 EN > * « 
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now gives that confidence in her "onde which ſlie 
would have conferred on Petion,. Briſſot, Condor- 
eet, Sieyes,. and Buzot ?;. The. fact is, that. at a- 
time when all. acts are abſorbed i in the fingle. one of 
SPEAKING,, or rather of DECLAIMING.z. when noiſe 
drowns calm argument, and hings fupply the place 
1 reaſon when finally, the smonrs of ignorant 
and unprincipled triBunes, are cunſtautly raiſed 
againſt every meaſure that.is nos e or fe- 
rocious, the man of modeſt worth, tlie ü and 
the hiloſopher, will. keep filence.- 
he mini 45 N compoſed, zt we Except 
the Jacobin 1 > to whoſt-ipcapacity alone it 
was owing that 1 ls failed in the conqueſt 
be, e The e of A; ig act- 
ing on ignorance, chaced away the virtu- 
bus Roland, he all Europe revered ;: but Garat 
| Femains, and his other colleagues poſſeſs the repu- 
tation of talents and ns For this reaſon per- 
- haps, at ſich a period as this, they are unable to 
do any thing. Such men are 79 ſit inſtruments 
for the faQtion that reigns- The municipality of 
Paris, which is very 75 ifrendy ; compoſed, domi- 
nieers over all, and is ſu by the ſections, now 
for the moſt part deſerted by the intelligent part of 
the citizens, and by the Zacebins,, who are as un- 
like to what that. 3a originally was, as modern 
Italy is to ancient Rome. 
If ve ſhould* reſume the whole of this narra- 
tion, we ſhould find-that the progreſs of the French 
- 1209 pip may. be divided into the following 


F hat in which the people and the ariftocracy 
united to limit the n J wy th „ e Tha: 


5 | * » Now Mgrot Pak 


5 

1 

. 

f 4 

55 ö 

Y 

7 
f 
8 
| 
1 


were given Ups 
in bo pla 8 e ideas, we may fix i it at 
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Il. That in which the people began todeſtroy the 
:ariſtocracy, with the concurrence, in appearance at 
Jeaft, of the mgjority « the nobles. "The real pe- 
riod of this was: = — 789, when privileges 
ts aboliſhed. But, 


June 20, 1790, when kitles were aboliſhed. _ 
ITE. That in whietftheariftocracy, who had. hi- 


therto ated with the people, coaleſced with the 


court againſt the people. As period commenced 
immediately after we return of the king, June 2, 
1791, and was marked by che defection of Bar- 
nave, the Lameths, &i NET 

IV. That in which due people deſtroyed its once 
both the monarchy and the ariſtocracy, and eſtab- 


liſhed the republic, Auguſt 10, 1792, 


V. That in which the people divided among 


themſelves, and became the pre 34 of factious men 5 
when a minority, both in the Convention and in 
the country at large, governed the majority, ſub- 


dued by fear. This period of anarchy commenced 


Toon: after the "20th of Auguſt: its progreſs is 
marked by the mallacre of the priſoners the ſecond 


of September 1792; and the pillage of the grocers, 


the 20 and 26th of February, 1793. 


Thus, in the courſe of foùr years, pas Fr rance, 


partly from her own fault, but much more from 


the ult of unffortunate circumftances, paſſed from 
deſpatiſm, thro the ſages of limited monarchy and 


7 Gublicuniſn; to anurt hy, which is certainly begun, 
but of which J hope 95 reign will hot be long. 


You will perhaps be diſpoſed at preſent to put 5 


2 to me—why I have. faid nothing of the 
ec 


od. of September? Truly I would have been 
glad to have lotted out for Ser the remembrance 


C of thathhorrid day—but impartial hiſtory, which in 


a free 


K _” | 
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2 free ſtate refuſes to ſcreen any event from the 


ſctutiny of truth, left me „ 


veil 3 dreadful tranſaction; and che 528 


reaſon why I have not alread mentioned it was, 
becauſe it did not at all neceſſarily enter ints. my 
_ narration. It was truly a hors dh an event 


iſolated, from the general courſe of events, an acci- 
AF 


tion with the revolution. 
Over this ſhocking tranfaction chere hangs a 


darkneſs which no inveſtigation: has yet been able 
to penetrate.—T ſhall give you candidly. my opi- 


nion; but I with you to receive it wich caution. 
1 would not impoſe on your dee thr hiſ- 


5 
f one thi Lam clear, which is, that the E 3 
liſh idea of 2 totally unſcunded. In London ie 


was repreſented as a mere wanton. and unprovoked 


effuſion of the cruelty and ferociouſneſs of the 


French populace. R was faid that, without any 
motive but the thirſt of blood, the people of Paris 


roſe in general inſurrection, ruſhed into the priſons, 


and maſſacred many thouſands of unhappy wretches 
who were confined there] But fuch.a maſſacre, 

Madam, was never heard of not even in a darkeſt 
$3 ERS xaggerated power, the greateſt corrupter 
of our feeble virtue, * converted ſome individuals 
into monſters—as for inſtance, the late Emperor 
of Morocco, who found his higheſt amuſement on 
his death-bed, in ſhooting at, cutting and wound- 
ing the unhappy priſoners whom the chance of war 
had put into his. power ! But never was it known, 


that a whole people were thus depraved. Read the 


narrations that hiſto 1 has preſerved of thoſe dread- 


ful ſcenes which di 


9— bnd, that Eiter — great political de- 
luſion, 


race humanity, and you will 


nana Ss 


the wick | 
_ cauſes that occaſioned them. You may be affured 
then, that the ſecond of September was not an 
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luſion, religious ſuperſtition, or the fatal habit 
whith deſpotiſm has introduced amongſt men, of 
8 their own. reaſon, and blindly obeying 


commands of a tyrant, were the r 


exception to all that was ever before experienced in 
the hiſtory of the world. Such ſtrange views of 
it may be left to a certain parliamentary declaimer l 
but men of ſober ſenſe will find it analogous to 
other events in hiſtory, and explain it on the known 
principles of human nature. 

Two opinions of the origin of this event are 
generally entertained here, neither of which ap- 
pear to me quite exact. It is ſuppoſed by ſome, 


that the ſecond of September was the reſult of a 


deep and long-premeditated plan, formed by certain 
perfons in high authority, with a view to place all 
the power of the ſtate in the hands. of their own 
party, and at the ſame time to revenge their private 


4 uarrels on thoſe who had become obnoxious to 


em by oppoſing their ambitious views. But on 
this ſuppoſition, of a premeditated plan by a party, 
it appears to me very difficult to account for their 


beginning with fo uſeleſs and odious a meaſure as 


the maſſacre of helpleſs priſoners. Such men were 
not even directly their enemies, and in their con- 
finement could no longer do them harm: and aſter 
they were deſtroyed, the 2 work ſtill remained 
to he accompliſhed,, namely, the ruin of thoſe able 


and active men in the Convention, who dire&ly 
oppoſed their wiſhes. The maſſacre of the pri- 
ſoners appears to me fo {trange, fo dangerous, fa 
round about and unlikely a mode of obtaining the 
chief power, that I cannot imagine any party at 
once ſo weak and wicked as to have projected it 
I for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
'F 
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for this end; unleſs we could attribute to them the. 
horrid atrocity of intending to begin with the pri- 
ſoners, and afterwards to excite the people to mur- 


der the miniſters, the principal members of the 


National Aſſembly, and 5 thoſe citizens of Paris 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a love of 
order and reſpect to the laws. There is indeed 
— monſter. in France, to whom nature, by ſome 

deviation, has given a human form, who is 
— 3 of having en ſuch a plan, or any 
1 however r but this wretch ſtands 
feparated, by his ferocious folly, from even the 


worſt men in France, and if he had formed ſuch 


a plan, it muſt have been perfectly certain to thoſe 
with whom he then acted, that all the influence he 
nad attained oy ating the people, would have 
been unable to have induced them to proceed to ſuch 
horrors. With reſpect to avenging private quar- 
rels, there has hardly been alleged any inftances of 
perſons being impriſoned, where there was not 
ground for ſuſpecting them of ariſtocracy. Petion, 
who admits that ſeveral of the arreſts were tog 
haſty and on too flight grounds, does not however 
inſimuate, that they originated from private enmity. 
And it ſeems evident, that if this motive had 


rated in any conſiderable degree in the affair, the 


inſtances would have been numerous, and the con- 
nection between the cauſe and effect eaſy to be 
traced, from that which exiſted between the vic- - 
tims and the perpetrators of the crime. 

Another opinion is, that the maſlacre of the 
priſoners was ſolely the act of thirty or forty aſſaſ- 
fins, while all Paris, intimidated or ignorant of the 
ſmallneſs of their forte, remained motionleſs, ſuf- 


fered the horrid deed to be * 1 the per- 
n to — j 


That 
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That. the immediate executors of this crime were 
generally a ſet of ignorant, brutal, and ferocious 
wretches, ich 25 ate ways 99 be found in. great 
towns, I readily admit. . But that a handful oft ſuch 
banditti formed the original plans, of ; deſtroying 


about #500 perſons, from who whom th A "could have 
execution 


no hope of plunder ; and ned 
of it for beer days, while. the municipa | 
department, the Sende, and he. national 
uard were all in exiſtence, is. to me utterly 3 incre- 
Able; nor ean 1 pofſibly free my mind fro from. the 
belief, that the aſſaſſins hs comnyitted | this crium 
ated under an impulſe” very general amongft the 
people, and were *connived” at, if not originally 

employed, by. ſome great, inviſible x power. 
If it were allowable to name any one without 
roofs, ſuſpieidn would fall on the municipality of 
js leaving out the Ma vor, M. Petion, who 
moſt evidently was judged A to be entruſt- 
ed with this infernal ſecret; and of the municipal 
body chat part who then formed the committee of 

Surveillance is more pa rticularly to be ſuſpected: 
— T That commi ite, K 4p Pola” ce filed all the 
priſons. It is not to be iſſembled, that, if many 
of theſe 3 were juſt and neceſſary, others 
were too ſlig We on. The blame of this 
is rather 10 f een on their agents than on the 
chiefs. The officers of police were ill adviſed; and 
amongſt others, one man, whoſe very name is be- 
come ſhocking—whoſe very name throws terror 
into the minds of all peaceable citizens, ſeemed to 
have ſeized on the direction of all their motions. 
Aſſiduouſly preſent at all their conferences, he med- 
dled in every affair; he ſpoke and commanded as a 
maſter. I complainzd ef it loudly to the commune, 
and I terminated my opinion with theſe words 
Vor. II. 1 1 
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Marat is either the moſt fooliſh, or the moſt wick- 
ed of men!” r 
But even Marat, who certainly is not deficient 
in acuteneſs, muſt have known that he could not 
produce any effect, unleſs there exiſted a ſpo- 
Ftzon in the people to ſome act of the kind. It 
muſt have been on the ground. of this that he made 
his p ions for an event which he -foreſaw 
would happen; and the aſſaſſins who committed it 
muſt alſo have had good reaſon to believe that they 
would act with impunity under the protection of 
Marat and the connivance of the committee of Sur- 
Had the crimes of the ſecond of September been 
ſolely the act of a few low villains, it would bave 
been eaſy to have detected and puniſhed them. 
But, in ſpite of the repeated calls of private mem- 
bers, and the 1 = the Aſſembly for inveſti- 
ing this dark buſineſs and executing vengeance 
— — authors, no light has yet . on 
it, nor any one punithed on account of it. The 
names of the judges who paſſed ſentence on the 
priſoners are unknown; and, though thouſands 
. muſt have ſeen them at the time, no one pretends 
to know them, or to have feen them fince. The 
ſame inviſible power that produced this event has 
continued to paralize every effort to diſcover the 
executors of it, and will very probably baffle ulti- 
mately every attempt to bring them to juſtice. 9 
E we cannot trace the origin of the ſecond of 
September to any one cauſe; if it be true that 
even the influence and the wickedneſs of Marat 
could not alone have produced it, there will ariſe a 
probability, that'it originated from a combination 
of cauſes, and theſe ſuch as we have ſcarcely ever 
known to have occurred at the fame time. We 


1 may 
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may trace theſe by refleting on the circumſtances 
previous to, or exifting at that time. If in theſe 
the objects of aug atio to the people, and others 
fuddenly fuperadded, which rendered therm not leſs 
the objects of their dread, in all probability we 
ſhall have difcovered the primary cauſe of their de- 
Let me recal to your th the tenth of 
Auguſt. ——It is the true key to the ſecond of 
September. On that day ſome thouſand perſons 
are faid to have fallen, in a conffict which the pec- 
ple conſidered as ſolely occaſioned” by the treache- 
ry of the court and the ariftecracy, The death 
of theſe perſons filled Paris with widows and or- 
phans— with parents diſtracted at the loſs of their 
children ſiſters bereft of their brothers—and re- 
lations mourning for their friends. What in fo- 
reign war produces only forrow and tears, in ci- 
vil conteſts begets wrath and fury, Such was the 
caſe on this oceafion. Indignation ſoon ſucceeded 
to grief; and fireadful vengeance was determined 
on, as ſoon as an opportunity ſhould offer to put 
it in 8 Hp; IT 2 8 
The perſons then in power, and eſpecially 
committee of Surveillance, made ſtrict ſearch after 
the authors and abettors of this affair. A vaſt 
number of perſons previouſly ſuſpected of ariſto- 
racy, or accuſed of being concerned in promot- 
ing the views of the court, at that period were 
arreſted. The gaols were ſoon gorged with pri- 
ſoners, and the tribunals overloaded with buſineſs, 
and, hampered by the common forms of juftice, 
too flow Be a Lr of revolution, made almoſt 
no perceptible progreſs in bringing the guilty to 
| | FL 8 condemnation 
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condemnation S2:æ. The people rendered jealous by 
perpetual deception, began to believe, that the cri- 
minals were ſecretly favoure| by the judges. It 
was faid, that © crimes had wings, and the Jaw 
limped after them; and a general murmur and 
diſſatisfaction took place. F 94 
< Juſtice,” ſays Petion, < was flow to pro- 
nounce on the fate of the priſoners, and their num- 
bers increaſed every day. On the twenty- third of 
Auguſt one of the ſections came to the council of 
the municipality, and declared expreſsly, that the 
citizens, weary of the delays which took place in 
the deciſions, would force the gates of theſe aſy- 
lums, and facrifice to their yengeance the criminals | 
detained there. . This petition, conceived in the 
moſt frantic terms, remained without cenſure 
was even received with applauſes !*? . 5 
There was ſtill, however, ſomething. farther 
wanting to produce a movement ſo irregular and 
horrid as the maſſacre of the ſecond of September. 
Unhappily the circumſtances ſupplied this: for at 
this critical moment arrived the news, that the 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies had repulſed the 
French troops that Longwy and Verdun were 
ſurrendered by treachery—and that the Duke of 
Brunſwick was in full march to Paris. On the 
twenty- ſeventh the Aſſembly ordered 30,000 men 
It is certain that the new ſyſtem of juriſprudence rendered 
the conviftion of . criminals tedious. An acute writer obſerves, 
that the beſt informed Jawyers had. ſaid to him, that they would 
never have been able to convict a criminal, if they had followed 
exactly the new forms. See a pamphlet, entitled, Lettre d'un 
Negociant Anglois.a un Negociant Frangois, &c.“ As it is the 
genius of free governments, however, to ſet a 4igh value on Au- 
man life, it is right that it ſhould be rendered difficult to convit 
the accuſed. Only rules generally good will not apply to the mo- - 
ment of a revolution, | | | 
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to march inſtantly to the ie frontiers, to make a laſt: 
effort againſt the enemy. On the thirty-firſt, 'the 


acquittal of the miniſter Montmorin exaſperated: 
the people; and at the ſame time a perſon con- 


demned revealed a plot, ſaid to be formed to re- 


leaſe all the priſoners, ho, after committing every 
exceſs in the city; were to go out to meet the Duke ; 
of Brunſwiek and his army. | 
Conſternation feized all mens Minds 3 AE while 
thouſands were preparing to quit Paris, to march 
againſt the combined arinies, the fatal ideas that 
produced the ſecond- of September were either ſug- 
geſted by certain wretches who wiſhed for ſuch an 
event, or rather ſpontaneouſly” aroſe in mens minds 
from the circumſtances. “ How can we,” it was 
ſaid, © leave Paris when the priſons are filled with 
traitors who ought- long ſince by their death to have 
atoned for their crimes againſt their, country? 
What if this murderous Qufxotte, this Brunſwick, 
ſhould arrive at Paris; to make it an example and a 
terror to the world, as be has threatened in his hor- 
rid ' manifeſto ? What then would become of our 
wives and children,. when he opened the gates 'of 
the priſons, and let looſe on them theſe wretches 
whom he regards as his beſt friends? Let us go, 
before we quit our homes, and execute deſerved 
puniſhment on theſe traitors. Now?is the time to 
2 our 8 une on the cath 15 5 


ut !* | 
Whether Juſt or erroneous; theſe. ee | 
produced ten The horrid deed was deter- 
mined on; the banditti were not wanting to exe- 
oute it. The inhabitants of Paris, puſillanimous, 
mM norant of the extent of the danger, dared not 
at; out of their houſes during the confuſion. 
Theconſtituted authorities, 9 chat the peo- 


ple 


0 


hy, 


rens 
| ple were either concerned in it, ar at leaft approved 
_ of it, and that the frenzy was irreſiſtible, either did 
_ not interfere at all, or eaſt ngt with that energy 
| N man to check the evil. 9 | 
dies of the Convention went to the fpot; | 
among ' them the courageous efforts of MR 
merit to be recorded. But he was not ſupported. 
Petion ordered the Judges, who who _ themſelves 
be dpi, oli quit their ſa- 
office. They cheyel; Tc AE 
y returned to their poſt Of all men it ſeems 
likely that e the commandant general, 
might. have ſtopt this lawleſs and cruel affair; and 
i is to him, perhaps chiefly, that Petion alludes, 
when he 25 that theſe crimes might have been 
nted, all thoſe who had power and force 
viewed them with horror; but L 


. 8 FT n was ie rand 
1 2 September. And, if this account be juſt, 
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niſhed where all is to blame? What ſatisfaction 
would there be in bringing to puniſhment a few ig- 
norant  wretches, the mere  inftruments of the 
erime, while the authors of it are. eicher unknown, 
or too numerous, of too powerful, to be puniſhed 7 
Finally, what puniſhment was to be inflicted on a 
crime, though it muſt for ever be deplored by hu- 
manity, and 1 * by religi SOD muſt be 
acknowledged by i to have been 
committed under Tuck. peculiar circumſtances, as 
| ſerved to conceal its horror —_— 
| partes neceſſity ? 
Even this wretched apology does not extend to 
every perſon concerned in the affair of the ſecond 
of September. There may have been, there pro- 
= were, ſome who concurred in it from the 
| baſeit motives. I only ſpeak of the conduct and 
views of the majority. And Iam very far from 
thinking, even with them, that the meaſure was 
either neceflary or juſtifiable, I regard it in no 
other light than as a horrid crime. It filled Paris 
with horror, diſtruſt, and diſmay; it ſhocked all 
the people of Europe, and 9 liberty, as Ro- 
ederer well expreſſed it, * ipoupantable wax na- 
tions K.“ 

_ - Theilluftrious Klopſtock, author of the Miah, 

: who had accepted the title of French citizen, ſent 
it back as aſhamed to dear it after-thisevent. Had 
it been uſeful to the revolution, I-would not have 
_ vindicated it; for I do not think that there are two 
kinds of morality any more than two kinds of 
truth. tm nov of be Burke's opinion that vice 
by ng its groſſneſs loſes half 2 evil. Such 
doctrines are moſt W Grofs 
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vice 1s leſs dangerous than that which is refined; 
as a man is more in danger of ſuffocation from the 
vapour of charcoal, which ſeeretly and impercep- 
tibly pollutes the air, than from the ſmoke of com 
mon fuel, which announces the danger by offend- 
ing the ſenſes by its diſagreeable odour. MW 
I believe nobody has as yet attempted a regular 
account of the affair of the ſecond of September. 
I may therefore claim indulgence if I have miſtaken. 
ſome points. I am inclined, however, to think 
that Petionꝰs opinion is nearly the ſame with mine: 
— Were theſe aſſaſſinations, ſays he, com 
manded, or were they directed by certain men? I 

bave had liſts given me; I have received: re- 
ports; I kaye eollected ſome facts: but, if I. had 
to pronounce as a judge, I could not ſay— There 
is the criminal! M. de St. Meard,. who was; 
confined in the Abbaye St. Germain, and tried 
with others hefore this dreadful tribunal, has written 
an account of what he ſaw and heard, in a very in- 
tereſting pamphlet, entitled, Mon agonie de 

trente-huit heures *; and even from his relation, 
horrible as it is, it is eaſy to ſee that the affair of 
the ſecond of September was not a mere indiſcri- 

minate maſſacre, but a kind of ſavage juſtire, exe- 
- cuted by a people frantic at the moment with fear, 
jealouſy, and a | thirſt of vengeanee.. A ſoldier, 

whom M. de St. Meard was fortunate enough to; 
intereſt in his -favour by ſpeaking to him in the 
diale& of his country, faid,. «© If thou art a prieſt, 
or a conſpirator of the palace of M. Veto, thou 

art ruined; but, if thou art no traitor, don't fear 

I will anſwer for thy life.” © I am very ſure,” 
replied St. Meard, “ not to be accuſed of theſe. 
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things; but I paſs for ſomewhat of an - ariſtocrat.” 
* Oh, that is nothing,“ returned he: the Judges 
know that-there are honeſt men of all claſſes. The 
preſident is an honeſt man, and no fool.” M. de 
St. Meard was acquitted, although he had the ex- 
treme imprudence to.avow before the judges, that 
he was a royalift. A murmur which his words oc- 
caſioned was checked by one of them, who faid, . 
We are not here to judge opinions, but the con- 
ſequences of them.” On his acquittal the preſi- 
dent ordered three men to conduct him to his own. 
houſe, who faithfully performed their miſſion, and 
refuſed a purſe, which his friend who lived there, 
in the ecſtaſy of his joy, offered them - We do 
not execute this profeſſion for money, ſaid they.— - 
gBehold your friend He promiſed us a glaſs of 
70 We will take that, and return to our 
poſt x. tle 507 
From the ſame publication it appears that there 
were attendant on theſe executions. a great number 
of people, who took no part in them but as ſpec- - 
tators; and of whom Petion - ſays, that “ they. ob- 
ſerved a mournful ſilence at the ſentenees of death, 
and uttered cries of joy when they heard pronounced 
an acquitta}.” It appears that they even interpoſed 
ſometimes to ſave a priſoner : for old M. Cazrtte 
rFhe form of the acquittal was as follows 10 We, the commiſ- 
ſaries named by the people to execute juſtice on the traitors detained 
in the priſon of the Abbaye, haviog made the citizen J. St. Meard 
appear before us the fourth of September, ho has proved that the - 
accuſations brought againſt him were falſe; and that he never 
entered into any plot againſt the patriots: We have made him be 
proclaimed innocent, in preſence. of the people, who applauded + 
the liberty we granted to him. In faith of which we have delivered 


him the preſent certificate at his demand. We invite all the citi- - 
zens to grant him aid and aſſiſtance. At the Abbaye, the a 


year of Liberty, and the firſt of Equality. . ws 
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ive. Being 


tenth of Auguſt, and was reſolved to revenge their 
death. He boaſted that he had put to death 30 
"priſoners with his own hand. This ſtrongly con- 
firms my idea, that the ſecond of — drow 


jts origin from the tenth of Auguſt. 


The ſame author gives « liſt of the perſons put 
to death, extracted from the regiſters of the priſons, 
dy which and other lifts it does not appear that their 
number could exceed 1500, though ſome one in Lon- 
den publiſhed a pamphlet, — the prefix of 4 SIX 
THOUSAND PERSONS MURDERED IN PARIS,” Of 
thele 1500, too, it muſt be noted, that a great num- 
ber were impriſoned for other . murder, 
_ -robhery, forgery, &c. Mr. Perilhe, the ingenious 

author of the Hiſtory of Surgery, a man of pro- 
and jud * I have 8 non here, 


much opportunit! uainted 
| — . Jed me, that very 
few indeed ſuffered whom the law would not have 


_  -condemned. It is certain alſo, that ſome were ſuf- 
* eee 
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and condemned to death. There was one fuch in- 
ſtance in the ſection des Cordeliers, where M. Pe- 
a file Rves. 
This is the beſt account I enn give you ; of this- 
Ange affair. Thoſe who concetve re inally 
the work of ſome particular men, have rl Ma- 
tat, Roberſpierre, Sergent, Panis, Santerre, and 
Danton. But proofs have not been brought for- 
ward; and, till 1 am otherwiſe informed, I muſt 
believe that the treachery of the court made the 
tenth of Au 2 tenth of Auguſt laid the 
foundation' of the ſecond of September and the 
Duke of Brunſwick provoked the execution of it. 
Let us now endeavour to trace the origin of the 
erroneous opinions entertained in England reſpect- 
ing the French revolution. I faid, that we at firſt 
regarded it in a doubtful point of view, becauſe we 
thought it would not ſueeeed; for we did not know 
how Rrong and univerſal a ſpirit of liberty had ari-- 
ſen in the nation. As it. advanced, it ed more 
of our confidence; but it proceeded fo o violently, 
and fo ſoon autran the limits . ideas of liberty, 
that it awakened a jealouſy and diffike in many 
minds; and theſe prejudices were unfortunately 
confirmed by various other caufes. One of the 
firſt and capital of theſe was the miſreprefentation of 
the newſpapers.——T he editors of theſe journals were 
often mifinformed as to the facts: yet, had they 
confined themſelves to fact, their 5 would as 
been comparatively few. But they 1 
in criticiſms and ſpeculations on hate oe +2 
this they had neither adequate ſources of informa- 
tion, nor ſufficient knowledge of the genius and 
manner of the country. It is eaſy to a ſu- 
bea knowledge of a foreign 260 but to de- 
neate juſtly its "hiſtory; to trace events to their 
ſources 


. 
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ſources in its character and habits, ſo as to appreci- 
ate their real nature; and fix the degree. of approba- 
tion or cenſure which belong to them, requires 

luch an intimate acquaintance with a people as can- 
not be obtained without living amongſt them, and 
poſlefling 8 of information and a capa- 
city of profiting from them that does not fall to the 
mare of many of the claſs of writers now. alluded 
to. Every man of obſervation, who has viſited fo- 
reign countries, muſt have experienced the errone- 
oulneſs of the firſt judgment he pronounced on 
practices different from thoſe of his own country; 
and will certainly own, that, when he knew the 
whole, he found many things to be proper, and even 
neceſſary, that appeared to him at firſt uſeleſs ox 
wrong. It is for this reaſon that the books of tra- 
vellers, even of ſuch as do not intend to deceive, 
are filled with abſurd wonders, with applauſe and 
cenſure equally miſplaced. A mind full of -Engliſh 
ideas is incapable of juſtly appreciating ſingle parts 
of French manners; as a mind filled wick French 
ideas is incapable of forming a juſt judgment on ſin- 
gle parts of Engliſh manners. For Ys reaſon the 
ideas and conduct of the French are almoſt con- 
ſtantly miſrepreſented in our newſpapers; and the 
ſame happens to us in theirs. As they know. ſtill 
leſs of us than we do of them, from their almoſt 
univerſal ignorance of our language, it is-incredi- 
ble what abſurdities one meets with in their jour- 
nals relative to the affairs of England. . 
But miſrepreſentation from ignorance, though 
a copious enough ſource, was not the only one of 
the errors of our newſpapers. The majority of 
them muſt be attributed to miſrepreſentation from 
 defign. It was ſuppoſed from the beginning of the 
Prench revolution that our court viewed it 2 
| „ : u 
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_ unfavourable light; and therefore all thoſe- called 
- miniſterial papers united in decrying it. Add to 
this, that the opulent emigrants, and eſpecially M. 
de Calonne, ſpared neither pains nor expence to in- 
fluence them. It is, I believe, a notorious fact, 
that the latter expended conſiderable ſums in this 
way. The motives'are obvious. - - © 
| F or theſe reaſons I have -maintained, ever fince 
the beginning. of the revolution, that no man could 
form any adequate- idea of that. great event from 
Engliſh- newſpapers. The Morning Chronicle 
comes near to form an exception; and owes its ſu- 
periority to the impartiality and talents of its editors 
—to their great exertions to procure information 
and to their ſtricter adherence to the authority of 

the French journals.  _ ff 
But I muſt obſerve farther, that even the French 
journals do not convey to an Engliſh reader a per- 
fect idea of the French revolution, as it affected 
the whole of the country. For they are all printed 
in Paris, repreſent its ſtate, and imbibe its charac- 
ter. Now Paris has been the centre of all the agi- 
tations, and the theatre of crimes unknown in the 
country. It preſents, therefore, a picture of the 
revolution ſo much more unfavourable- than the 
other parts of the kingdom, that I will venture to 
affirm, had one Engliſhman known the French re- 
volution only from a journal publiſhed at Paris, and 
another only from a journal publiſhed at Bourdeaux, 
where peace and tranquillity have almoſt uninter- 
ruptedly reigned, their general idea of the event 
would "9s 336A widely different. I could wiſh, 
therefore, our:countrymen, if they mean to do juſ- 
tice:to,the French revolution, not to miſtake Paris 
for France, nor reaſon from the troubles of that cor- 
rupt metropolis to the ſtate of the provinces, w—_ 


It was not the umm, apers only that calumniated 
che French revolution. At a very early period, it 
1328 with all the powers of eloquence by 
Mr. Burke, a writer who had long enjoyed an ex- 
tenſive reputation, and whoſe opinion, on any ſub- 
zect relative to politics, could. not fail to excite cu- 
 Noſity, and to be read with attention. Introduced 
into life under ariſtacratical patronage, be was led 
to eſpouſe the party of oppoſition in parliament, and 
in conſequence loſt the favour of the court. While 
his. party had a proſpect of ſucceeding, and by their 
numbers and talents formed a formidable nhalanx. 
Agaiaſt the miniſter, Mr. Burke adhered faithfully 
to their cauſe, and during the. illneſs of the kings 
no man laboured more diligently to eſtabliſh the re- 
gency. But when under the adminiftration of Mr. 
Piet, the abilities and prudence of the miniſter, join-- 
ed to a ſingular concurrence of fortunate circum- 
ſtances, had gained him the general confidence of 
the nation, and rendered the hopes of oppoſition al- 
molt deſperate, our author appeared deſirous of 
looking out for an opportunity to make his peace 
with the court, and found it in the French revolu- 
I Iam ready to own, that there were in that revo- 
lation ſeveral circumſtances calculated to ſhock Mr. 
Burke's early prejudices ; and I am far from accuſ- 
- ing him of having no motive to write againſt it, 
2 Ons of — himſelf to the — he 
14 ways ſeen government through the acles 
_ of ald eſtabliſhments, and not as it is in itſelf, or as 
it ought to be founded in the nature of man, and in 
the principles of eternal reaſon. But while I make 


this concefon, which candour obliges me wee. 7: 
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muſt at the ſame time declare, that I cannot give 
him-all the credit that ſome. do for his predictions - 
reſpecting the French revolution; for many of them 
have not been verified, and he that makes a num- 

of bold gueſles, will always ſucceed in ſome of 
them. Thoſe that have taken place, have gene- 
rally ariſen from other cauſes than thoſe fuppated by 
Mr. Burke; and I may add, as to the reſt, that the 
judicious friends of the French revolution fareſaw, 
as well as he did, and feared the evils he predicted; 
but as they believed there was a poſſihility that they 
might not happen, they were glad to ſee a trial made 
for the inſtruction of the human race. For inftance, 
in treating of military juries, and other novelties, 
propoſed in France, Mr. Chriſtie declined vindi- 
cating them, and repreſented them only as bold ex- 
periments, worthy of being made, to aſcertain how 
far we could goin extending liberty and equal laws 
to all the claſſes of ſociety. It is taking a ſafe fide, 
in all caſes, to propheſy the failure of great under- 
takings, for few of them ſucceed, compared to thoſe 


I that fail. There were, I dare ſay, many narrow» 


minded, fplenetic, or ſelfiſn men, who predicted 
the ruin of thoſe heroic ſpirits, who firſt projected 
a voyage round the world, and perhaps reproached 
their undertaking as a mad attempt, which would 
end in their own deſtruction and that of the ſeamen 
they carried with them. It is eaſy to argue in this 
way; but generous minds hope the „and ſee 
with pleaſure the commencement of enterprizes, that 
promiſe to improve the condition of humanity ; re- 
Joice in their progreſs, and mourn at their fall. 
But there is another reproach of more impor- 
tance to be made to Mr. Burke: it is, that, in all 
probability, his predictions, and thoſe of the wri- 
ters who followed him on the fame fide in France, 
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were in a great meaſure the cauſes of the evils they 
foretold. Mr. Burke predicted the death of Louis 
the ſixteenth, at a time when not a human being 
in France had ſuch an idea in his mind; and the 
eloquent and ſpecious deſcription he gave of the 
"imaginary difgrace and diſtreſs of royalty, moſt cer- 
tainly had a conſiderable effect on the mind of that 
unfortunate prince, and ſtill more on that of the 
queen, and the perſons of her court. We all 
know that the king had no reaſon to be diſcontented 
with his ſituation as it was determined by the Con- 
ſtituent Aſſembly: but we alſo know, that no- 
thing is ſo eaſy for an able man, as to render a 
weak man diſcontented with his condition, by per- 
ſuading him that he is ill- treated, and painting to 
him delufive pictures of advantages that he ought. 
to enjoy, or of inconveniences that he ought not 
to ſuffer. But for Mr. Burke, and his aſſociates 
min France, it is highly probable Louis the ſixteenth 
might now have been reigning peaceably on his 
throne. I do not mean to accuſe their intentions; 
but I am warranted to ſay, that their writings con- 
tributed at once to render the court diſcoſbented 
with the revolution; and the nation ſuſpicious of 
the court. Of conſequence, they had a great ſhare - 
in producing the calamities of the monarch and his 
Os | 
A multitude of writers i replied to Mr. Burke. 
Mr. Chriſtie produced * fa#s that have never been 
diſproved. Mr. Mackintoſh vied with him in his 
own manner, and exhtbited his eloquence without 
his diſorder; while Paine, by profound reflections 
on the origin of government, and the rights of 
man, opened a new field of ſpeculation, and made 
a deep and extraordinary impreſſion on the publie 
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I know not whether you ever chanced to meet 
with the opinion of Mr. Garat, at preſent mi- 
niſter of the interior department, on the works of 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Mackintoſh ;. but if you have 
not, I am convinced you will thank me - com- 
municating it. When one peruſes, ſays be, the 
work of Mr. Burke, ſo full of fire, diſorder; and 
opinions taken for granted—o bold in ſtyle, and 
ſo feeble in reaſoning—one would ſuppoſe that one 
read the work of a young man; while, on the other 
hand, that of Mr. Mackintoſh, ſo well arranged, 
ſo firm in principles, and exact in reaſoning, gives 
one the idea of a mind matured by age and experi- 
ence: yet Mr. Burke has ſeen ſixty years, and Mr. 
Mackintoſh not thirty.. But Burke is an old orator, 
and Mackintoft a youg philofopher.. Originally 
their powers may not have been very different; 
but the one has nouriſhed his faculties by the ſtudy 
of ancient rhetoricians. and parliamentary orators, 
while the latter has formed his. mind by the Rudy 
of Locke, and Tacitus, and Collins. N 

A variety of other anſwers to Mr. Burke ap- 
peared, and the public read with ſatisfaction the 
"5 9 of Mr. Rous, Mrs. Macaulay Gra- 

am, Miſs Wollſtoneraft, Sir Brooke Boothby, 
and others. Thefe writers made a' powerful im- 
preſſion on the thinking part of the Engliſh nation. 
The momentary effect of Mr. Burke's eloquence 
was effaced, the conteſt on his ſide became doubt - 
ful, and at length diſadvantageous. The war with 
Auſtria and Pruflia, as it gave the idea that the 
Freneh. would certainly be cruſhed, gave a turn to 
this diſpoſition of things; but when the victories of 
Dumouriez extricated them triumphantly from this 
danger, the public approbation of their cauſe be- 
came ſtronger than ever. All the timid men, who 
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vere afraid to declare their Kae 08 and all thoſe 
who have no prince ＋ but to be with the uppermoſt, 
began openly to uſe the French ſide; and this 
di ion was Saby diſplayed at the anniverfary 
of the Engliſh revolution, at the London tavern, 
Nov. 4, 1792, where France occupied the whole 

attention of a moſt numerous, reſpectable, and har- 


- monwns com 


attached to, and which Mr. Chriſtie had 


A feries we ec events were however approaching, 
which were calculated to produce a ver 

rent effect. The conftitution of 1791, formed 
* che firſt Aſſembly, being deftroyed, and with 
it thoſe principles of 9 and that li- 
mited monarchy which the Engliſh ai Ents, 


the effect of his reaſoning was in conſequence in- 
validated; and Mr. Paine, > having intermixed ſeve- 
ral perſonal ſarcaſms en and govern- 
met of England, whi 1 
 fons, and red his principles far beyond the ſyſ- 
tem eſtabliſhed in our country, gave riſe to a re- 
cpu ag it, which alarmed the court; the nobles, 
the clergy, and finally, all the great proprietors. 
A ſpirit of general terfor was produced, and by 
_— perfons, for certain ends, zealouſly propa» 
gate 
| e deſtruction of the monarchy ir France on 
the roth of Auguſt—the. horrors of the maſſacre 
af the 24 of September, and then the death of the 
king, S alienated the minds of Engliſhmen 
from the French revolution; rendered popular a 
war, which otherwiſe no miniſter would have dar- 
ed to undertake; diſguſted all wiſe, and ſhocked all 
humane men; and Left to us, and all who had 
: d the cauſe, no hope but that Heaven, which 
\ knows how to bring _ out of evil, would watch 
Over 
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ever an event ſo intereſting to the wellfare of 
mankind as the French rev ; nor fuffer the 
folly and vice of the agents 8 ft, to 
ſpoil the greateſt and nobleſt enterprixe ever under- : 
taken by a nation. 
A variety of ſecondary cauſes operated, in con- 
junction with theſe primary ones, to altenate the 
minds of our countrymen from the French revolu- 
tion, Tt is curious, and may be uſeful to trace a 
few'of them. 
- 3 bave long held the firſt 5 | 
are reluctant to up their place, 
or 7 5 n WEre Debate above 
them.  Accuftomed' to regard their own conſtitu- 
tion as the perfection of civil polity, the Engliſh 
= nad n new Bune'of Kiſipprobeticn of the Tomek 
inſtitution: they forgot that their deareſt privi 
teges, trial by j Jurys. the liberty of the 1 and 
other advantages, had once been regarded by forei 
nations as audacious [aides aud had — — 
lized the deſpots of Europe and their degraded 
ſubjefts, as much as the new experiments of the 
French did at preſent. It was a common laying 
in France, _ that 
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and the freedom of { Pad, as of writing an pub- 
lic, affairs, the deareſt rights of Engliſhmen, were 


_ conſtantly repreſented as abſurd and noxious privi- 
leges, that occaſioned eternal commotion in the 
ſtate, and diffurbed the peace of government. In 
: fpite of theſe fafts, when circumſtances aroſe that 
Hurt their national vanity, by exalting a rival 
people, 


| # The king of England reigns in hell. 
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people, many of our countrymen ap 3 to have” 
forgotten the ancient hiſtory of England —the na- 
tions ſeemed to have changed ſides, and Engliſh» 
men talked of France as Frenchmen were wont 
to talk. of England. But truth changes not. 
with the faſhions of the times. It was not to 
be forgotten, that the Engliſh. had been the firſt . 
bold experimenters, in the ſcience of govern- 
ment in. modern Europe—the firſt who carried in- 
to practical execution the calumniated principle 
f EQUALITY=——the firſt. people who formally 
brought a monarch to the ſcaffold—the firſt afſer- 
ters of the neglected rights. of man... In the commou 
Jaw: of England, and in the commentaries of. the 
older lawyers. on it *, I have found-.all-- the funda- 
mental principles of. the ia declaration des 
droits de Phomme.. | 
But, ſaid ſome, we made Sur revalation without 


* bloodſhed, and theirs has been a continued ſcene 


of conſuſion and murder. It is true, the revolu- 
tion ef 1688 was accompliſhed. with little trouble; 
but it produced the wars of 1715 and 1745, in 
the laſt of which the metropolis very nearly fell 
into the hands of the enemy; a' circumſtance that 
would have placed a popiſh deſpot on the throne, 
and annihilated the liberties of England. And it 
is to be obſerved, that the 5 of 1688 was 
but one of many events that formed the Engliſh 
conſtitution. That ſyſtem was the fruit of the la- 
bours of ages of ſtruggle and confufion. The 
eftabliſhment of our bertics coſt us many wars 
nnd amidſt the civil difſentions cauſed by the 
conteſt of principles againſt ancient error, our hiſ- 
tory. records a . ca ogue of. crimes and cruelties 
| committed 


* See the book entitled © Doffor and Student „* Forteſeue de 
„ . 
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committed on all ſides. Whoever, Madam, will 


examine theſe annals, will ſoon be convinced, that 


we have not much ground to reproach our neigh- 
bours. In France, indeed, a greater number of 
events have been crowded into a ſhorter ſpace of 
time; and the enormities in France have been 
committed at a period, when, by means of the fa- 
cility of communication, all public events are more 
widely and rapidly circulated than in former ages; 


circumſtances that alter the appearance, but not 


the reality of the caſe. We now enjoy the bleſſ- 
ings of freedom, and have forgotten the price it 
coſt our anceſtors to obtain it. But no people ever 
travelled to the temple of wi a path ftrew- 

ed with roſes; nor has eſtabli of exile ever 
yielded to reaſon and juſtice, till after a ſevere 
ſtruggle. I do not pretend to juſtify the French, 
but! do not fee much right that we at leaſt have 
to condemn them. We cannot even reproach 
them with the fate of Louis the ſixteenth, without 
calling up to remembrance that of Charles the 
1 will very readily grant, that the French have 
been guilty of many imprudences in the courſe of 
their revolution; and J think I can prove, that the 
antipathy conceived againſt them by other nations, 
owes its origin in a great meaſure to this circum- 
ſtance. I ſhall previouſly obſerve, that they were 
under à neceſſity of making ſeveral important 
changes, all of which had a tendency to alienate 
the minds of numerous bodies of men, and to in- 
duce them, both at home and abroad, to cenſure 
the ſyſtem of the revolution e. 


The 
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The dimination of the royal infleence and autho- 


rity, muſt have diſguſted eee and peo- 


rhe coin 
T abolition of the feudal right, fore with an 
uate, and others with no inderanity, mull 

ee eee great number of ſei 
country men, as well as their — 

muff to the nobles, 
and thoſe dependent on them, from the humili- 
e Ren rs 
nobi 

The de . of the parliaments. diſguſted a 
numerous and opulent body; and the x er | 
in the military conſtitution, with the want of 
. diſcipline that was the immediate conſequence 
_ of it, amongſt the ſoldiers, alienated the 22 
of all the ſuperior officers. 

The reforms in eccleſiaſtical affairs made a mul. 

titude of foes, and theſe of the moſt terrible 
kind. The abolition of tythes, the es in 
the dioceſes, and the abolition. of monks, enraged 
the clergy, and terrified all the weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious of the nation. 
Should we admit all theſe changes to have been 


neceſſary, we cannot however deny, that ſeveral of 


them were made too taſtily, and with too little ten- 
deraeſs for the ancient prejudices and habits of life 


| of thoſe who were affected by them. 


The alienation of the eccleſiaſtical lands has 


been fo well defended by Mr. Mackintoſh and 


other able writers, hat I cannot, for my part, en- 
tertaiu a doubt on the ſubject. But it appeared 
hard in the eyes of that thoſe who had 


been accuſtomed to live in ſplendour and affluence 
ſhould on a ſudden be ſo much reduced; and it 


6963 that the diminution ſhould not have 


taken 
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| taken place before the death of the actual incum- 


dents. To this the French replied, that the re- 
duction of the enormous ſalaries of the higher 
clergy was neceſſary to enable them to augment 
thoſe of the lower orders, the only perſons almoſt 
who were really uſeful to the ſtate. The reduced 
falaries were declared to be amply ſufficient, if 
the clergy would live as became their office, with 
temperance and ſimplicity, inſtead of ſcandalizing 
their profeſſion, and injuring religion, by an ex- 
ample of riot and luxury. As the nation had 
taken upon itſelf the care of the poor, with which 
the clergy were formerly charged, it was contend- 
ed, that on this account a conſiderable reduction 
of their revenues was a juſtifiable. meaſure. Fi- 
nally, it was faid, that had they been burdened 
with the cares, expences, and duties of ſocial life, 
had they been obliged to provide for a family, 
zreater 3 would have been ſhewn them; 
ut that, being ſolitary and often uſeleſs individu- 
als, the diminution of a revenue, which few of 
them applied to any good purpoſe, was to be re- 
rded as a meaſure of public utility: not to men- 
Ko that as moſt of them were ſuſpected of be- 
ing ſecretly enemies to the revolution, it would 
have been very dangerous, at ſo critical a mo- 
ment, to have left ſuch large revenues in their 
power, as they poſſeſſed under their ancient ſyi- 
tem. 7 ; | 


If thefe various conſiderations do not juſtify the 
immediate reduction of the ſalaries of the clergy 
they at leaſt palliate it in a great degree. The 
misfortune is, that they were more adapted to 
ſtrike people on the ſpot, than ſtrangers, who ei- 
8 could not know, or not ſo well ſee che force 


With 
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With reſpe& to hereditary nobility, 1. merits 
your particular attention, that it was really abo- 
; fed ed at that moment when the nobles renounced 
all their peculiar privileges, and ſubmitted to be 
in every reſpect as the reſt of their fellow-eitizens. 
After this, nothing remained but an empty 'name, 
which conſiſtency ſhould have perhaps induced the 
nobles to have given up alfo; but which the peo- 
ple ſhould not ave — with, as they had 
obtained the thing. i ; is remarkable, however, 
that it was the abe ition of the name, that made all 
the noiſe and clamdur both in France and in Eu- 
rope, inſomuch that although the meaſure was ſup- 
ported by Montmorency and La Rochefoucauld, 
two of the moſt ancient families of nobleſſe in 
France, it occaſioned a general murmur in that 
country, and a general Gap robation throughout 
Europe. The reaſons alleg 4, to vindicate Te by 
the French legiflators ow” that after the renun- 
<iation of all privileges, the titles connected with 
them became uſeleſs, and ſerved only as odious 
marks of diſtinction amongſt the citizens. It was 
added, that the name might, at ſome future period, 
be the means of bringing back the thing ; an ap- 
prehenſion that could not fail to augen 3 to 


the ſuſpicions temper of the French people, and 


which the prodigious clamour occaſioned by the 
abolition unfortunately appeared too well to juſ- 


a 
Bectes theſe there were a variety of other mea» 
dares adopted by the French, which were either 
palpably unneceſſary and impolitic, or of which the 
neceſſity and policy were at leaſt in a very great 
degree queſtionable z and an impartial ſpectator can- 
not excuſe them, for raiſing up needleſs hoſtility 
; of wanton TS at a * when they 
| * e 
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were conſtrained to make ſo many enemies, by the 
changes which their fituation unayoidably requir- 

If the deſtruction of the monarchy was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, certainly the death of the king was 


not; and France might have ſtruck ſurrounding 5 


nations with reverence at her ſublime clemency in 
place of ſhocking all Europe by a condemnation, 
the juſtice of which was at beſt doubtful, and which 
the generality of them at preſent conſider as an atro- 
cious crime. This ſanguinary ſtep excited horror 
4n all the princes of Europe, from the legal ſove- 
reign of our favoured ifland, to the deſpot of Con- 
ſtantinople; for Selim the third, as ſoon as he re- 
ceived the news that the French had put to death 
their grand ſultan, gave way to emotions of rage, 
and changed the lenient meaſures he had adopted 
towards the French, into violence and perſecution. 
I had a much worſe effect {till than this - By vio- 
lating royalty in ſo unneceſſary, and, as it was 
thought, in ſo unjuſtifiable a manner, the French 
legiſlators offended the prejudices of the people ia 
Europe, and in conſequence, rendered national and 
unanimous thoſe wars conimeneed againſt them by 
various princes, which, but for that, would have 
be en languidly and ineffectually carried on. 
However much indiſpoſed our countrymen were 
to the French from preceding reaſons, it is certain 
that the death of the king alone prepared their 
minds for war, and completed the triumph of the 
enemies of France in England. Various eircum- 
ſtances too attending the trial of Louis the ſixteenth, 
which gave it an appearance of injuſtice and cru- 
elty, contributed to ſtrengthen the fatal impreſſion 
it had made on the minds TY there; = the 
barbarous malignity with which certain perſonas 
Vor. II. * = - perſecuted 


have, 
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perſecuted the memory of the fallen,monarch, the- 


abſurd phraſe of tyra, which they conſtantly rei- 

_ of a poor weak prince, who was neither na- 

vicious, nor had half talents. to be a tyrant, 

ry Wo as it could not fail to do in the higheſt 
ree, our reflecting countrymen, 

t is natural to, aſk, what could have induced 

the French to adopt ſo unneceſſary and ſo impolitic 

a, meaſure? The anſwer is, the violence of the 


people, hurried on by the manœuvres of a fet 0 
hy yr and unprincipled men, who. at this pe 


tained the chief power in the ſtate. -* Kg 


will recollect, that, as I formerly ftated, we had 


paſſed the GOLDEN, d indeed were now arrived 


dt the RON AGE of the French revolution. The 


had ſome. ſhadow of reaſon too; for in all 

the progreſs of the revolution they have never com- 
— „* any violence without —.— that appeared 
to them ſufficient to juſtify it. They ſaid, & if the 
2 traitors. have been 2 why ſhould 
reateſt of all be ſuffered to eſcape 27 KI 
nf Qed with bitterneſs the maſſacre of the ten 
of Auguſt, which they always regarded: as occaſi- 
aned by the court. During the trial I have fre- 
2 and difficulty to © got ine the Convention 
the number of w and dying men who. 


4 


Were aſſembled there to ſolicit vengeance: and it is 
i 2 that che ſevereſt menaces were offered to 


theſe, deputies who appeared diſpoſed to adopt le- 
nient meaſures towards the king. How aften hep | 
been denounced ſince, and | what riſks of 


CO 


ing 
ws, at bet e th cn vel of pro- 


* 


— 


moting the: liberties -6f mankind; ts be yin 
on the ſame ambitious: projects that: were FP juſt 
cenſured in the old government. This objection, 


ſo far as it applieth their conpue/tt,. was exoveds. 
ingly ill. foun d; and could not have been made 


but by thoſe who had been inattentive to the cir. 
CU in which they were placed, and which 
rendered it ĩimpoſſible for them to have acted other 
wiſe than they did. But the cafe is different with 
reſpe& to their re-unions-of other countries: to their 


own, which were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


with great cantion; and not until the voice of the 


great majority of the inhabitants was freely and un- 
equivocally pronounced in favour of the meaſure. 


Such was the caſe at Avignon. Afterwards 


fewer precautions were obſerved; and finally, aft 
opinion having been circulated, that the Rhine, the 


Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Ocean were the natu- 
ral and proper boundaries of France, it did not ſeem 
neceſſary to be very ſcrupulous in extending them 


to theſe limits, when the ſacrifices were to be at 


the expence of powers hoſtile to che republic. 


Theſe proceedings, however, alarmed foreign prin- 


ces, and afforded- them a pretence for alleging, 
that, if this ſyſtem of fraternizing was not checked, 
the French would over-run all Europe. Moſt aſ- 


ſuredly the National Convention bad no ſuch idea 


moſt aſſuredly their object was infinitely different 
from that of ambitious conquerors; but it muſt at 


the ſame time be allowed, that very unguarded ex- 
preſſions were uſod by ſome members of the Con- 
vention, who have more patriotiſin than good ſenſe; 


and, upon the whole; it ſeems evident that afriend- 


ly allianee between them and the vanquiſhed nati= 
ons would have anſwered every end of the re- u 
| WY without 
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without _ them to the imputation of anbi- 
tious projects and luſt of domination. 
. , + cannot quit this ſubject without remarking, | 
that, from all I can judge, the true origin of this 
- tyſtem of fraternizing is to be found in the concert 
of princes 1 4 the revolution. The French 
unqueſtionably had no intention, at the beginning 
of their bree nor for a long time after, of 
enlarging their territory; nor would they ever have 
thought of ſuch à project, if the combination of 
ns to cruſh them had not ſuggeſted to them the 
neteſſity of oppoſing to this a combination of the 
people, and of ſurrounding their own country with 
à barrier of emancipated provinces, united to them 
by the ſtricteſt ties, and equally intereſted as them- 
{elves, to maintain the ſyſtem of liberty and equa- 
lity | againſt the attempts of crowned deſpots. 
Wherever, therefore, the plan of fratern:zing na- 
tions is mentioned, I would have it recalled to re- 


5 membrance, that there exiſted, previous to it, a 


moſt formidable 3 of kings. | 
be conduct of the French to the emigrants of 
their own nation, has been much cenſured ; ang un- 
queſtionably, | whatever may be ſaid of the general 
principle, it is impoſſible to conceive any thing 
more cruel or unuit than the operation of theſe 
laws on certain individuals. The difficulty is in 
ſuch caſes to ſeparate the innocent from the guilty ; 
and to make ſuch a law as will enſure the puniſh- 
ment of the. laſt, while it leaves room for the firſt 
to eſcape. For ſome of theſe men no puniſhment 
was too ſevere; whilſt others; timid, deluded, or 
ignorant, merited the compaſſion of their fellow- 
citizens. The cafe of the emigrants will never 
be rightly underſtood, if we do not attend to it— 
that from the RT of the revolution, and 


much 
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much more in the later ſtages of it, as already ſtated, 
there has exiſted fo great a ſtruggle between two 


parties, as merits well to be termed a crvil-war,. 
under the appearance of peace. I ſhall have oc 
fion to- illuſtrate this idea more fully foon ;- and 
| ſhall only now obſerve, that, if this be true, we 
fall not be fo much ſurpriſed at the ſeverities 


againſt the emigrants. For in all ages and nations, 


thoſe citizens who abandoned their eountry in the 


hour of her danger, or who took up arms againſt 
her cauſe, have eonſtantly been treated with great- 


er rigour than foreign foes. The enmity of fellow 
citizens has ever been more inveterate than that of 
ſtrangers, in proportion as their love is greater, 

their common duties more binding. 


H have already noticed, as a change perhaps ne- 5 


eeſſary in the circumſtances, the inſtitution of mi- 


E e other regulations irreconcileable 
with the ancient ſyſtem of diſcipline. It was feared 


at the time, that indiſcipline might be the conſe- 
| quence of theſe alterations; and in fact, in a cer- 


tain degree, this has been the cafe... Who then 


could have imagined that the French legiſlators 


would have been fo imprudent as to increaſe this 


evil, by deereeing that the ſoldiers ſhould chooſe all. 


their inferior officers? Every man of experience 
in military affairs ſaw the inevitable evils chat would 
follow from, this raſh* meaſure.” All- the- generals 


complained of it; and the judicious Camus, com- 
miſſary to the army. in the Netherlands, told the 


Convention, on his return, that, if they did not 
repeal this decree, they would never have order or 


diſcipline in the army. For, added he, the majo- 


rity of thoſe who are elected officers obtain their 


elevation by promiſing to relax diſcipline, and* 
5 T maintain 


, 

. 

ö 
1 
! 
; 
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anaintain themſelves in their place by keeping their 


The Freneb have been cenſured for a want of 
2 —5 to religion; but, if this cenſure be juſt of 
ſome individuals amongſi them, it does not there- 
fore hold of the National Convention, who in all 
| * public conduct, have reſpected the religion. of 

their country. Wich reſpect to their aſſembling 
en Sundays, it bas been already obſerved, that the 
urgency. and importance 3288 
apologiſe for that —— and it js carefully 3 
noticed, that Sunday in Catholic countries was 
never * the fame e in nr 


puty 

heard of before nor fince. There are abſurd and 
thoughtleb men in all public -aflemblics. There 
— well as an France. Nor 

is Scotland without its is we may be- 
eve a late phyſician of who ſays, In 
bac urbe, nbi de Summi Numias extents indics - 
et acriter- diſputsandum oft .“ But, whatever 
there may be in thia, it is certain that the looſe and 
imprudent enpreſſions made wie of by ſome indivi- 
quals in France on the ſubject of religion, were 
imduſtrioufly circulated in foreign nations, and did 
dne! e we ee by COIs 


ia pt as exiftence of th si e. Deity is 
6 
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to che that the French had thrown off all 
regard to feligion. As La Source juſtly obſerved, 
the member Who prepoſed to deprive all the Catho- 
lic elergy of their ſalaries, and Jacob Dupont, ko 
made a public profeſſion of atheiſm in the Conv n- 
tion, did more harm to the caufe of France than 

the armies of Auſtria and Pruffia. Theſe men 


were deeply miſtaken, if they thought that the tra- 


Jority of eh mation were of their opinion: they 
were deeply miſtaken if they believed that even 
the inhabitants of the corrupt metropolis were 

for the rejection of all religion. Weare not, Me 
dam, to judge of che Parifrans às möſt of the Eng- 
ch do, from a few peopte of faſhion with whom 
they have deen acquamted. We muft ſpeak of 
the Botrgens, and of the great maſs of the people. 
Almoſt the whole of them are ſtill befievers ; and 
thoſe even who have no reafon to give for their 
fajth are 
judices continue to oppofe the decifions vf mature 
Treaſon; in others, relaxation of Harals, byinereaſ- 


ing for, . 7 augmented, inſtead of diminiſhing | 
ſuperſtition. hall great corrupt cities there 1s 
much * chere is much fear. 0 


I paſs to ſome ſmaller imprudences, which have : 
furniſhed ground for cenfure on the French legiſ- 
lators. Their blameable haſte to a? has often 1 e 
prived them of the time heedful to pn well; r 85 

bence obliged them to diminiſh their dignity, b7 
undoing what they had done. And they have a always: bY 
attempted fo much at once, that they have had no 
leiſure to explain, in many caſes, the reaſons of - / 
their conduct. To quote but one inſtance— To 
how many ſevere a ng ill-greunded cenſures have 
they not expoſed themſelves 157 want of taking N | 


enough to explain what they meant by the term 
EQUALITY 5; 


id not to believe. In many, early pre- 


8 
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* 
\ 
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EQUALITY; and to ſhew that they confined” it to 
equality of rights, or, in other words, that all were 
equal in the eye of the law, and that all had a title 
to qual juſtice! Hence the moſt abſurd prejudices 
| were . propagated reſpecting this phraſe. It was 
pretended, that it was meant to equalize all for- 
tunes ; a meaſure that we know, if it were practi- 
cable, could not be kept up for a ſingle: week, 
nor for a ſingle day, ſince, even. in twenty-four 
urs, induſtry, exertion, and virtue would obtain 
me predominance over idleneſs, inactivity, and 
vice. Some amongſt us imagined themſelves wiſe. 
when they pointed out the abſurdity of. calling men 
equal, ſince by nature they were totally different in 
ſtrength and talents; as if any one could be fo 
abſurd as to · contend for equality in that ridiculous 
application. of the term. Finally, in England ſo- 
cieties were inſtituted to ſuppreſs levellers, as 5 
were termed, although in fact and truth no ſucks 
perſons exiſted” Iii] 


While I mention this, I cannot help tecollecting 
an ingenious illuſtration of. the argument by Mr. 
Garat. wer WM Every bod | in. F rance, f ſays he, 
«<. knows well, that thoſe troops of weak or. igno- 
rant princes, of . whom. hiſtory. tranſmits to us the 
names, and who, from the height of their thrones, 
ha ve made the effects of folly deſcend. on the heads 
of their people, were very far from being equal 
in talents to thoſe men of rare and exalted : genius, 

who, in the ſilenee and obſcurity of their 2 
kae enlightened the world. We all know that 


James II. had neither the ſoul of Sydney, nor the 
pPhiloſophy of Locke. Nobody would have ſuſ- 
pected Lewis the Fifteenth of writing Monteſ- 
quieu's Spirit of Laws. But equa/ity MH rights. is 


Minuter 


quite a different affair. 
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| Minuter circumſtances have alſo contributed 


their ſhare in diſguſting Engliſh obſervers of the 


French revolution. The want of order in the 


National Aſſembly the indecent noife and confu- 
ſion the licentious applauſes of the tribunes ap- 


peared ſhocking to Engliſhmen, accuſtomed to 


the dignity and regularity generally preſerved in the 
Houſe of Commons. It is true, in their: cenſures 
relative to this, they did not make ſufficient allow] - 
ance for the peculiar character of the French na- 
tion, nor for the intereſting nature of the ſubjects 


they had to diſcuſs. They did not conſider that they 


were comparing the calm progreſs of an old eſta- 


liſhed government in a time of profound peace, 
with the agitated movements of a revolution in a 


nation at war; and where every day produced dif- - 


cuſſions that rouſed all the paſſions, by oppoſing all 


- 
I 


prejudices, and attacking all intereſts. - Tranquil 


ſpectators of the ſtorm, they would have had the 
- mariners caught in the middle of the tempeſt, pre- 


ſerve the ſame compoſure as they did in viewing it 


ſecurely from the ſhore ' ff; 


I could ſhew, in ſeveral other reſpects, that ſuf- - 


ficient allowance has not been made for the peculiar 


genius of the French nation, in the cenſures-paſſed 


on it in England. The French are a lively, im- 


petuous, and irritable nation; and their revolution 


is marked with their character. It has the faults 
of it and the virtues of it. I obſerve advertiſed in 
the newſpapers a work of Mr. Arthur Young, en- 
titled, « The Example of France a- warning to 


* 


England.” — The n is copious; and When 


treated hy this able an 


ingenious writer, muſt form 


an intereſting publication. I would only obſerve, 
that, had you even a revolution in England (which 
God forbid ſhould af be neceſſary !), it would 


" 


not 


.  _ : VEETTER®O | 
not—it cauld net be ſuch a one as the French revo- 
lution. For the men and the eireumſtauces are to- 
tally diſſimilar. You have not in England the fame 
| of abuſes to change—you have not the fame 
maſs of folly and vice to ſtruggle againft—your 
people are neither ſo generally 7 norant nor feroci- 
ous as the French populace—and, what is above all 
in your favour is, that you have not amongſt you 
that ſhocking ineguality which disfigured human 
fociety in France. There — were all in 
extremes; exceſſively exalted or exceſſively de- 


baſed; and the people, once delivered from the 


tyranny of the great, having neither friend, coun- 
ſellor, ber confidant, e themſelves to the 
Wanderings of their own ignorance or paſſions. 
In England, on the contrary, there is a long ſeries 
of clailes of well-informed and worthy men, in the 
middling ranks of fociety, who connect the rich 
with the poor, and the men of large property with 
thoſe who have none. In France the queſtion was, 
whether certain princes and dukes, or whether the 
loweſt of the people ſhould govern the country. 
And, whether the firſt or the laſt obtained the 
predominance, there was danger of tyranny, The 
two claſſes were too far diſtant to place confidence 
moans ̃ ˖( | 
Thbere is another remark, which I think it very 
important ta make in this place. The example of 
France, though in many reſpects implacable, will 
certainly, however, be often applied to England; 
- anddequctions will be made from it, that may pro- 
"duce very ſerious conſequences. If France does 
not aid us in advancing our liberty, let us at leaſt 
take care that ſhe does not farniſh the means of 
depriving us of part of wh at we have, Let the 
real. patriots ef England be on their guard. Let 
5 28 | us 
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us | Beware of thinking, that, becauſe a corrupt or 
frivolous people were unfit for a ſyſtem of extenſive 
liberty, that therefore ſuch a ſyſtem is bad; of, to 
put the caſe more accurately, let us beware of a6h- 
dluding, that, becauſe a people degraded! by deb- 

potiſm were unfit to be all at onte entruſted with. 
freedom, that therefore it might not have been 
ſafely eonferred on them, and their condition ren- 
dered more happy by it, if they had been conducted 
to it by a gradual and wiſt preparation. It is tod · 
eommon- to reaſon from abuſes apainſt the p 
uſe of things- We have ſeen the lieentivuſneſs of 
a peopls: but let us guard againſt drawing atgu-- 


ments from it to increaſe the power of mo- 


narchs. 
This letter has extended much beyond' the limits: 
1 originally deſigned.— I muſt now haſten. to 4 
eoncluſion, and only mention in a curfory marmer 
- the other objects that remain to be treated. | 
If Thad mote leiſure, I would have pointed out, 
amorigſt other cauſes of the erroneous judgments: 
of our countrymen reſpecting the French fevolu- 
tion, their confounding the agents with the principles 
of it. The principles were often pure, when the 
nts were moſt depraved:. On many oecaſions, 
when Engliſhmen were railing againſt France, an 
intelligent man might have repliedto them: “ You 
are only painting the vices of Marat or Orleans: 
but Heaven, which accompliſhed uſe ful ends by | 
Borgia and Catiline, may.aiſo promote a ſyſtem of 
wiſdom and juſtice by means of Orleans and Ma- 
rat. 5 
I ſhould have ſhewn that many, if not ill of the 
evils of the French revolution may be traced up to 
the effects of the old corrupting ſyſtem of go 


vernment. Fhat ſyſtem had deftroyee the * 


-of 


of the people, and rendered them unſit for liberty. 
As all things: under it were managed by intrigue, 
it had; created. a general ſyſtem of sUsPICioN. 
That ſuſpicion has cauſed the ruin of the beſt con- 
 cexrted meaſures ; for, as no man truſted his neigh- 
be dab f, —— _ in _— 8; could 
any" ] unctionary preſerve for any length 
| —4 the confidence of thoſe under bim. Nerf 
denunciations were made againſt thoſe entruſted 
with the executive part of government; and all of 
them were readily believed by the people. Hence 
tze conſtant changes of miniſters, and the eternal 
accuſations: of generals, and other public functi- 
.onaries. Many of theſe men, who were originally 
honeft, appear to have been forced into bad con- 
duct, by having their patience worn out with end- 
leſs inculpations. Hence the want of general 
union ſo neceſſary at ſuch a period. Hence the 
multiplied and abfurd ſeverity of laws againſt emi-- . 
grants, conſpirators, traitors, &c. &. Mr. Burke, 
o whom I am ready to render all juſtice where I 
can, juſtly remarked, that there was too much ſuſ- 
-picion manifeſted even in the firſt conſtitution. It 
was true : but he did not penetrate into the cauſe 
of it; or rather it would not have ſuited his argu- 
ment to bring that cauſe forward. The truth is, 
that ſuſpicion was not the fault of the new ſyſtem, 
but of the old, which, by corrupting all, had cut 
up the roots of confidence, and rendered every man 
afraid of another. 5 8 
The maſs of Folly and vice introduced into the 
nation bythe ancient ſyſtem furniſhed a terrible ob- 
Facle to the revolution, and might alone have been 
fufſieient to account for its failure. Never before 
Dad the world ſeen deſpotiſm united with ſo high a 
degree of civilization. Hence depravity was car- 


ried 
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ried to a degree unknown in modern times, and in 


European climates. . All the great towns were more 


or leſs debauched ; and Paris was a ſink of vice and 
corruption. A body thus diſeaſed was not to be 
cured by ordinary means. Humanity would have 
| — the balm of reform into the ulcers; but 
Reaſon pronounced them too corrupt to be cured. 
Enſe recidendumꝰ was her awful ſentence wheat 
ſhe lifted up the ſword of revolution. 

If any proof had been wanted of the degree af 
folly. and depravity to which the old ſyſtem had re- 
duced the principal claſſes of ſociety in France, 
what could be a more ſtriking one than the conduct 
of the emigrant princes and their adherents in Ger- 
many ? -Obſerve what kind of life they led there. 
Expoſed to the greateſt danger, and to the chance 
of loſing all that was dear to them in life, they were 
unable to forget the diſſipation of the ancient court: 

revived in exile all its follies and all its vices. - 
. became a miniature of Verſailles ; and 
the men who had their character, their fortune, 
their life itſelf at ſtake, - were occupied, juſt as they 
uſed to be at the old court, in intrigues, and quar- 
relling about miſtreſſes. The ſame thing happened 
in Italy, where even the licentious Romans were 
ſcandalized at the vices of the refugee prieſts. If 
ſimilar things have not been obſerved of thoſe in 
England, it is becauſe the eſtabliſhed: decency of our 
manners has ſcared them-from Amt their real 

character. 
Such were the men which the old government 
of France had formed, and ſuch the men who were 
to be re- made and moulded to republican virtues. 
Our friends in England have not ſufficiently attend- 
ed to this. They have not reflected how difficult 
it 
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U tten that it is in fact a _xew-brrth. — 
have already hinted, that diſtant cee in 
jadgi ng of various parts of. the French. revolution, 
ve not allowed fufficicatly for the preſſure of cir- 
eumſtances, — the moſt extraordinary that 
ever occurred to a people. I vall jutt-mentivn- LY 

few of them 

I. The 1 — of a powerful. ariſtocratic par- 
rom the very beginning of the 


ritation amongſt the pe 

II. The — . of che Dukes of Rrunſwielz 
whoſe threats were ever _ to the . of che 
people. 
III. Fbe ending kings, fornagd at Pitnitz ; $; 


an aſſociation of: a new kind, as terrible as it was. 


monſtrous. Our countryman, Dr. Parr, has left 
me nothing to add to his eloquent reflections on the. 


_— eres civil war, which, 1 the name 


of peace, has exiſted in Frunce ſince the beginning 
of: the revolution, and openly broke forth in the 
latter periods of it. I promiſed to illuſtrate this 
more at large, but muſt defer fo doing fo till another 
op 

£3 495 Lv ſeveral other circumſtances, > 
my leifure permitted me to enter into details, I 
muſt, — farther obſerve, that our friends in 
England, in judging of the French revolution, do 


not ſeem in many caſes to have allowed even for 


the ordinary weakneſſes of human nature. It has 
always been the foible. of man, to run from one 


c wy 
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| for the moment, run from deſpotiſm to licentiouf- 


neſs—they have committed the common fault of - 


our nature. Let us reaſon of them as we-would do 
of ourſelves, and let us allow them time to return 
to the juſt medium. | 

No man is more ſhocked than I am at the erimes 5 


and horrors that have taken place in France, or ta 


ſpeak more juſtly in Paris, during the revolution 
ut moſt of them have been the work of villains, 
who profited of a time of public confuſion to work 
out their own infernal purpoſes. Moſt of them 
have therefore no real connection with the revolu- 
tion; and with reſpect to the few that have, it muſt 
= aps ry that a period of revolution is not 
unter 5 of by the rules that apply to ſeaſons of 
quillity, Great public commotions, 
oeh as thoſe in 5 rance, bring forth all the paſſions 
If the French revolution has been ſtained with _ 
 feenes of vice and cruelty, it has alſo exhibited 
ſome of the nobleſt examples of generoſity and 
virtue that any age or nation can boaſt of. It 
has exhibited acts that rival thoſe of Greece and 
Rome: and ſurely France merits ſome indulgence 
from mankind, if, with men formed under the old 
deſpotiſm, ſhe has not been able, all at once, to 
earry into practice the ſublimeſt principles of j 
tice and wiſdom ever adopted by mankind. 
errors will paſs away, her erimes are — 
and will be forgotten; her principles will be immor- 
tal, and her declaration of the rights of man will 
periſ only with the human race. 
Revolutions exhibit man acting on a — 
hence they produce great virtues, and at the ſame 
time great vices. Three of confuſion form 


© vaſt peried in ng l . individeab;- big thay 
| | ACE 
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hes: 


make only a point in the /ife of a' nation. They 


make, indeed, almoſt an imperceptible point, if 
that nation is conſidered as a part of the great whole, 
and as affecting, by its uct, the future fate of 
Europe,. and of the world. The revolutions of 
all other nations, our own and that of: America ex- 


ecpted,. have done nothin} for mankind. "What 


i nifies it to the world who is deſpot in Turkey, 


who vanquiſhes or is vanquiſhed in Perſia ; who 1s 


] Pope of Rome? The conteſt then is about the maſ-- 


ters, but the em continues the ſame.. In France, 


the conteſt has been about principles, and theſe the 


moſt important, the moſt ſacred, the moſt eſſential 
to the happineſs of man. Let France be arraigned 
before 'the tribunal of the human race—ſhe muſt - 


plead guilty.to many eharges—but ſhe will ſtill ap- 


ar a meritorious criminal. For who before 4 
declared aloud, in the name of twenty-five millions 


of men, to attending Europe, thoſe truths which 


lay concealed in the works of a few philoſophers? 


Who, before her, dared to combat all errors, and 
braving every prejudice, through good report and 
evil report, publiſned the complete manifeſto of the 
_ lected rights-of human kind! ! 

,* Wor I -muſt conclude. . What I have already 
written, or may farther write, will, I am perſuaded, 
find favour with you, and with a few more of the 
well-informed and reflecting. : but I do not expect 
that fuch ideas will meet with general approbation, 
at this moment of agitation and prejudice. For 


my part, I am prepared for cenſure; but I entreat 


3 


1 


7 


you to witneſs, that J appeal from the public judg- 


ment of 1792, to that of 1799. I might make the 
period ſhorter, but I. am lung 95 be. thought 


enthulaſtc in my. en, therefore have 


13 


4 
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Rated ſeven years. I will add, that certain perſons 
will do well to be moderate in their triumph at this 
moment, leſt their ſentiments and declarations ſhould. 
be recorded and produced at a time when they may. 
be leſs ſuitable than they are juſt now... . 


N . 


Whether France will finally be able to extricate. 
herſelf from an inteſtine, as well as external war, 
which now aſſail her at once — whether ſhe will be 
able to ſupport her republie; or fatigued with anar- 
chy, repoſe herſelf in limited monarchy; or finally, 
overwhelmed. by her foes, be forced to accept that 
conſtitution which they chooſe to give her, are. 
points that dune my 1 to decide, Were J. 
to conjecture,, would ſay 1 
maintaining her own freedom, but not in communi». 
cating it to her neighbours, But ſhould ſhe even 
he overpowered by her enemies, and. ſhould conti- 
nental deſpots wiſh to load her with the moſt gall- 
ing chains, I cannot forget, Madam, that. Britain 
is concerned. in. this tranſaction I And this recollec- 
tion cheers my mind; for a free and generous peo- 
le cannot condemn twenty- five millions of men to» 
be ſlaves: No: The ſevereſt ſentence that England 
can ſuffer to be pronounced, even on her rival, 
would be, Let. France be delivered from the do- 
minion of. a ferocious mob—let her be afferents 
Ra anarchy,. and reſtored. to reaſon and. lawful 
ſway PP” Thus, terminate how it will, I truſt the 
French revolution will promote the good of France, 
and this proſpect eonſoles me amidſt the preſent 
Glk... wes 4 Bee phe” 
The French revolution began in wiſdom ; but 
what wiſe men begin well, fools often by their in- 
terference ſpoil at the end. The French legiſlators 
borrowed from ignorance only the ftrength of its 
arm; they certainly never intended to make * 


„that ſhe will ſucceed '""—_ 
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hal taken the fide of corrupt politicians, inſtead of 
chat of à people ſtruggling for freedom, the firſt 
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its diſordered head. One revolution therefore ſuf- 
ficed all wife men; but the court forced a ſecond 
one, and then all was confounded. The people 
were called upon to judge, when they had no means 
of fudging. They had already ad, and their ho- 
neſt energy oaght then to have ceaſed. Deprived of 
che means of obtaining knowledge, by ha degra- 
dation into which the ancient ſyſtem of civil policy 
had placed them, they ought not to have been 
place? in the ma of political Judges 
It is much tod raſh to common wy, that the cauſe of | 


: Prance i is loſt—the probability is ſtill in its favour ; 
_ and were it otherwiſe, Madam, I ſhould * ve han 


trix cauſa. placuit diis, fed vita Catoni *. 
muſt be his mind, al low his thoughts, ME, — 
Fepret having eſpouſed fuch a cauſe, or wiſh that he 


gift of Heaven; cum qui us errare malim, quam 
cum Mis recte ſentire +-. 

When TI'faid that the French revolution began} in 
witdom, 1 admitted that it came afterwards into the 
hands of fools. © But the foundation was laid in 
wiſdom. I muſt intreat you to mark that circum- 
Kance ; for if even the ſuperſtructure ſhould fall, 


the foundation would remain. The BasTILLE, 


tough honoured b Are Burke with the title of. 
the ting*s ce 1 (a ſhocking ſatire on every humane. 
and ju ee). will never be rebuilt in France; 
and the Nei of the rights of man will re- 
main eternal, as the truths it contains. In the early 


ages of che — * revalutions of ſtates, and. 


the 


. git, but Cato ons forthe 
"Dy With whom I would rather erv, than think rightly with the: 
A byperbalical exprefſion of Cicero. $22 | 
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a incurſions of barbarians, often overwhelmed 
knowledge, and occaſioned the loſs of princi 7 be 


but fince the invention of printing has. di 


ſcience over Europe, and accumulated the means 
of extending and preſerving truth, PRINCIPLES can 
no more be loft, Like vigorous ſeeds committed 
to the boſom of the fertile earth, accidental cir- 
cumſtances may prevent their vegetation for a time, 
but they will remain alive, and ready to ſpring up 
at the firſt favourable moment. 

What then is the concluſion of the whole mat- 


ter? This, ſurely, that PRINCIPLEs are never to 
be abandoned, however unſucceſsful may be the at- 


to carry them into practice. We in Eng. 
land, however, have had practical experience of the 
effects of right principles: our maxims of li- 


| Berty have proved their intrinſic worth, by counter= 
acting even the natural defects of our country. 


They have made, as Addiſon happily expreſſes, 
© our bleak rocks and barren mountains ſmile ;”* 
and on the careful preſervation of thefe maxims de- 
pends the continuance- of the bleſſings they have 
procured us. But I muſt concdlude 


c O Liberty! expand thy vital ray, 
% Oer the dark globe diffufe celeftial day; 
<< Glad diſtant regions by thy bliſaful voice, 3 
44 »Till India's wilds, and Afric's fands rejoices ©, 
Thy fpirit breathe, wide as creation's ſpaces _ - 
* Exalt, illume, inſpire the human race; 3 
* As heaven's own =ther through expanſion whuPd, _ 
« AttraQts, ſublimes, and animates the world .? 


Thus wiſhes a worthy member of the Britiſh 


Senate, and fuch are your wiſhes and mine. 


„ Courtenay. 
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The- correſpondence between Pache, the Minifter of” 
+. ax, and Dumourier, has unveiled this myſflery.. 
Same extrafts. from this correſpondence are ſub= 
+ Joined, which. will explain the cauſe of the late: 
TRIO — 


+ 


_ — — — — 2 — 


— 


We | AM quite averſe to every offenſive: and 
external war, particularly every war. which carries 
us beyond our natural 3 that: is to ſay, the 
Alps and Pyrennees on the ſouth, and the Rhine on 
the north and north-eaſt. IL ſhould have been even. 
_ averſe to the. invaſion. of the Low Countries, if 1 
did not ſee, in the liberty of our neighbours, a 
barrier more folid;, and much leſs expenſive, than 
that of fortified places. 

| of Dumourier with the Miniſter pub 
9 liſhed in Paris, Nov. ef won ode ee | 


Nn AL Cuſtine is an excellent ſoldier ;. 
he has given proofs of it: but he ſhewed: only the 
phyſical force of war; he has perceived neither its 
moral tendency nor its political reſults. His inten- 
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but his conduct and his intention are at utter va- 
riance; for, if we go into Germany, if we even 
croſs the Rhine, we ſhall know neither where we 
are going, nor how we ſhall return. Our war will 
become a war of adventures, ruinous both in men 
and money. e 


Ciorreſpondence of Dumourier, _ 
: Nov. 10, 4792. 


* 


Yov have aſked my advice ,on the plans of 
: Cuſtine; I have ſent them to you: you inform me 
that you approve them: nevertheleſs, by the orders, 
which you have given Bournonville, and by your 

laſt letters, it appears to me that you have follow- 
ed a plan totally oppofite. I have juft learned that 

Frankfort is taken by aſſault by the Auftrians. 
Whether the news be true or alte it is nat leſs 

true that Cuſtine has ſtrangely committed himſelf. 

Le Brun ſends to me, on the 3oth, that he was 
very uneaſy: it is not leſs true, that the egregious 
fault of not taking Coblentz may coſt us all the 
ſucceſs of this war, becauſe there is no poſſible 

means of re- union between the army of Alſace and 
that of Belgia. 

| + | Correſpondence of Dumsurier. 


II $EE with concern, that you diſapprove the 
contract made the 8th of this month, by the com- 
miſſaries in chief, Malus and Simon of Dunkirk, 
for the ſubſiſtence of the army in Brabant. I muſt 
obſerve, that it is by means of this contract that the 

army has been ſerved ſince that period: if it had 
not been fo, it would have periſhed with hunger. 
At the moment which. was to decide the fate of 
Belgia and the ſucceſs of our arms, the magazines 
| were empty; no ſubſiſtence; reſources diftant and 
FF | FOR uncertain 
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uncertain ;- and confequently-the motions of the ar-. 
m impoſſible. Tou will not take it amiſs- that I 
have concluded, on terms very advantageous for 
_ the republic, a contract which has ꝑre the ſuc- 
cefs of my campaign, and withont which I ſhould 


have had r nor forage for my 
| cavalry. | : Pear” r 
i of Dumourier, 


Nov. 23s 258776 


Lee 3 


Tur General (Labourdonnaye) has behaved 
himfclf more as a conqueror than a friend; he has 
canhfcated the public revenues to the profit of the 
French nation. His agents: threaten. the towns 


with: military 12 as the Pruſſians did in 
that he may be recalled. to his 
former 


I beg 
tion, where, if he hurts me perſonally, 
he will noc be able-to injure the intereſts of the re- 
* K * E 


Nov. 27 1792» 


Ss to you, that had you purpoſely meant 
to diſorganize the army, and arreſt its ou 
could not have choſen a more diſaſtrous method th 

depriving me of two commiſſaries known by their 
es and their honeſty, and of an undertaker 


= — full of reſources. 
I am. perſuaded beforehand that theſe citizens 


will clear "hemſelyes from the impatations wich 


are laid againſt them, and which are a part of thoſe 
odious conſpiracies which I have already denounc- 
ed to the miniſter of war. But it is not leſs true, 


„ 0 e 
placed 
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placed in a fituation to loſe the campaign, hy be- 
ing thus deprived. of the only men who were, able 
to 8 for the ſupport of the army. I charges 

Colonel Weſterman with the care of the citizens 

Malus and Leſſagnac, who, ſo far from fearing, 

have requeſted me to be ſent as expeditiouſly as 
poſſible to confound their enemies. 
N Domourzet to the Miniſter of Juſtice, 


o 


Err is time for me to deyelope all the ener- 
gy of my character, and to diſplay all the indigna- 
tioa which I feel againſt any thing. which betrays 
the expedition with which I am, charged, and the 
means which are. uſed to thwart and ruin it. You 
have given me as an aſſiſtant General, Bourdon- 
naye, who takes every method to bring eivil war 
into this country, to expoſe our weak garriſons to 
de murdered, and to cauſe our nation to be abhor- 
red. This is not all: I have been promiſed, and 
you yourſelf have done it in your letters, all the 
means of ſubſiſtence, camp equipage, clothing, 
hoſpitals; and I fee nothing but partial ſupplies 
arriving, ſo that half my army want neceffaries. 
You have promiſed' me money ; I have received 
nane, and the paymaſter of the army who is ar - 
rived: has brought but very little.  — 
Thus it is that 60, ooo men, beyond. their fron- 
„ are delivered up to want and diſorder. If 
after all the obſtacles which I. meet with on the 
FFF 
rxuining the ition, on which the glor) 
* of. my country; when I. ſhall arrive 2 
Liege, when I ſhall have placed on the Meuſe the 
army which. I command, and when, by the poſition 
f its quarters, the conqueſt of the Lom Countries 
| ſhall be aſſured, I will fend to the Convention my 
diſmiſſion, 
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diſmiſſion, mich my reaſons to BET being. perſo» 
nally attainted by'the plots with which they ſeek to 
ruin all my operations, and to hinder myſelf from 
becoming the inſtrument of Nux or of ava- 


rice. 
TEENS + * Correſpondence of Dumourier, 
E223 | 22 Nov. 27, 179% _ 


+ 


— der eren igen. rau be. has 
my permiſſion to go to Paris on a fami air im- 
n | affeting, conveys to. you theſe diſ- 
Des — — 
. Fown to you that, in. in general, this ſyſtem of de- 

nunciation is eſtabliſhed with ſo dreadful a rapidi- 
ty, that it cannot but alarm the beſt citizens; be- 
cCauſe it nouriſhes ſuſpicions and animoſities, which 
poiſon all the mildneſs and fraternity of this. riſing 
republic; throws us into a ſeries of proſcriptions, 
which take their ſituations from the agents. of the 
republid before they are. judged, and which ſubſti- 
tute the accuſers in place of the accuſed, often- 
times to teward them for a calumny, or for a de- 
nunciation built on very flight grounds. 


Correſpondence of Dumourier, | 
Liege Nov. 29, 1792. 


ar army diminiſhes Aly! in a moſt alarm- 
"oy rey T have not more than 21,000 men un- 
der my command: there are few battalions that 
amount to 300 men, and companies are reduced 
to ſeven or eight. The decree which declares the 
country out of danger, has made the greateſt part 
of the volunteers think that they are free to go: 
a great number have departed without leave: a- 
mongſt thoſe that remain, the greateſt part, and al- 
molt whole battalions, having made their declara- 
| tion 
> 


** | 
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tion two months ſince, demand their diſmiſſion 
on the firſt of December, that is to ſay, to- mor- 
row; and if the National Convention do not take 
very ſpeedy meaſures, I ſhall not be able, accord - 
ing to the terms of the decree, to retain any. 

The revolution is very far from being effected 
in Brabant. The cabal of Pruſſia, Orange, and 
Vandernoot, of the prieſts and the ſtates, reigns 
over three-fourths of the country, & %. - - 

— — You will obferve alſe, that I am 
very far from being aſſured of the Dutch. The 
opening of the Seheld, cannot but diſpleaſe theirs 
extremely. - I ſheuld not be aftoniſhed if England 
and Pruffia: ſhould -excite the Stadtholder to declare 
his reſentment. There is a garriſon of 9600 men 
in Maettricht, and preparations are making which 
indicate at leaſt ill-will. T cannot engage to march 
forward before I know the reſolution of the Dutch, 
for if they fall on my left, whilſt che Auſtrians fall 
on my right, the army of the republic would be loſt 
without reſource, and the Hberties of Liege and the 
Low Countries would be ruined for ever, 

| Ciorrepondence of Dumourier, 

liege Nov. 30, 2798. 


Iris thus chat, contrary to the intentiom 
of Cambon, I am obliged to be che leader and pro- 
viſioner of the army I command : t is thus that it 


is without bread, or money. Judge what 


ought to be my indignation when I ſee that all 
| theſe objects are preſented falſely to the National 

Convention; when I ſee the adminiſtration totally 
—  diforganized, and replaced by men who themſelves 
acknowledge their incapacity to render any fer- 
vice; when I {ee che army wanting every thing, 


+ Vow. IL N 


avarice3 
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avarice; when I ſee, finally, all my plans thwarted, 
my campaign perhaps ruined, and my reputation 
a by men guilty themſelves or deceived by 
8 | ers. je 4 Eh 4 


| Correſpondence of Dumourier, : 
. Decem. 2d, 1792. 


Ir ſeems that for ſome time paſt all your de- 
ciſions tend to diſorganize the army, and reduce 
it to deſpair. — — When the decree paſſed 
which takes from the general the nomination to 
military employ, I ſubmitted without heſitation : 
but I own that your bureau have made a horrid 
abuſe of it. It is thus that the army. I command 
is ſtuffed with adjutants and co-adjutants, who 
know not a word of their trade. Amongſt others, 
they have ſent us an adjutant, a pupil of Mr. Veſ- 
tries. I ſhould have no objection to his profeſſion, 
and ſhould paſs by his title, if he had as many brains 
in his head as he has ſuppleneſs in his joints and 
| lightneſs in his heels. The intention of the decree 
has been, without doubt, not to leave to the gene - 
rals the means of making too many creatures in 
the army by their nominations ; but they ought at 
leaſt to be conſulted for the higher commands and 
places of truſt ; and eſpecially the choice ought to 

fall on officers known by the ſoldiers, and who have 

their confidence.  , ; v 


| Correſpondence of Dumourier, 
| Decers. ad, 1792. 


EE «a # a 


Lo have broken all my meaſures by a falſe 
parſimony, by a narrow niggardlineſs which will fall 
back on the nation, and ruin both you and + 
gagents. When I have come to this open declara- 
Von of war with you, it is not againſt you cp 
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ally that I declare. But I have been the ſcape-goat 


of guilty men, who have reduced the army I com- 
mand to the moſt wretched extremities. - Y ou have 
_ preſented falſe ſtatements to the National Conven- 
tion and my friends: recolle& yourſelf ſpeedily ; 
you will be reſponſible both for the loſs of time, and 
the ruin of a victorious army. | 
BEAT. Correſpondence of Dumourier, 
Decem. 7th, 1792. 


——Yov tell me you are not a military man. 
But this excuſe is of little avail, ſince you ought to 
_ confult- me or follow my plans: you or your col- 
leagues have committed an irreparable fault. I ac- 
knowledge the virtues of the citizen Roland. When 
you ſhall- read to him my letter in the council, he 
will be ſenſible of the great injury he has done the 
republic from his little ſuſpicions reſpecting victo- 
rious generals, and his pretended auſterity on my 
moral character. It is not by little houſehold vir- 
tues, or narrow ſuſpicions, that the affairs of a 
great nation are to be conducted. All the precau- 
tions that have been directed againſt me, might 
have been directed againſt a little ambitious intriguer 
like la Fayette, &c. „„ | 
- Dumourier's letter, dated the 8th of December, 
contains his reaſons at length for not obeying the 
order of the Executive Councih which decreed, 
that the army ſhould not go into winter quarters 
till the enemy had been puſhed beyond the Rhine. 
The impoſſibility of executing it is apparent from 
the extracts already given. In this letter he details 
them more at length: the picture he draws is af- 
fecting—“ Above all, I declare to you, that the 
troops have ſuffered ſo much, that they are —_— 
Vans NY, diſcouraged, 
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ef diſaipline.—I o to my country the truth 1 

prateſt againſt the decree of the council, becauſe 

ii is not to he exeautad, and chimerical With this 

Ppinion, if the council perſiſt, it would be impoſſi- 
ble: to charge me with the execution. — 

: S LE © Eh eta > 5:4 
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__ .Crrizexs Commiſſaries, you ſee daily your- 

ſalves how rapid the diſorganization of this army 

| is: hom guilty are the men who-under a falle pre- 

tence of aaconamy have broken contracts, which 


Y 


n are nos ſeeking to re-eſtabliſh, and which 


ani affund us the means of ſuhſiſtenee from day to 
day, It will eaſt many millions to repair, and that 
imperfectiy, the exil which they have done. — 
I demand juſtics for the crime they have commit- 
ted againſt the Nation, in reducing this unhappy 
army i a ſituatian more diſaſtrous than if it had 
loft. battles:; and depriving it, by a monopolizing 
infamous ſyſtem, of the great raſeurces which the 
Lom Countrics offered of every kindt. ww 
make uſe of you to break the contracts; which 
muſt now be re- eſtabliſhed to hinder the army from 
dying expre6ly of hunger, As to your clothing, 
. dur (contracts are fill warſe. I can have 
ans at Liage for three livses ſiſtsen ſous, and the 
hes are ancellent; and you ſend me deteſtable 
Shoes, that goſt ſeuen or eight livres. Your ca- 
mattes cnſt fifty: or ſutty franes, and do not laſt two 
months:; whilſt the citizen. Malus, on — 7 — 
bureaus threw all their own faults, would have 
found here a ſtuff more ſolid and warm, and which 
rauld-have coſt only from. . 0 
a - 2 very 


2 
* R f. of _ 
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-Þ renders our pofition more alarming. 
. de wien our - great artillery, where: 
ſhall I find horſes ? What ſhall I do with the arm 
itſelf ? without ſtraw, with tents torn and rotten, 
clothes or ſhoes a0 this inftant. a a. 


without 
My health is ertirely rumed; as much "by" the 
fatigues of two cirmpaigne; extremely rigorous, 
during which F have not fpared myfelf more thatr 
_ the ſoldters, as well as through ehagrin and __ | 


tion; which have tos mach. affected me; its feet 

the deſtitute evndition of my brave comrades. 

is abſolutely indiſpenſuble for me to take alittle fog 
poſe, being really > —4 — E moreover 


my breaſt rr tes drone 4 0 


- 4 


 Correſpandenee of Dumourier to bache, 
Deren. 18, 1 792. | | 
After reading this correfpondenee, of which theſe 
extracts form a part, the retreat of the Freneh from 
_ the Low Countries, and the fitfare of the expedi=— 
tion againſt Holſand, remain ſufficiently acebumed 
for. Dumourier's letter to the Convention, whielt 
fear or ptudenee hindered them from reading, but 
wm he himfelf has Pens will her ory all the 
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TEE alt letter, ad che 10th of con- 
tains a detail of the intended operations in Hollands, 
which were to have begun with an attack: on Zen- 
land; but the project was laid afide by the adviee 


of Miranda. Of the ſpirit of fraternization whicke - = 
ke rea ratios eo A 
tries, 


a. -:.c SS T2D2=8/4/:: 
d offices, an ex- 


You will £2 to Antwerp, you will be joined. 
there by the Dutch patriots, who will bring you 
_ carts, and conduct you, knowing themſelves the 
eaſineſs of this expedition. The miniſter of ma- 
rine gives orders to prepare furnaces, &c. in each 
of the three gun-boats, to fire with red hot balls. 
Theſe three boats draw but little water, and will 
eaſily drive off the frigates (the Engliſh frigates) 
by the ſuperiority of their fire and the heat of their 
ſhot. . Take as a pretence for your journey to Ant- 
perp the borrowing of eight millions of florins, 
which you ought to make there. As I have pre- 
| pared it, exact this demand with ſeverity, and in- 
| form this city, its clergy, and its merchants, that 
| the French will no longer be the dupes of its ma- 0 
| levolence ; that they will levy by contribution 
| what they ſhould otherwiſe borrow ; that you know | 
who are the capitaliſts, and that you ſhall take 
from them, and leave them to arrange it with their 
fellpw-citizens. Tell them that J am labouring 
to procure the repeal of the yecree of the 15th of 
December. — — — Getalift of the rich; 
call them individually to the Hotel de Ville, keep 
them there, and do not releaſe them till they have 
reſolved to comply, either with good will or by 
- compulſion. If jt is with good will, take imme- 
diately two millions of florins for the expence of 
the expedition. If it is by compulſion, impoſe on 
one fifty thouſand,” on others more, others leſs, ac- 2 
| ing to their rank; and order the payment in 
eight days, keeping them under guard. Do the 
lame thing with the clergy, but ſeparately from the 
92 . | merchams. 


£ _— 
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merchants. During this rigorous operation, which 
can alone fave the French and Belgie armies, com- 
bine with the Dutch patriots the plan, &c. 


Dumourier to Miranda, Paris Jan. 10. 


bs. oy + oe Ai depends on diſpatch and ſe- 


crecy.—l will unfold my plan from day to day: it is 
precipitate—becauſe events preſs on us, and we 
have not a day to loſe. Prepare it then without loſs of 
time. If I and more obitacles here, whether the 

ariſe from the indeciſion of the executive where, { 
from the ſlowneſs of committees, or the ſavage di- 


viſion of the factions, I will daily inform you of 


them. Finally, if no one will hear me, if ſuſpi- 
cions, bad faith, the ſpirit of faction, niggardlineſe, 


more ruinous even than ſordid, are placed between 


me and the ſal vation of my country, I will give in 
my diſmiſſion, and weep in ſome other corner the 
fate of my blinded countrymen. 


9 


I THINK your plan extremely difficult to be exe- 
cuted, from the ſituation and abſolute nakedneſs in 


which our armies and magazines at preſent are. If 
ou would leave / out of your plan the expedition 


into Zealand, it would be much more practicable, 
as far as I can ſee; and we ſhould not have to com— 


mit ourſelves with the naval forces of England and 
Holland, who would not fail to ſtop us at the be- 
ginning of our enterprize; having on our ſide no 
maritime forces to oppoſe to them. ä 

Remember, General, that it was the Zealanders, 
with their boats, who firſt arreſted the hitherto vic- 


torious land forces of the tyrant Philip; and more- 


over, 


. 
. 
* 
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we that Zealand will All of lf when he . 


h 3 
| | Miranda 0 Dumourer, Er . 


I 8 Fe if war be decided on 8 us, 


Holland and England, we muſt only make a falſe 


attack on 
Venlo, Guelders, Emmerick, fall back on Nime- 
Juen, and by the heights of Amersfort, hem U- 
trecht, gain "he fluices of Moyden, where Mar 
ſhal. Luxembourg failed in 1672; and. then 
ſhall arrive without difficulty at Amſterdam. 


this campaign, which muſt be neceflarily expedi- : 


and then ſeize on Maeſtricht, 


tious, and which I have a long time meditated, we 


mult reckon but little on the aſſiſtance of the pa- 


triots, and trait only to our own forces, and means | 


of In. 
b Dunonrir to Miranda, Pars Ja. 79. \ 


F wn not ſpeak” fo you of -the events of this 


_ country. I endeavour to prepare every thing as if 
| were to make the campaign; and it is {ti 
that I hall not make it, for nothing, i 
ded an, and certainly I _—_— 
8 8 
$5: Damon 1s Kd, Paris Jn. 19. 


_ The 8 
the King) will probab 


Europe our enemies. 


make all the people of 
is what has been de- 
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8 (the excctuidn of 


. (ER ers ERA. executive coun- a 
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We are yet uncertain what part England will 
take; and it is this reſolution which-fhall determine 


our conduct with reſpect to Holland. 'Fhe: council; 
_—_— to the wiſhes (apres le defir) of the Eng- 


Dutch, have fixed on me to go to England 
as ambaſſador extraordinary, to have a categerical 
anſwer from this nation for peace or war. In cons 
ſequence of this, orders have been iven to ou 
ambaſſador, Chauvelin, to return. To- morrow 4 
ſecret agent will be ſent, well known to Mr. Pitt 


21 and Mr. Fox, to demand from both parties, that 


is, from the whole nation (c-eſt a dire à la nation 
toute entiere), a ſafe conduct for me, and the aſſu- 
rance of being well received, whatever be the ſuc- 
ceſs of my miſſion. As it is 2 or a no that Tam 
oing to demand, like Cato at arthage— this! miſe | 
fon will only” laft eight days. | 
A confidential perfor is ſent 1 the Hague; te 
advife Lord Auckland and the Grand Penſionary 
Van Spigel, to come to confer! with me, agrecably- © 
to their own requeſt (felon leur propre demande) 
on the frontier, between Antwerp and Breda, to 
in a negociation. This Hietle abode at Antwerp 
me time to receive the courier of the 
r Le Brun, who will bring the anſwer from 
Tann If this anfwer be categories} and friends 


Paris, to take m laſt inſtructions; or will gez 
accorting to the of the council, from Ant- 
werp to Calais to embark. . If, on the contrary, 
the anſwer be evaſive or peremptory, I will attack 


Maeftriche en after, &e. * Wh 
 Dumoutler'ts — Paris 1 8 
WEers 


yet flatter themſelves, then 1 wil return ts 


— erer 

WHEN you ſhall have begun your expedition, 
and I my hardy enterprize, you will no longer be 
able to receive. any orders from me; for our com- 
munication will be altogether interrupted, till we 
Join again on the march which I ſhall make by 


trecht; when the revolution ſhall be made at Rot- 


terdam and Amſterdam; where I ſhall not ſtop, in 
order to rejoin you more quickly, and diſembarraſs 
you from your- ſieges, by the orders which I ſhall 
give, through the new republic, to the different 
commanders. [| ſhall : with me, moſt proba. 
bly,.a reinforcement - of Dutch troops. If I do 
not completely ſucceed, I ſhall endeavour at leaſt 
to take poſſeſſion of Breda, and perhaps alſo of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, or Bois-le-duc, to cover our flanks 
till ſpring. TO IE | dy 

But the more daring my attack is, the more hope 
I have of ſucceſs. If I were ſtrong and had time, 
I would take a more methodical; march. In the fi- 
tuation we are, we muſt aftoniſh, and ſtrike deſpe- 


rate ſtrokes. I 


Me undertake a buſineſs as difficult as it is auda- 
cious. Here it is that we may well ſay, Conquer 
or die ! Our intimate friendſhip will ſmooth all 
difficulties—you are my faithful ſecond, and I hope 
every thing from you. On this important occaſion 
I regard our enterprize as the only means of ſaving 
| the republic. ets ef; gt ee ee ee 
N Dumourier to Miranda, Antwerp Feb. 11. 


2 — — 
* 


— — -— "THINK how important it is, my 
dear friend, that you ſhould employ the Pruſſians, 
to hinder their march on me, who have but 15,000 
men, and ſcarcely that; nevertheleſs, there is no 
going back. My van will depart the 18th, I ſhall 


follow 
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follow the 19th. Spread reports continually, through 
the army, that I am coming; and haften to get to- 
gether your artillery and your carriages, not to de- 
ay after you have taken MaefFtricht It is on your 
ſpeed to ſecond me that depends the fate not only of 
_ Holland but of the republic, and the liberty of na- 
tions: for, if wedo not ſucceed in our invaſion of 
Holland, having neither the love of the Belgians, 
whom we have on the contrary exaſperated againſt 
us,- nor an army proper for the defenſive, we ſhall 
be driven from the Low Countries with the fame 
| celerity as we rendered ourſelves maſters of it. 
Nothing but diſgrace and conſternation can follow 
this retreat, which cannot be otherwiſe than dif- - 
orderly, and we ſhall have much difficulty to defend 
our own country. Such are our dangers, and it is 
only by the moſt daring courage, and the greateſt - 
rapidity, that we can fave the republic. 0 
: Dumourier to Miranda, Antwerp Feb, 15. 


In fix or eight days, at moſt, I hope to finiſh 
the bombardment of Maeſtricht, and, by a rapid 
march immediately after, to proceed on to Nime- 
guen with a body of 25;000 men, to join or ſup- 
port Dumourier, who will have penetrated into 
Holland on the other ſide, according as we are 
agreed. I cannot help foreſeeing great difficulties 
in all theſe enterprizes; but I —— that we ſhall 
ſurmount them, if time or chance be any way fa- 
vourable to us. . | 

SET. Miranda to the Miniſter of War, Bournonville, 


0 Liege, Fob. 17. ö 


Tun 
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Tun delays which I experience put me out o 
all patience, and would ſtill more fo, if your letter 


7 the 18th did not prove to me that you are expe- 
— the ſame. This juſtiſies the idea that 1 


| — had, that the bereden, of war was 
too gabe The ne e to 101 
+. on till I was 


38 writes to Miranda, | from Groot 
Zorndort, February 22, that he is in full expedi- 
tion'; that he has blockaded Bergen-Op•- Zoom; and 
on the 20th he writes from Zevenbugen, chat Klun- 
dert dad been taken in the night, and ex preſſes his 
tis abort thes the nony of. the ſurrender of. 
— — 
Hiam e next 
and. tha day after. He concludes this —— 
« Thus, Ihope, that, before the month of May, 
we ſhalſ have at leaſt 253066- Belgian infantry to 
join our army. The volunteers will come in 
crowds to join us, when they thalf be informed of 
oa ſucceſs. I hope chat we thalt be able to ger 
in this corner 1 —— men, with whom 


. 
re are: 
— my dear comrade ! mukke * 


ep ir, dre an hors, eite NO ES 


ow 8 is | finiſhed in | Holland, My Jen 
Generaly what I have foreſeen has happened. The 
enemies have attacked Laneue in his cantonments 
right and left : he took his field of battle before Aix- 
lle, but he has been forced. — — — 
May Providence which watches over F _ 
ve 


monkey tricks: 


barkin 
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have hindered both you we emp troops from em. 
I Fly wes! I declare that * — do not 
come, I am in no condition to command ſuch 
in ſuch a ſituatign. You recolle&t pant pt nie | 
miniſter when he ordered me to take de ehe = 
during your abfence. It is clear, that 
tion into Holland cannot any longer take 12 if 
the ſiege of Maeſtricht ſhould be raiſed. In any 
caſe you can be here in twenty- four or thirty hours. 
—Fly !'I repeat it—you will yet be in time to de- 
Cide « 90 what is to be done.— Fly hither ! {end trocps 
to Mechlin, and you wilt have time, at your arrival, 
to decide on what ſhall be Jone with the army which 
has'taken Breda. 


Valence to — Liege March 2. 


Þ. s. « Though you thould wiſh to continue 
your project into. Halland, the ꝑlan of the en P 
muſt be changed, and n. can do it. 
aue are aa | 

'F IER republican, mon frere, mon ami! forget 
Jour yexationg, celebrate in your army the takin 


af Gextrudemburg, which-capitulated to-day at ha 


8 2 four ol elock. NM hope the armies of the repub- 
YI take courage, and excite each other to a 


noble emulation. *ertrudemburg covered with 
inundations, almoſt inacceffible, defended by nu- 
merbus foxts and a dreadful artillery, with a; reg 
of Swiſs, held out thirty-ſix hours z pinft French 
tuoſity aud the genius and talents of Arcon. 


Ie 80 of Halland, by which 1 am going to 


5 judges my fricnd, that 1 am farther than 
ever from abandoning a plan which will give me 


money, ammunition, ſubſiſtence aud allies; a plan 
which 
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which will fave the Low Countries, and F rance 


into the bargain. ' , 8 
See what is to happen. The Priiffians will 
abandon the Auſtrians, to go to the ſuccour of the 
Hague and Amſterdam, where I will be before 
them. I will fight them at the head of thoſe ſame 
Hollanders againſt whom I fight at preſent. You 
ſhall march back on Grave, which you ſhall take ; 
then you ſhall attack Nimeguen, and then we will 
Join hands. In the mean time Valence, having 
only to do with the Auſtrians, to whom he will be 
infinitely ſuperior by the aſſiſtance that will come to 
him on every fide, will hold them in check till you 
return to take them in flank, by Cleves and Ju- 


hers. 


Dumourier to Miranda, Moerdick March 4. 


* 


I comparing your two letters, w dear Miranda, 
you may imagine what ſervice the ſecond has ren- 
dered me; eſpecially after the little hope left me by 
the firſt. Ready to paſs the Moerdick; ready to 
conquer all the difficulties; ready to ſecure at length, 
for ever, the liberty and glory of my country, and 
of Holland. I ſaw every thing loſt if you had not 
revived me, both on your own poſition and that 
of the ſpirit of the army : the letter of Valence had 
driven me te deſpair. Law r but confuſion, 
and not a ſingle reſource. Now all my hopes are 
reviving; dangers diminiſh as we have time before 
us; and if you anſwer me for your ſide, as I do 
not doubt, I have every hope of mine. | 
— — — My ſuccours ought even to aſſiſt 
vou, and it will be eaſy for you to perſuade my 
Leave brethren in arms, that, preſent or abſent, i 
_ "ought always to influence their conduct; tell _ 
W 


PIE 


; | | 
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what ſatisfaction J have in finding them worthy of 
the victories we are gaining together. Adieu, my 

friend, and more than ever my friend May we be 

always worthy of each other ! and believe that two 
or three good heads are ſufficient to ſave are public. 
. | 5 Dumourier to Miranda, Moerdick March 7. 


A MOTION leads me to depart: it is to give 

confidence to the Brabanters, and to bring them 
back to us by the truſt they repeſe in me; and eſpe- 
cially in leſſening the tyranny and injuſtice which 
they have till now experienced. My reſolution is 
taken with reſpe& to this, whatever Cambon and 
his ſatellites may ſay. . 5 
Dumourier to Miranda, Moerdick March 9. 


— — — Tus laſt affair of Nerwinde is of 
much greater importance, — — — Our loſs 
is conſiderable—in my diviſion alone there was one 
general officer killed, and more than thirty others 
ead or wounded. Amongſt others, my firſt aid- 
du-camp, whom you know, was killed at my fide, 
and two thouſand men nearly dead as well as 
wounded, By this you may compute the loſs of 
Oo. oůͥ MJA 8 
The enemy attacked us the next day with vigour, 
and obliged us to retire behind Tirlemont, and af- 
terwards to Louvain; where I led back the centre 
and left diviſion of the army. This check muſt 
produce the moſt fatal conſequences for the fate of 
the Low Countries, and favour political affairs in 
general. I am aſtoniſhed that Dumourier was 


ilty of fo great an error. | 
| guilty of fo great 25 LANE 


* 


. 
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< IA | There are many ether th which I wiſh muck 
to communicate to you, but I cannot truſt them to 
paper. When I read your letter, in which you tell 
mes, that the ef pot lataly diſco» 
re Tue dear liberty extended even to the 
thought you exaggerating: and too timid. 
preſent I am convinced there is a foundation for 
| i 5 — 0 1 ſuſpect more than one individual to be 
principal agents iu our preſent reverſes. I will tell 
you more, my friend: I have heard theſe very 
fons make indirect propoſi tions, with an * ns 
which has alarmed my patriotiſm and my love of 
| Hberey. At length I fee that we are agitated by in- 
famous intrigues, which will finiſh by the loſs of 
ourſelves and the ruin of liberty. If it were poſſi- 
ble for us to have an interview, either in your 
coming to the army yourſelf (which I think of the 
higheſt importance at this moment) or in my meet- 


in u at any place on the road, I could communi- 
= 27 — 7 which 1 think of the greateft 


Zip 2 ihe ſafety of the republic, finee it is 
; imp to you, whoſe . principles, and 
love of liberty, are ſo well known, that I can 
hes: and openly diſcloſe my opinions. I even 
think — there is a eabal formed to get rid of me, 
as you were to have been got rid of previouſly to 
the roth of Auguſt. I write not a word to the 
miniſter nor any one beſides. I leave Dumourier 

and the others to make their reports as yr og 
I believe that virtue and truth are irreſiſti 
that the maſk of intrigue will not 4 — . — 
Make a wiſe e this letter, mne me an 
| Miranda to ran, Loni) March Sha 


3 FINALS 
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